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SIR  MATTHEW  HALE .♦ 


[1609—1676.] 


J.T  has  been  considered  as  no  small  argument  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  that  it  has  found  among  it's 
ablest  defenders  those,  who  cannot  be"  supposed  to 
have  been  influeijiced  by  any  other  motive  than  a 
conviction  of  it's  truth.  To  the  objections  of  the 
infidel,  founded  upon  the  selfishness  of  it's  general 
advocates,  not  only  th^^leaming  and  the  genius,  but 
(perhaps,  still  more)  the  disinterestedness  of  Newton, 
and  Boyle,  and  Locke  have  invariably  supplied  a 
powerful  answer.  May  it  not  then  be  esteemed  a 
considerable  advantage  to  the  cause,  to  be  able  to 
indude  the  name  ot  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  this  illus- 
trious list  ?  His  admirable  sagacity  and  strict  impar* 
tiality  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  his  habitual 

*  Authorities.  General  Biographical  Dictionary  ;^  Bio» 
graphia  Britannica;  Burnet's  Life  of  Hale;  and  Tbirlwall's 
Edition  of  bis  *  Moral  and  Religious  Works.' 
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diligence  in  examining  the  force  of  evidence,  confer 
a  peculiar  and  irresistible  force  upon  his  testimony. 
Men,  who  might  peruse  the  writings  of  ecclesiastics 
upon  the  subject  with  a  prejudiced  eye,  cannot  be 
insensible  ta  the  auth(Hity  of  (me,  whose  natural 
constitutfon,  profession;  and  integrity  alike  raised 
lum  above  suspicion ;  and  who  was  not  less  distin- 
guished by  the  solidity  of  hht  judgement  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  discrimination,  than  by  his  constant 
strain  of  iadustyy,  piety,  and  virtue.* 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  attaching  in  a  note  a  most  splendid  pas« 
sage  from  Mr.  Erskine's  Speech  upon  *  Paine*s  Age  of  Reason,' 
though  perjiaps  familiar  to  many  of  my  readers :  " — But  it  seems 
this  is  an  Age  of  Reason,  and  the  time  and  the  person  are  at 
last  arrived,  that  are  to  dissipate  the  errors,  which  have  over- 
spread the  past  generations  of  ignorance.  The-  believers  in 
Christianity  are  many ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  few,  that  are  wise,. 
lo  correct  their  c&edulity.  Belief  is  an  act  of  re^on ;  and 
superior  reason  may,  therefore^  dictate  to-  the  weak.  In 
running  the  mind  along  the  list  of  sincere  and  devout  Christians, 
I  cannot  lielp  lamenting  that  NEWtON  had  not  lived  to  this 
day,  to  have  had  his  shallowness  filled  up  with  this  new  flood  of 
li^t.  Bat  the  subject  is  too  awofitl  fdr  irony,  i  wili  apeak 
plainly,  and  Erectly.  Newton  was  a  Christian :  Newton,  whose 
mind  burst  forth  from  the  fetters  fastened  by  nature  upon  our 
finite  conceptions;  Newton,  whose  science  was  truth,  and  the 
foundation  of  whose  knowledge  of  it  was  philosophy,  not  those 
visionary  and  arrogant  presumptions  wfaieh  too  often  usurp  it^ 
vame,  but  philosophy  resting  upon  the  basis  of  mathematics 
which  like  figures  canndt  lie;  Newton,  who  carried  the  lin^ 
and  rule  to  the  uttermost  barriers  of  creation,  and  explored- 
the  principle,  by  which  all  created  matter  exists  and  is  held, 
together. 

«<  But  this  extraordinary  man,  in  the  nUghty  reach  of  h» 
mind,  overlooked  perhaps  the  errors,  which  a  minuter  examina- 
liOB  of  the  created  things  on  this  earth  might  have  taught  him. 
Whfit  shatt  tbeii  be  said  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyls,  who  looked:: 
into  the  organic  structure  of  all  matter,  even  to  the  inamm^ta. 
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TUs  otmmefA  of  the  English  Bench^ 


*'  in  whom 


Our  British  Thermis  gloried  with  just  cause. 
Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  discenunent  praised 
And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 
For  sanctity  of  manners  undefil'd ;  * 

and  who  has  been  pronounced  by  a  legal  authority 

substances  which  the  foot  treads  upon  ?  Such  a  man  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  equally  qualified  with  Mr.  Paine,  to 

*■  Look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God : ' 

« 

Yet  the  result  of  all  his  contemplations  was,  the  most  confirmed 
and  deroiit  belief  in  i^l,  which  the  other  hc^ds  in  contempt  as 
despicable  and  drivelling  superstition. 

**  But  this  error  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  a  want  of  due 
attention  to  the  ^Mxndations  of  human  judgement^  and  the  struc- 
ture of  that  understanding  which  God  has  given  us  for  the 
investigation  of  truth.  Let  that  question  be  answered  by  Mr. 
LooKB,  who  to  the  highest  pitch  of  devotion  and  adoration  was 
a  Christian :  Mr.  Locke,  whose  office  was  to  detect  the  errors 
of  thinking  by  going  up  to  the  very  fountains  of  thought,  and 
to  direct  into  the  proper  track  of  reasoning  the  devious  mind  of 
man,  by  showing  him  it's  whole  process  from  the  first  percep- 
tions of  sense  to  the  last  conclusions  of  ratiocination;  putting  a 
rein  upon  false  opinion,  by  practical  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
human  judgement. 

**  But.  *  these  tnen,'  it  may  be  said,  '  were  only  deep  thbk- 
ers,  and  lived  in  their  closets  unaccustomed  to  the  traffic  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  laws  which  practically  regulate  mankind.' 
.  Geritlemen,  in  the  plac^  'where  we  now  sit  to  administer  the 
j^tice  of  this  great  country,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Sir 
MATTHEW  HALE  pr^ided;  whose  faith  in  Christianity  is 
an  exalted  commentary  upon  it's  truth  and  reason,  whose  life  was 
a  glorious  example  of  it*s  fruits,  and  whose  justice,  diawn  from 
the  puire  fountain  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  will  be  in  all 
ages  a  subject  of  the  highest  reverence  and  admiration. 
.    **  But  it  is  said  by  the  author,  that  ^  the  Christian  fabk  is 
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xme  of  the  greatest  Judges  that  ever  sat  in  West- 
minster Hally  as  competent  to  express  as  he  was  able 

but  the  tale  of  the  more  ancient  superstitions  of  the  world,  and 
may  be  easily  detected  by  a  proper  understanding  of  the  mytho- 
logies x>f  the  heathens/     Did  Miltok  understand  those  mytho- 
logies ?  Was  he  less  versed,  than  Mr.  Paine,  in  the  superstitions  of 
the  world  ?     No.  .  They  .were  the  subject  of  his  immortal  song ; 
and  though  shut  out  from  all  recurrence  to  them,  he  poured 
them  forth  from  the  stores  of  a  .memory  rich  with  all  that  man 
ever  knew,  and  laid  them  in  their  order  as  the  illustration  of 
real  and  exalted  faith,  the  unquestionable  source  of  that  fervid 
genius  which  has  cast  a  kind  of  shade  upon  all  the  after- works  of 
mair: 

*  He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time-— 
The  livii^g  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze. 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze ; 
He  saw,  but  blasted  with  excess  of  lights 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night.' 

But  it  was  the  light  of  the  body  only,  that  was  extinguished: 
the  *  celestial  light  shone  inward^'  and  enabled  him  to 

— —  *  Justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.* 

The  result  of  his  thinking  was,  nevertheless,  not  quite  the  same 
as  the  author's  before  us.  The  mysterious  Incarnation  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  (which  this  work. blasphemes  in  words  so  wholly 
unfit  for  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  or  for  the  ear  of  a  Court  of 
Justice,  that  I  dare  not  and  will  not  give  them  utterance)  Milton 
made  the  grand  conclusion  of  his  ^  Paradise  Lost,'  the  rest  from 
his  finished  labours,  and  the  ultimate  hope,  expectation,  and 
glory  of  the  world : 

^  A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  sire 

The  Power  of  the  Most  High ;  he  shall  ascend 

The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign 

With  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  heavens.' 

» 

^  Thf  immortal  poet,  having  thus  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
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4o  conceive,"  *  was  the  only  child  of  Robert  Hale,f 
Esq.  Banister,  who  threw  up  his  practice  at  the  bar^ 

Angel  the  prophecy  ^of  man's  redemption,  follows  it  with  that 
solemn  and  beautiful  admonition  addressed  in*  the  poem  to  our 
first  parent,  but  intended  as  an  address  to  his  posterity  through 
all  generations : 

*  This  having  leam'd,  thou  hast  attained  the  sum 
Of  wisdom:  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars 
Thou  knew'st  by  name,  and  all  th'  ethereal  powers. 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  .works,   ,. 
Or  works  of  God  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea; 
And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  ^njoy'd'st. 
And  all  the  rule,  one  empire.     Only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable :  add  faith ; 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance ;  add  love. 
By  name  to  come  call'd  *  Charity/  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest.    Then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  paradise,  but  shalt  possess 

A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far/ 

« 

**  Thus  you  find  all  that  is  great  or  wise  or  splendid  or  il- 
lustrious among  created  beings,  all  the  minds  gifted  beyond 
ordinary  nature,  if  not  inspired  by  it's  .universal  Author  for  the 
advancement  and  dignity  of  the  world,  though  divided  by  distant 
ages  and  by  dashing  opinions,  yet  joiming  as  it  were  in  one  sub- 
lime chorus  to  celebrate  the  truchs  of  Christianity,  and  laying  . 
upon  it's  holy  altars  the.never«fading  ofierings  of  their  immortal 
wisdom." 

*  East's  Reports,  V.  17. 
,  f  The  father  of  Robert  Hale  was  an  ^inent  clothier  at  Wot- 
ton  Under  Edge,  where  he  and  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  many 
descents,  and  had  given  to  the  poor  several  parcels  of  land  enjoyed 
by  them  to  this  day.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Matthew  Hale,  was 
a  Poyntz  of  Alderly,  descended  from  the  noble  family  of  Foyntz  at 
Acfjpn.  On  his  death,  out  of  his  small  estate  of  100^.  per  ann. 
he  gave  one  fifth  to  the  poor  of  Wotton,  which  his  son  con- 
firmed and  increased,  with  this  regulation,  that  ^  it  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  such  poor  housekeepers  as  did  not  receive  the 
alms  of  the  parish : '  for  *  to  give  it  to  such  as  did,  was  only  to 
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iiecause  he  cmild  not  regard  wlmt  is  called  '  giving 
colour  in  pleadings/  and  some  ofeher  chicanes  elDm- 
mon  to  the  profession,  as  reconcilable  to  the  scni- 
pulous  veracity  and  justice  required  in  a  Christian ;  * 

save  so  much  money  to  the  rich,  who  were  bound  to  provide  for 
them.' 

*  In  Mr.  Edgeworth's  admirable  work,  on  ^  Professional  Edu- 
cation,* occur  the  following  judicious  remarks : 

**  Whether  he  should  defend  a  cause  which  he  knows  to  be 
unjust,  or  a  client  whom  he  believes  to  be  guilty,  is  a  question 
which  every  man  should  consider  and  determine  for  himself  be- 
fore he  goes  to  the  bar.  He  cannot  take  a  better  time  to  settle 
it,  than  while  he  Is  attending  courts  and  trials,  where  he  will 
continually  see  examples,  that  must  show  him  the  necessity  of 
forming  rules  for  his  own  conduct.  There  is  a  certain  sort  of 
morality  hy  courtesy^  which  bodies  of  men  establish  for  the  mu- 
tual ease  and  convenience  of  their  conscience  and  their  interest; 
and  there  is  a  jocular  sort  of  convivial  wit,  which  is  current 
among  professional  latitudinarians,  and  which  sometimes  imposes 
upon  those  who  have  really  some  conscience.  By  hearing  cer- 
tain breaches  of  common  honesty  and  certain  arts  of  deception 
spoken  of  every  day  without  any  censure,  and  even  in  a  stile  of 
jovial  triumph,  young  men  insensibly  confound  their  notions, 
and  deaden  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Instead  of  judging  * 
themselves  by  the  universal  standard  of  morality,  they  are  satis^ 
fied  if  they  do  nothing  that  is  counted  dishonourable  by  the  body 
corporate,  into  which  they  have  entered. 

^^  In  the  heyday  ,of  youthful  spirits,  in  the  flow  of  convivial 
conversation,  in  the  bustle  and  triumph  of  professional  business 
and  success  a  man  might  be  deaf  to  the  small  still  voice  of  con- 
science; but  it  speaks  in  thunder  in  retirement,  and  in  the  de- 
clining years  of  life.  It  is  said,  that  a  celebrated  Barrteter,  after 
he  had  retired  irom  the  bar,  was  observed  to  grow  extremely 
melancholy  ;  and  one  day,  whisn  a  friend  noticed  the  dejection 
of  his  countenai^ce,  and  inquired  *  what  he  was  thinking  of?  *  he 
replied,  *^  I  am  thinking  how  many  honest  families  I  have  sacri- 
ficed to  Nid  Prim  victories." 

^  To  prevent  the  irremediable  misery  of  such  a  reflexion,  a 
man  of  feeling  and  sense,  who  intends  to  practise  at  the  bar, 
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seliied  into  the  country,  and  lived  upon  the  iqcome 
a£  a  small  estate  at  Alderly  in  Gloucestersiiire)  where 
his  son  Matthew  was  bom  Navember  1,  1609*  iBoth 
parents  dying  while  he  was  a  xfhM^  the  care  of  his 
education  devdved  upon  his  motemd  uncle  Poyntss, 
who  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  his  next  kinsman^ 
Antony  Kingscot,  Esq.  By  him  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Stauntoi^  the  puritamcal  vicar  of 
Wotton  Under  Edge,  till  the  year  16S6,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  Here,  he  be^ 
came  a  great  proficient  in  learning ;  and  continued 
for  some  time  very  assiduous  at  his  studies.  But 
some  strolling  players  arriving  at  the  university,  his 
manners  were  c(»Tupted  by  frequenting  theatrical 
amusements;  and  he  fell  into  many  levities,  which 
for  a  time  turned  him  aside  from  his  literary  pur- 
««dt8.*  H^  now  began  to  learn  manly  exercises;  and 
lieing  robust  and  active,  succeeded  so  well  in  fencing 
and  the  management  of  military  weapons,  that  he 
was  induced  to  accompany  Mr..  Sedgwick  his  tutor, 

will  begin  by  determiniiig  what  he  ought  and  what  he  ought 
not  to  do  in  his  professional  character :  he  will  not  leave  the  de- 
cision of  his  conduct  to  chance,  to  the  cry  of  a  party,  or  the 
half-inebriated  intellects  of  a  set  of  jovial  companions.  He  will 
jobaervef  by  what  rules  the  best  of  his  profession  have  governed 
themselves;  he  will  consider,  on  what  their  rules  are  founded; 
he  will  examine  what  k  most  iqr  the  interest  of  society,  as  w^ell 
.as  fbr  the  honour  of  individuals.;  and  by  this  he  wi)l  be  guided, 
^&ee  from  vain  scruf^es  or  profligate  temerity." 

^This,  however,  is  denied  by  Mr.  Stephens,  idio  published  '^ 

Jija  <  Contemplations : '  and  with  regard  to  his  love  of  the  theatre, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  found  it  relaxed  his  habits  of  serious- 
ness, disconcerted  his  plans  of  study,  and  above  all  (as  he  ap* 
.prehended)  hazarded  the  loosening,  if  not  the  eradioathig,  of  his 
rel^ous  principlf^s;  upon  which  he  made  aaolemn  .vow,  during 
his  whole  life  most  strictly  observed,  <  never  to  see  a  play  ;more.* 
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another  noted  puritan,*  who  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Lord  Vere  (then  serving  in  the  Low  Countries, 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange)  with  the  intention  of 
offering  himself  to  that  noUeman.  as  a  volunteer. 
But  from  this  jpurpose  he  was  diverted  by  a  law-suit 
commenced  against  him,  for  part  of  his  paternal  in- 
heritance, by  Sir  William  Whitmore ;  in  consequence 
of  which  having  consulted  Serjeant  Glance  f  upon 
the  case,  he  was  persuaded  by  that  gentleman,  who 
had  observed  his  extraordinary  capacity,  to  apjdy 
himself  to  the  law  as  a  profession.  Hale  took  his 
advice,  and  entered  himself  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  in  1629. 

From  this  time,  he  renounced  his  disorderly  com- 


♦  See  Wood's  «  Atk.  Oxon.'  II.  138. 

t  **  Of  this  eminent  lawyer  (says  Burnet)  I  shall  mention 
one  pasjsage,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten :  His  father 
had  a  fair  estate,  which  he  intended  to  settle  on  his  elder  bro« 
ther ;  but  he  being  a  vicious  young  man,  and  there  appearing 
no  hopes  of  his  recovery,  he  settled  it  on  him  that  was  his 
second  son.  Upon  his  death  his  eldest  son,  finding  that  what  he 
had  before  looked  on  as  the  threatenings  of  an  angry  father  was 
now  but  too  certain,  became  melancholy ;  and  that  by  degrees 
wrought  so  great  a  change  on  him,  that  what  his  father  could  not 
prevail  in  while  he  lived,  was  now  effected  by  the  severity  of  his 
last  will,  so  that  it  was  now  too  late  for  him  to  change  in  hopes  of 
any  estate  that  was  gone  from  him.  But  his  brother,  observing 
•the  reality  of  the  change,  resolved  within  himself  what  to  do : 
so  he  called  him  with  many  of  his  friends  together  with  a  feast, 
and  after  other  dishes  had  been  served  up  to  the  dinner,  he  or- 
dered one  that  was  covered  to  be  set  before  his  brother,  and  de- 
sired him  to  uncover  it ;  which  he  doing,  the  company  was  sur- 
prised to  find  it  full  of  writings.  So  he  told  them  that  *  he  was 
now  to  do,  what  he  was  sure  his  father  would  have  done,  if  he 
had  lived  to  see  that  happy  change,  which  they  now  all  saw  in 
his  brother :  and,  therefore,  he  freely  restored  to  him  the  whole 
estate.'" 
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pany,  and  with  it  every  kind  of  dissipation ;  study- 
ing (it  is  said)  ISot  many  years,  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  time  which  he  had  lost  by  idleness,  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  hours  a  day.  He  had,  previously, 
been  extremely  expiensive  in  his  apparel :  but  this  he 
now  so  wh(dly  n^lected,  that  he  was  even  seized  by 
a  pressrgang  as  a  fit  person  to  serve  his  Majesty ! 

His  res(4ution  to  reform  his  life  was  confirmed  by 
another  extraordinary  incident:  having  left  town 
with  a  party  of  students  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure, 
one  of  them  drank  so  much  wine,  that  he  fell  down 
before  them  to  aU  appearance  dead,  and  was  only 
with  great  difficulty  recovered.  Upon  this  occasion 
Hale  retired  into  another  room,  and  fervently  prayed 
to  God,  not  only  *  that  his  friend  might  be  spared,  but 
that ,  he  himself  also  might  be  forgiven  for  having 
countenanced  such  excess ; '  after  which  he  made  a 
solemn  vow,  that  he  would  never  again  drink  a  toast 
to  his  dying  day.'    And  he  religiously  kept  his  word. 

While  pursuing  his  studies,  he  not  only  punctually 
attended  the  Hall  during  the  term,  but  also  continued 
his  regularity  throughout  the  vacation.  It  was  only 
by  indefatigable  application,  indeed,  that  he  could 
have  acquired  so  vast  a  stock  of  knowledge.  He  left 
his  bed  early,  was  at  no  moment  idle,  scarcely  ever 
conversed  about  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  or  cor- 
responded except  upon  necessary  business  or  matter  of 
literature,  and  spent  very  little  time  at  his  meals ;  never 
attending  public  feasts,  and  giving  entertainments  (in 
literal  obedience  to  his  Saviour's  injunctions)  only  to 
the  poor.  He  always  rose  from  dinner  with  an  ap- 
petite, and  able  to  enter  with  an  unclouded  miiid  upon 
any  business,  however  serious  or  abstruse. 
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At  the  same  time»  in  the  duties  of  religion  he  was 
so  exemplary,  that  "  for  isix  and  thirty  years,"  as 
Sumet  informs  us,  "  he  never  once  failed  going  t0 
church  on  the  LcHrd's  Day."  *  IMs  observation  h6 
nmde,  when  an  ague  first  interrupted  that  ^omUxtit 
eourse ;  and  he  reflected  upon  it,  as  an  acknowledge* 
ment  of  God's  great  goodness  to  him  in  so  long  it 
continuance  of  his  health. 

Of  his  strict  account  of  time  the  reader  wiB  be0t 
judge  by  his  scheme  of  a  diary,  set  down  in  the  sami^ 
simple  way,  in  which  he  drew  it  up  for  his  own  pA* 
vate  use. 

«  Morning.  I.  To  lift  up  the  heart  to  God  in 
thankfulness  for  renewing  my  life. 

II.  To  renew  my  covenant  with  God  in  Christ, 
1.  By  renewed  acts  of  faith,  receiving  Christ,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  height  of  that  relation ;  2.  Resolii^ 
tion  of  being  one  of  his  peo|^  doing  him  atlegiance^ 

III.  Adoration  and  prayer. 

*  Od  this  day,  says  Burnet  elsewhere,  beside  his  constancy 
in  the  public  worship  of  God,  he  used  to  call  all  his  family  to- 
gether, and  repeat  to  them  the  heads  of  the  sermons  with  some 
additions  of  his  own,  which  he  fitted  for  their  capacities  and 
circumstances;  and  that  being  done,  he  had  a  custom  of  shutting 
himself  up  for  two  or  three  hours,  which  h^  eitiwr  spent  im  his 
secret  devotions,  or  on  such  profitable  meditations  as  did  thea 
occur  to  his  thoughts.  He  writ  them  with  the  same  simplicity 
that  he  formed  them  in  his  mind,  without  any  art,  or  so  much 
as  a  thought  to  let  them  be  published :  he  never  corrected  them, 
but  laid  them  by  when  he  had  finished  them,  having  intended 
only  to  fix  and  preserve  his  own  refle^cions  in  them ;  so  that  he 
used  no  sort  of  care  to  polish  them,  or  make  the  first  draught 
perfecter  than  when  they  fell  from  his  pen,  ^hese  were  subse- 
quently published,  under  the  title  of 'Contemplations,'  in  2  vols, 
octavo. 
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rv.  Setting  a  watch  over  my  own  infirmities  and 
^msaions^  over  the  snares  laid  in  our  way.  Perimm 
licitis. 

Day  Employment.  There  must  be  an  employ-^ 
ment,  two  kinds : 

I.  Our  ordinary  calling;  to  serve  God  in  it.  It  is 
a  service  to  Christ,  though  never  so  mean.  Colos.  iiL 
Here  faitMulness,  diligence,  cheerfiilness.  Not  to 
over-lay  myself  with  more  business  than  I  can  bear. 

II.  Our  spiritual  employments ;  mingle  somewhat 
of  Ood's  immediate  service  in  this  day; 

Refreshments.  I.  Meat  and  drink;  moderation 
seasoned  with  somewhat  of  God. 

II.  Recreations;  1.  Not  our  business:  2.  Suitable* 
Nd  games,  if  given  to  covetousness  or  passion. 

If  Alone.  I.  Beware  of  wandering,  vain,  lust* 
fill  thoughts ;  fly  from  thyself,  rather  than  entertain 
these. 

II.  Let  thy  solitary  thoughts  be  profitaWe :  view 
the  evidences  of  thy  salvation,  the  state  of  thy  soul, 
the  coming  of  Christ,  thy  own  mortality;  it  wiB 
make  thee  humble  and  watchful. 

Company.  Do  good  to  them :  Use  God's  name 
reverently :  Beware  of  leaving  an  ill  impression  of  ill 
example :  Receive  good  from  them,  if  more  knowing. 

Evening.  Cast  up  the  accounts  of  the  day :  If 
aught  amiss,  beg  pardon ;  gather  resolution  of  more 
vigilance :  If  well,  bless  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God, 
that  hath  supported  thee." 

Not  ssttisfied  wrththe  law-publications  then  eiitant, 
he  was  extremely  diligent  in  investigating  ancient 
records;  and  from  these,  and  collections  out  of 
<^er  volumes  he  coiqposed  a  valuable  common-place 
book.     Hig;  researches  into  antiquity  were  aided  by 
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the  learned  Selden,  who  had  early  in  life  fonned  an 
acquaintance  with  him,  assisted  if  not  suggested  His 
inquiries  in  mathematics,  physics,  history,  chronology, 
anatomy,  surgery,  philosophy,  and  above  all,  divinity ; 
and,  finally,  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors.* 
Noy,  the  Attorney  General,  likewise  directed  his 
studies ;  and  such  an  intimacy  subsisted  between  the 
tutor  and  his  pupil,  that  the  latter  was  ugually  deno- 
minated *  Young  Noy.' 

^  He  set  himself  much,  says  his  biographer,  to  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law :  and,  though  he  liked  the 
way  of  judicature  in  England  by  juries  much  better 
than  that  of  the  dvil  law,  where  so  much  was  trusted 
to  the  judge ;  yet  he  often  said,  that  *  the  true  ground 
and  reasons  of  law  were  so  well  delivered  in  the 
Digests,  that  a  man  could  never  understand  law  as 
a  science  so  well  as  by  seeking  it  there,'  and  there- 
fore he  lamented  much  that  it  was  so  little  studied  in 
England.  He  looked  on  readiness  in  af^thmetic,  as 
a  thing  which  might  be  usefid  to  him  in  his  own 
emplo}rment#  and  acquired  it  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  would  often  on  the  sudden,  and  afterward  on  the 
bench,  resolve  very  hard  questions  which  had  puzzled 
the  best  accomptants  about  town. 

With  a  soul  elevated  above  that  mean  appetite  of 
loving  money,  which  is  generally  *  the  root  of  all 
evil,'  he  did  not  take  the  profits  that  he  might 
have  had  by  his  practice;  for  in  common  cases, 
when  those  who  came  to  ask  his  counsel  gave  him 
a  price,  he  used  to  return  half,  and  so  made  ten 
shillings  his  fee,  in  ordinary  matters  that  did  not 

*  One  of  the  others  was  Mr.  Vaughan,  whom  he  had  highly 
valued  in  early  life,  and  who  became  afterward  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas* 
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require  much  time  or  study.  If  he  saw  that  a  cause 
was  unjust,  he  for  a  great  while  would  not  meddle 
any  farther  in  it,  except  to  give  his  advice  that  it 
was  so.  If  the  parties  after  that  would  go  on,'  th^ 
were  to  seek  another  counsellor,  for  he  woidd  assist 
none  in  acts  of  injustice :  if  he  found  the  cause  doubt- 
fid,  or  weak  in  point  of  law,  he  always  advised  Ins 
clients  to  compromise  the  business.  Yet  afterward  he 
abated  much  of  the  scrupulosity,  which  he  had  about 
causes  that  appeared  at  first  view  unjust,  upon  this 
occasion :  two  causes  were  brought  to  him,  which  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  party  or  their  attorney  were  so 
ill  represented  to  him,  that  they  seemed  extremely 
bad;  but,  inquiring  more  narrowly  into  them,  he 
found  them  to  be  really  very  good  and  just.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  slackened  much  of  his  former 
strictness,  in  refusing  to  undertake  causes  upon  the  ill 
circumstances  that  appeared  in  them  at  first. 

In  his  pleading,  he  abhorred  those  too  common 
faults  of  mis-reciting  evidences,  quoting  precedents 
or  books  falsely,  or  asserting  things  coqMently ;  by 
which  ignorant  juries,  or  weak  judges,  are  too  often 
imposed  upon.  Adopting  professionally  the  same 
sincerity  which  distinguished  the  other  parts  of  his 
life,  he  used  to  say,  *  It  was'  as  great  a  dishonour  as  * 
a  man  could  be  capable  of,  that  for  a  little  money  he 
was  to  be  hired  to  say  oir  do  otherwise  than  as  he 
thought.'  All  this  he  ascribed  to  the  immeasurable 
desire  of  heaping  up  wealth,  which  corrupted  the 
souls  of  some  that  seemed  otherwise  bom  and  made 
for  great  things. 

When  he  was  a  practitioner,  differences  were 
often  referred  to  him,  which  he  settled  without  ac- 
cepting any  reward  for  his  pains,   though  offered 
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jointly  by  both  parties  after  the  agreemeixt  was  made; 
for  he  said$  *  In  those  cases  he  was  made  a  judder 
and  a  judge  ought  to  take  no  money.'  If  they  told 
Mm,  '  He  lost  much  of  his  time  in  considering  their 
business,  and  tibierefore  ought  to  be  acknowledged  for 
it,'  his  answer  was,  *.  Can  I  spend  my  time  better, 
than  to  make  peojde  friends?  Must  I  have  no  time 
allowed  me  to  do  good  in  ? ' 

He  had  been  called  to  the  bar  a  short  time  before 
the  open  rupture  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parli^r 
ment ;  a  jimcture,  when  it  was  extremely  difficult 
for  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe  to  consult  at:  once  th^ 
independence  and  their  safety.  Hale,  however,  had 
read  (for  he  translated)  the  Life  of  Atticus,  who 
during  the  wars  of  Caesar  and  Fompey,  and  those 
of  Antony  and  Brutus,  conducted  himself  with  such 
address,  that  he  was  esteemed  and  caressed  by  aU 
parties ;  and  to  his  two  favourite  maxims  he  closely 
adhered,  "  To  engage  in  no  faction,"  but  *  Constantiy 
to  favour  and  relieve  the  of^ressed,"  *  Thus  he  in- 
gratiated |j||mself  with  the  Royalists,  by  extending 
his  assistance .  to  distressed  cavaUei^ ;  while  by  his 
integrity  and  abilities  in  his  profession  he  procured 
the  esteem  of  the 'Parliamentarians,  so  that  he  wa^; 
emfdoyed  by  both.    He  was  one  o£  the  counsel  for 

*  In  a  sabsequent  Life,  some  suggestions  are  made  less  to  the 
advantage  of  this  celebrated  character.  But  those,  who  (unlike 
the  Athenian  lawgiver}  are  disposed  to  view  neutrality  in  turbu- 
lent times  with  indulgence,  may  read  with  pleasure  the  Marquis 
of  HalifiPL^s  *  Character  of  a  Trkamer.* 

In  fulfilment  of  the  second  maxim,  Hale  often  deposited  const* 
derable  sums  in  the  hands  of  a  worthy  Royalist,  who  knew  the 
necessities  of  his  party,  that  he  might  distribute  them  at  his  dis- 
cretion without  either  disclosing  the  names  or  the  donations  to 
his  generous  principal* 
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tiie  Bail  oi  Stnififord,  far  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
Sot  Charles  I. ;  *  but  his  Majesty  not  acknowledg- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  he  had  no  op* 
portunity  of  displaying  his  eloquence  in  the  royal 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  defence  of  Lord 
Craven  f  he  pleaded  with  such  strength  of  argument^ 
that  the  Attorney  General  menaced  him  for  appear- 
ing against  the  government ;  upon  which  he  boldly- 
replied,  that  *  he  was  pleading  in  defence  of  those 
laws,  whidi  the  government  had  declared  they  would 
maintain  and  preserve,  and  he  was  doing  his  duty 
to  his  client ;  so  that  he  was  not  to  be  daunted  by 
threatenings.*    In  1643,  he  took  the  Covenant,:]:  and 

• 

^  This  Foyal  clientship  however^  though  stated  by  Burnet^  b 
reasonably  questioned  by.Thirlwally  from  itls  being  unconfirmed 
by  any  other  writer*  It  do€SS  not,  indeed,  appear  that  Charles- 
called  in  any  lawyer  to  his  assistance. 

f  He  was  counsel,  also,  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  and  Lord  CapeL 

j:  Of  this  measure,  at  first  sight  so  inconsistent  with  his  prin- 
eiples  as  a  Churchman,  if  not  with  his  feelings  as  a  Christian,  Mr, 
Thirlwall  has  given  an  able  vindication,  pp.  130,. ISl.  He  can- 
didly and  justly  owns  however,  that  for  his  subsequent  conduct 
in  taking  the  Engagement  (an  obligation^  directly  contradictory 
both  in  letter  and  spirit  to  his  previous  acceptance  of  the  Cove- 
nant) he  is  at  a  loss,  with  all  his  admiration  of  Hale's  character,. 
and  all  his  conviction  of  his  integrity,  for  reasons  to  exculpate 
lum  from  the  charges  of  pusillanimity,  selfishness,  or  versatility. 
Some  account  of  the  Instrument  in  question,  which  so  strongly 
marked  the  complexion  of  the  times  and  the  religious  senti«- 
ments  of  the  prevailing  party,  with  the  Instrument  itself  (as  not 
unlikely  to  interest,  at  least,  younger  readers,  who  may  not  have- 
had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  it)  is  subjoined : 

In  1661,  we  may  premise  from  Rapin,  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
lament  ordered  that  this  document  should  be  burned  by  the 
common  hangman  (which  was  performed  with  great  rejoicings) 
as,  also,  the  Acft  mentioned  below  for  subscribing  the  Engage- 
ment *  against  a  King  and  a  House  of  Peers/    ^ 
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sat  several  times  with  other  laymen  in  the  assembly 
of  divines.     He  was  then  in  great  esteem  with  the 

*^  In  1643,  afler  the  flames  of  civil  war  had  brokeD  out,  and 
the  King  and  the  Parliament  had  made  an  appeal  to  the  sword, 
the  latter  published  an  ordinance,  calling  an  Assembly  of  Divines 
and  Laymen  to  be  held  at  Westminster,  to  be  consulted  by  both 
Houses,  for  settling  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  Chyrclr 
of  England.  This  measure  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
smoothing  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Commissioners  from 
the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  and  treating  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  an  union  of  the  Churches.  The  two  nations  entered 
into  a  mutual  League  and  Covenant,  and  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  were  ordered  by  both  Houses  to  frame  an  exhortation 
to  the  taking  of  the  Covenant,  to  be  publicly  read  in  every 
church.  It  was  directed  to  be  printed  and  published,  and  ap- 
pointed to  be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  parliament  and  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  which  was  performed  with  great  solemnity. 

"  A  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  for  Reformation  and  De- 
fence of  Religion,  the  Honour  and  Happiness  of  the  King,  and 
the  Peace  and  Safety  of  the  three  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland:. 

«  We  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens,  bur- 
gesses, ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  commons  of  all  sorts,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  the  providence 
of  God  living  under  one  king,  and  being  of  one  reformed  reli- 
gion, having  before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  the  King's  Majesty  and  his  posterity, 
and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  kingdoms, 
wherein  every  one's  private  condition  is  included^  and  caUing 
to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots,  conspiracies,  attempts, 
and  practices  of  the  enemy  of  God  against  the  true  religion 
and  professors  thereof  in  all  places,  especially  in  these  three 
kingdoms,  ever  since  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  how  much 
their  rage,  power,  and  presumption  are  of  late  and  at  this  time 
increased  and  exercised ;  whereof  the  deplorable  estate  of  the 
Church  and  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  estate  of  the 
Church  and  Kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dangerous  estate  of 
the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland  are  present  and  public 
testimonies:  we  have  (now  at  last)  afler  other  means  of  suppli- 
cation, remonstrance,  protestations,  and  sufferings  for  the  pre- 
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pariiament,  and  employed  bj  them  as  a  lawyer  upoii 
many  important  affairs.    In  partacular,  he  was  i^ 

servation  of  ourselves  and  our  religion  from  utter  ruin  and 
destructioDy  according  to  the  commendable  practice  of  these 
kingdoms  in  former  times  and  the  example  of  God's  people  in 
other  nations,  after  a  mature  deliheration  resolved  and  deter*, 
mined  to  enter  mto  a  mutual  and  solemn  League  .and  Covenant,, 
wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  eai^h  one  of  us  for  himself  with 
our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most  high  God  do  swear : 

**  1.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly,  through 
the  grace  of  God  endeavour  in  our  several  places  and  caDings 
the  preservation  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  doctrine,  worsh^^  discipline,  and  government  against 
our  common  enemies,  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  king- 
dom of  England  and  Ireland  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  best  reformed  Churches;  and  we  shall  endeavour 
to  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  to  the 
nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confessing  of 
faith,  form  of  church-government,  directory  fmr  worsliip  and 
catechising,  that  we  and  our  posterity  aft^  us  may  as  brethren 
live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  us. 

**  2.  That  we  shall  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  person, 
endeavdur  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  church- 
government  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  their  Chancellors  and 
Gommissiaries,  Deans,  X)eans  and  Chapters,  Archdeacons,  and  HI 
other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy),  super*- 
stition,  heresy,  schisms,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be 
found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godli- 
ness y  lest  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in 
danger  to  receive  of  their  plagues,  and  that  the  Lord  may  be 
one,  apd  his  name  one,  in  the  Three  Kingdoms. 

**  3.  We  shall  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality,  and  constancy 
in  our  several  vocations  endeavour  with  our  estates  and  lives 
mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parliaments, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  Kingdoms ;  and  to  preserve  and  defend 
the  King's  Majesty's  person  and  authority,  in  the  preservation 
and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  Kingdom ; 
that  the  world  may  bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  our 
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pointed  one.  of  the  CommissioneTB.  to  treat  on.  the 
leduction  of  Oxford*     In  this  capacity  he  performed. 

loyalty;  and  that  we  have  no  thoughts  of  intention  to  diminish « 
his  Majesty's  just  power  and  greatness. 

^^  .4.  We  shall  also,  with  ail  faithfulness,  endeavour  the  dis- 
covery of  all  such  as  have  been  or  shall  be  incendiaries,  malig- 
nants,  or  evil  instruments  by  hindering  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion^ dividing  the  King  from  his  people  or  one  of  the  Kingdoma 
from  another^  or.  making  &ctions  or  parties  among  the  people 
contrary  to  this  League  and  Covenant;  that  they  may  be  brought 
to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign  punishment  as  the  degree, 
of  their  ofiences  shall  require  or  deserve,  or  the  supreme  judica- 
tories of  both  kingdoms  respectively,  or  others  having  power, 
from  them  for  that  efiect,  shall  judge  convenientr 

^V  5*  And  whereas  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace  between 
these  Kingdoms,  desired  in  former  times  to  our  progenitors,  is., 
by  the  good  providence  of  God  granted  unto. us,  and  hath  been, 
lately  ccmduded  and  settled  by  both  parliaments ;  we  shall  each, 
one  of  us,  according  to  our  place  and  interests,  endeavour  that 
they  may  remain  conjoined  in  a  firm  peace  and  union  to  all 
posterity,  and  that  justice  may  be  done  upon  the  wilful  opposen- 
thereof  in  manner  expressed  in  the  precedent  articles. 

**  6.  We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places  and  callings,  in . 
this  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the  King* 
dotns  assist  and  defend  all  those  who  enter  into  this  League) 
and  Covenant,  in  maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof:  BXkd  shall 
sot  suifisr  ourselves  directly  or  indirectly,  by  whatsoever  com- 
bination, persuasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  withdrawn 
from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunctioa;  whether  to  make  de- 
fection on  the  contrary  part,  or  to  give  ourselves  to  a  detestable 
indifierency  or  neutrality  in  this  cause,  which  so  much  ooncern- 
eth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  Kingdom,  and  thehonour. 
of  the  King;  but  shall  all  the  days  of  our  lives  zealously  ai^d 
constantly  continue  therein  against  all  opposition,  and  promote 
the  same  according  to  our  power  against  all  lets  and  impedi*^ 
mepts  whatsoever  $  and  what  we  ourselves  are  not  able  to  sup- 
press or  overcome,  we.  shall  reveal  or  make  it  known,  that:  it ; 
may  be  timely  prevented  or  removed :  all  which  we  shall  do,  as> . 
io  the  siglUof  God. 

^*  And  because  these  Kingdoms  are  guilty  of  auuny  siaaand; 
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a:  s^al  service  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  prerail* 
ing  upon  General  Fairfex  to  spare  the*  Universitjr 
with  all  it's  ancient  treasures  of  learning. 

Though  he  sincerely  lamented  the  fate  of  Charles 
I.,  he  yet  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  the  Engage- 
ment to  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  in  1652,  he  was. 
dected  by  the  parliament  with  some  others  to  re- 
vise and  reform  the  laws  of  England. 

Cromwell,  upon  his  appointment  to  the  Protector- 
*hip,  rightly  judging  that  the  countenance  of  Mr. 

provocatjons  against  God  and  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too 
maoofest  by  obc  present  distresses  and  dangers,  and  the  fruits 
thereof;  we  profess  and  declare  before  God  and  the  world  our 
unfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  sins,  and  for  the  sins  of 
these  Kingdoms  especially ;  that  we  have  not  as  we  ought  valued* 
the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  Gospel,  that  we  have  not  laboured 
for  the  purity  and  power  thereof,  and  that  we  have  not  en- 
deavoured to  receive  Christ  in  our  hearts,  nor  to  walk  worthy 
of  him  in  our  lives,  which  are  the  causes  of  other  sins  and  trans- 
gressions, so  much  abounding  among  ua ;  and  our  true  and  un- 
feigned purpose,  desire,  and  endeavour  for  ourselves  and  all 
others  under  our  power  and  charge  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
and  in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  man  to  amend  out  lives, 
and  each  one  to  go  before  another  in  the  example  of  a  real  -  re- 
formation, that  the  Lord  may  turn  away  his  wrath  and  heavy 
indignation,  and  establish  these  churches  and  kingdoms  in  truth 
and  peace.  And  this  Covenant  we  make  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  Grod  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  with  a  true  jnt^tion^ 
to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall  answer  at  that  great  day  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed;  most  humbly  be-' 
seeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit  to  this  end^ 
and  to  bless  our  desires  and  proceedings  with  such  success  aa 
may  be  deliverance  and  safety  to  his  people,  and  encouragement 
to  other  Chostian  Churches  groaning  under,  or  in  danger  of. 
the  yoke  of  Anti-christian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  same  or  like 
Associati<^n  or  Covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  enlargement 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Chnst,  and  the:  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths.'' 

C  SI 
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would  give  height  to  his  goyemihafit^*  never 
cedsed  fais  importunities,  till  he  had  prevailed  upon 

*  And  also  take  off  an  intrepid  barrister,  who  might  power- 
fully thwart  hb  views.  He  had  already  pleaded  for  the  eleven 
members,  whom  as  most  actively  hostile  to  his  views,  Cromwell 
hod  daringly  stimulated  the  army  to  accuse.  Hale's  scruples  iibouf 
accepting  a  commission  from  an  usurper  were  quieted  by  his  con- 
sidering, that  *  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  protection  of 
property  were  at  all  times  necessary:'  and  he  was  greatly 
pressed  besides  by  many  royalist  lawyers,  particularly  Sir  Or- 
lando Bridgetnan  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer ;  as  well  as  justified 
by  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Sheldon  and  Dr.  Henchman,  subse- 
quently promoted  to  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  London. 
Cromwell,  indeed,  had  declared,  that  ^  if  he  might  not  govern 
by  red  gowns,  he  was  resolved  to  govern  by  red  coats/ 

On  entering  upon  his  employment,  he  drew  up  the  following 
paper  for  his  guidance : 

Things  nece&sary  to  he  continually  had  in  remembrance  : 

1.  That,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  I  am  entrusted  for 
God,  the  King,  and  Country ;  and  therefore, 

2.  That  it  be  done,  1.  Uprightly;  2.  Deliberately ^  3.  Reso- 
lutely. 

3.  That  I  rest  not  upon  my  own  understanding  or  strength; 
but  implore  and  rest  upon  the  direction  and  strength  of  God. 

4.  Thaty  in  the  execution  of  justice,  I  carefully  lay  aside  my 
own  passions,  and  not  give  way  to  them,  hbwever  provoked. 

5.  That  I  be  wholly  intent  upon  the  business  that  I  ani  about^ 
remitting  all  other  cares  and  thoughts,  as  unseasonable,  and 
interruptions. 

6.  That  I  suffisr  not  myself  to  be  prepossessed  with  any  judge- 
ment at  all,  till  the  whole  busines  and  both  parties  be  heard, 

,  7.  That  I  never  engage  myself  in  the  beginning  of  any  cause, 
but  reserve  itiyself  unprejudiced,  till  the  whole  be  heard. 

8.  That  in  bui^iness  capital,  though  my  nature  prompt  nie  to 
pity,  yet  to  consider  that  there  is  also^a  pity  due  to  the  country. 

9.  That  I  be  bot  too  rigid  in  matters  purely  conscientious* 
where  all  the  harm  is  diversity  of  judgement. 

10.  That  I  be  not  biassed  with  compassion  to  the  poor,  or* 
favour  to  the  rich,  in  point  of  justice. 
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him  to  accept  the  office  of  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Common  Bench,  as  it  was  then  called:  for  which 
purpose  he  was  made  by  writ  a  Serjeant  in  Januaiy, 
l654i.  He  had  great  scruples,  however,  concerning 
the  legality  of  the  authority,  under  which  he  was  to 
exercise  his  new  office ;  and,  after  he  had  gone  two 
or  three  circuits,  being  tdd  by  Cromwell  (who,  upon 
his  dismissing  a  jtiry  specially  returned  by  himsdf, 
resented  his  sturdy  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  laws 
and  the  rights  of  the  people)  that  *  he  was  not  fit  to 
be  a  judge,'  he  replied,  ^  It  was  very  true,'*  and 

11«  That  popular  or  court  applause,  or  distaste,  have  no 
influence  into  any  thing  I  do  hi  point  of  distribution  of  justice* 

]2«  Not  to  be  solicitous  what  men  will  say  or  tluQk,  so  long 
as  I  keep  myself  exactly  according  to  the  rules  of  justice. 

13.  If  in  criminals  it  be  a  measuring  cast,  to  incline  to  mercy 
and  acquittal. 

14.  In  criminals  that  consist  merely  in  words,  when  no  more 
harm  ensues,  moderation  is  no  injustice. 

15.  In  criminals  of  blood,  if  the  £Eict  be  evident,  severity  is 
justice. 

16.  To  abhor  all  private  solicitations,  of  what  kind  soever, 
and  by  whomsoever  in  matters  depending. 

17.  To  charge  my  servants,  !•  Not  to  interpose  in  any  business 
whatsoever ;  2.  Not  to  take  more  than  their  known  fees;  S.  Not 
to  give  any  undue  precedence  to  causes ;  4.  Not  to  irecpmmend 
counsel.    . 

18.  To  be  short  and  sparing  at  meals,  that  I  may  be  the  fitter 
for  business. 

*  *  Who  can  read  with  indifference  (asks  an  able  writer)  the 
reasons  which,  with  his  usual  modesty  and  sincerity,  he  assigns 
for  declining  the  judicial  office,  and  in  which  he  represents  him- 
self as  having  **  too  much  pity,  clemency,  and  ten4erBe8g  i^ 
cases  of  life,  which  may  prove  an  unservipeable  temper  for 
bustling?*** 

— ——  ^*  MitU'precUms^  pietatk  abundansy 
•*  JRopn^  parens  erat.^* 

(Claud,  de  IV.  Cons.  Honor.  113.) 
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thenceforward  refused  to  try  criminal  causes.  He 
was  the  more  readily  excused,  we  may  be  assured, 
because  he  acted  with  so  much  firmness  and  inte- 
grity, in  opposition  to  the  power  from  which  h6 
derived  his  commission.  Of  this  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his 
*  Life  of  Hale,'  produces  one  instance,  whidi  lom^bt 
to  be  transmitted  as  a  mirror  for  judges  to  the 
latest  posterity.  Soon  after  he  was  placed  on  the 
bench,  a  trial  was  brought  before  him  at  Lincoln 


¥€t  so  far  did  he  share  in  the  credulity  of  his  contemporaries 
about  witchcrafl,  that  in  the  Suffolk  Sessions  (held  at  Bury  St* 
Edmund's)  of  1664^,  he  not  only  condemned  two  widows  of 
Lowestofi^  but  suffered  judgement  to  be  executed  upon  them : 
and'  even  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  utate  against 
*  Vulgar  Errors '  (see  a  Note  on  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
1. 90.)  is  said  upon  this  occasion  to  have  declared  himself  in  court 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  *  the  fits  of  the  patients  were  natural,  but 
heightened  by  the  Devil  co-operating  with  the  malice  of  the 
witches ;  *  confirming  that  opinion  by  a  similar  case  in  Den* 
mark,  and  so  far  influencing  the  jury  that  the  two  women  were 
hanged. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  too  wise  to  be  pedantic,  and  too 
honest  to  be  artificial.  Knowledge,  reflexion,  and  a  lively  sense 
drf  morality  and  religion  had  elevated  his  mind  far  above  the 
petty  gratifications,  which  high  office  supplies  to  the  weakness  of 
vanity  and  the  restlessness  of  ambition.  But  I  suspect  that,  in 
order  to  sooth  some  unquiet  misgivings  and  some  tender  yeam- 
ihg  of  his  soul,  he  by  frequent  efforts  of  recollection  summoned 
to  his  aid  those  maxims,  which  might  lighten  the  burthen  of  hit 
painful  office  as  a  Judge.  Hence,  in  his  Contemplations  Moral 
and  Divine,  we  read,  **  There  must  be  duly  considered  the  dif- 
ference between  a  private  person  and  a  public  person,  whether 
minister  or  magistrate.  The  foimer,  namely  the  private  person, 
humility  must  teach  him  compassion,  charitableness,  gentleness : 
but  the  latter,  being  entrusted  in  a  public  ministration,  doth 
olterius  'oices  agere;  his  personal  humility,  as  a  private  man, 
must  teach  him  to  be  charitable,  but  yet  not  to  be  Temiss  or 
unfaithful  in  the  exercise  of  his  oflSce, "  * 
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Assizes  against  a  soldier  of  the  garrison,  for  the  mur- 
ther  of  a  townsman  who  had  been  of  the  King's 
party.  The  latter  was  in  a  field  with  a  fowling- 
^  on  his  shoulder,  upon  which  the  soldier  L 
formed  him,  he  was  acting  contrary  to  an  order 
made  by  the  Prgtector,  *  that  no  royalist  should 
carry  arms/  and  would  have  forced  his  gun  from 
him;  but  he,  being  stronger  than  his  assailant, 
threw  him  down,  and  having  beaten  him,  left  him. 
The  soldier,  telling  a  comrade  how  he  had  been 
used,  prevailed  on  him  to  assist  him  in  taking  re- 
venge. Accordingly,  they  both  watched  the  un- 
suspecting citizen,  upon  his  return  to  the  town,  again 
demanded  his  gun  which  was  again  refused,  and 
while  his. new  foe  was  struggling  with  him,  the 
other  came  behind,  and  running  his  sword  into  his 
body  killed  him  on  the  spot  This  happened  in  the 
time  of  the  Assizes,  so  that  they  were  both  tried 
soon  after  the  fact.  Against  the  comrade  there  was 
no  proof  of  malice  prepense:  he  was,  therefore, 
found  guilty  only  of  manslaughter,  and  burnt  in 
the  hand.  But  the  other,  on  the  clearest  evidence, 
was  convicted  of  murther;  and  though  Colonel 
WhaUey,  Governor  of  the  garrison,  urged  that  *  the 
man  was  killed  for  having  disobeyed  the  Protector^s 
order,  and  that  the  soldier  had  only  done  his  duty,* 
the  Judge  paid  little  regard  either  to  his  reasoning, 
or  to  some  menaces  which  he  threw  out ;  not  only 
passing  sentence  against  him,  but  ordering  execution 
to  be  done  so  suddenly,  that  there  could  be  no  time 
to  apply  for  a  reprieve. 

He  was  at  this  time,  we  learn  from  the  same  au- 
thority, elected  a  member  of  parliament  (for  there 
being  then  no  House  of  Lords,  Judges  m%ht  be 
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chosen  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commona),  and  he  at- 
tended it  with  the  design  of  obstructing  the  mad  and 
wicked  projects  then  set  on  foot  by  two  parties,  who 
had  very  different  principles  and  ends^ 

On  one  hand,  some  that  were  perhaps  m(»re  sin- 
cere, yet  were  really  brainsick,  designed  they  knew 
not  what;  being  resolved  to  pull  down  a  standing 
ministry  of  the  law  and  property  of  England,  and  aO 
the  ancient  rules  of  this  government,  and  set  up  in 
ifs  room  an  indigested  enthusiastical  scheme,  which 
they  c^ed  *  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  or  of  his  Saints :' 
many  of  them  being  really  in  expectation,  that  one 
day  or  another  Christ  would  come  down  and  sit 
among  them,  and  at  least  they  thought  to  begin 
the  glorious  thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Re- 
velation. 

Others  at  the  same  time,  taking  advantages  front 
the  fears  dnd  apprehensions  that  all  the  sober  men  of 
the  nation  were  in,  lest  they  should  fall  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  distracted  sort  of  people,  who  to  all 
their  other  ill  principles  added  great  cruelty^  which 
they  had  copied  from  those  at  Munster  in  the  former 
age,  intended  to  improve  that  opportunity  to  raise 
their  own  fortunes  and  families.  Amidst  these, 
Judge  Hale  steered  a  middle  course ;  for,  as  he  would 
engage  for  neither  side,  so  he  with  many  more 
woi*thy  men  came  to  parliaments  more  out  of  a 
design  to  hinder  mischief,  than  to  do  much  good ; 
Tvisely  foreseeing  that  the  inchnations  for  the  Royal 
Family  were^  daily  gtowing  so  much,  that  in  time 
the  disorders  then  in  agitation  wpuld  ferment  to 
that  happy  resolution,  in  which  they  determined  in 
May,  1660.  And,  therefore,  all  that  could  be  then 
done  wa£i,  to  oppose  the  01  designs  of  both  parties^ 
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th^  enthusiasts  as  well  as  the  usurpeirs.  Among  the 
other  e^tr^y^gant  motions  made  in  this  parliainenty 
ope  wa$  to  destroy  all  the  records  in  the  Tpwer,  and 
to  s^ttl^  the  nation  on  a  new  foundation :  so  he  took 
his  province  to  himself  to  show  the  madness  of  this 
pfTPposition^  the  injustice  of  it^  and  the  mischiefs  that 
would  fpUow  on  it ;  and  he  did  it  with  such  clearness 
^nd  strengUi  of  reason,  as  not  only  satisfied  all  sober 
persons  (for  it  may  be  supposed,  that  was  soon  done), 
but  stopped  even  the  mouths  of  the  firantic  people 
themselves. 

Thus  he  continued  administering  justice,  till  the 
Protector  died ;  but  then  he  both  refused  the  mourn- 
ings that  were  sent  to  him  and  his  servants  for  the 
fqneral,  and  likewise  to  accept  the  commission  ten- 
d^ed  to  him  by  Richard  Cromwell;  atlegiog,  *  that 
lie  could  no  longer  act  under  such  authority.'  In 
the  parliament  convened  by  the  new  Protector^ in 
January,  1659,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  burgesses 
for  the.  University  of  Oxford,,  in  .gratitude  chiefly 
perhaps  for  the  service  which  he  had  formerly  len- 
dered  that  body.  In  the  Healing  Parliament  of  1660^ 
which  recalled  C^iarles  II.,  he  sat  as  representative 
far  the  county  of  Gloucester.* 

Averse  as  he  was  from  those  principles,  says  Mt 
Seijeant  Runnington,  which  actuated  the  govern- 
ment of  Crom  veU,  he  nevertheless  avoided  the  extre- 


*  To  procure  voices,  his  competitor  had  spent  nearly  1000^., 
a  gte^it  nixm  to  be  ^tpplpyed  th^t  way  in  those  days  I  while  Hale 
had  not  only  been  at  no  cost  (far,  indeed,  from  soliciting  the 
station,  he  had  long  withstood  those,  who  pressed  him  to  appear) 
but  even  declined  promising  to  appear  till  three  days  before  the 
elebtion ;  yet  such  was  the  love  and  esteem  of  him  in  the  neigh- 
boprhood/  that  he  was  preferred. 
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iBities,  into  which  the  temerity  of  the  loyalists  tod 
often  precipitated  them.  Faction  and  party  ht 
^ually  despi^d ;  nay,  attached  as  he  was  to  mo]> 
archy  and  his  Sovereign,  upon  the  Restoration  (of 
which  he  was  a  considerable  promoter)  he  was  unwill*- 
ing  to  receive  Charles  without  reasonable  restrictions; 
conceiving  this  to  be,  of  all  other  incidents,  the  most 
opportraie  to  limit  that  prerogative,  which  had  given 
4ise  to  such  recent  and  unparallelled  calamities. 
'  We  are  taught  under  every  form  of  government 
to  apprehend  usurpation,  either  from  the  abuse,  or 
fix)m  the  extension,  of  the  executive  power;  and, 
though  it  be  no  advantage  to  a  prince  to  enjoy  more 
power  than  is  consistent  with  the  good  of  his  sub- 
jects, yet  this  maxim  is  but  a  feeble  security  against 
the  passions  and  the  follies  of  men.  Those  who  are 
entrusted  with  power  in  any  degree  are  disposed,  from 
the  mere  dislike  of  constraint,  to  remove  opposi- 
tion. Sensible  of  such  truths,  Hale  moved  the  Com- 
mons that, '  a  Committee  might  be  appointed  to  look 
into  the  propositions  which  had  been  made,  and 
the  ccmcessio«s  which  had  been  offered  by  the  l^te 
King;  that  they  might  thence  digest  such^proposi'*' 
tions,  as  they  should  think  fit  to  be  sent  over  to  the 
king,' 

This  motion,  through  the  influence  of  Monk, 
^ed  of  success.  It  showed,  however,  (hat  Hale  en* 
tertained  a  warm  regard  for  the  republic,  a  high 
respect  far  it's  laws,  and  that  he  was  no  friend  to 
those  opinions  which  tended  to  support  the  indefea* 
iible  right  of  prerogative.  The  motives,  which  deter^ 
mined  the  fate  of  this  motion,  were  the  very  reveirse 
of,  and  equally  in  extreme  with,  those  which  in^ 
fiuenced  the  Commons  against  Charles  L    The  ge- 
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neral  opinion  now  seemed  to  condemn  all  jealous  ca« 
pitulations  with  the  Sovereign.  Harassed  with  con- 
viilsaoni^  finsa  ardently  wished  for  repose,  and  were 
tMrSied  at  the  mention  of  negotiation  or  delay. 
Added  to  this,  the  passion  for  liberty,  having  pro- 
duced such  horrid  commotions,  began  to  give  place 
to  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  obedience. 

Why  Monk  should  disapprove  the  imposition  of 
rational  conditions,  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for : 
Tie  seemed  resolved,  however,  that  the  crown  he  in- 
tend^ to  restore  should  be  conferred  on  the  King 
free  and  unincumbered.  He  knew  not,  perhaps,  that 
Kberty  is  never  in  greater  danger,  than  when  we 
measure  national  felicity  by  the  blessings  which  a 
prince  may  bestow,  or  by  the  mere  tranquillity  which 
inay  attend  an  equitable  administration.  The  Sove- 
reign may  dazzle  with  his  heroic  qualities ;  he  may 
proteict  his  subjects  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  animal 
advantage  or  pleasure :  but  the  benefits  arising  from 
liberty  are  of  a  different  sort  They  are  not  the  effects 
of  a  virtue  and  of  a  goodness  which  operate  in  the 
breast  of  one  man,  but  the  communication  of  virtue 
itself  to  many,  and  such  a  distribution  of  functions  in 
civil  societies,  as  gives  to  numbers  the  exercise  and 
occupations  which  pertain  to  their  nature. 

Charles,  inunediately  after  his  restoration,  came 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  in  the  most  earnest  terms 
pressed  an  act  of  general  indemnity :  urging  not  only 
*  the  necessity  of  it,  but  the  obligation  of  a  promise 
which  he  had  formerly  given ;  a  promise,  which  he 
would  ever  regard  as  sacred,  since  to  that  he  pro- 
bably owed  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  his  parliament.* 
This  measure  of  the  King,  though  irregular,  was 
feceived^  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  the  Conunoxu^ 
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after  some  debate,  appointed  a  Committee  to  forward 
the  generous  purpose. 

Serjeant  Hale  had  the  honour  of  being  nomi^ 
nated  one  of  the  Committee;  and  now,  in  the  exqcu** 
tion  of  this^  high  trust,  he  exerted  all  thp  powers  of 
his  mind,  and  all  the  goodness  of  his  hearts  tp  ter^ 
minate  those  evils  which  had  too  Ipng  and  too  ne<:jes- 
sarily  prevailed.  Prudence  and  humanity  dictated, 
that  the  sooner  the  biU  passed,  the  sooner*  th0  bles$- 
ings  pf  peace  would  be  diffused.  With  an  assiduity 
to  be  equalled  only  by  his  philanthropy,  he  framed, 
carried  oii,  and  supported  the, bill. 

Within  the  space  of  a  month  after  the  Reiteration, 
he  was  recalled  to  the  degree  of  a  Serjeant  at  Law 
by  the  roy^l  writ,  that  of  Cromwell  being  deemed 
illegal;  and,  upon  settling  the  Courts  of  Westminster 
Hall  in  Novemb^,  he  was  constituted  Chief  BaroQ 
of  the  Exchequer.  When  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cla* 
rendon  delivered  to  him  his  commission,  he  told  him^ 
*  that  if  the  King  could  have  found  an  honester  and 
fitter  man  for  that  employment,  he  would  not  have 
advanced  him  to  it ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  pre- 
fm^  him,  because  he  knew  none  who  deserved  it 
so  well,"  *  In  this  station  he  continued  eleven  years, 
jand  highly  raised  the  reputation  and  practice  of  his 
court  by  his  invariable  impartiality,f  his  inde&tiga^ 


*  This  was,  precisely,  the  compliment  paid  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
one  of  his  trenerals  on  making  him  a  Marichal  de  France;  and 
It  is  repeated  by  Mr.  Edgewortb,  in  bis  !  Professional  Edaca«» 
tion,^  ai|  liighly  enhancing  the  value  of  the  new  dignity,    p.  423« 

f  <*  I  remember,"  says  Dryde9,  *<  a  saying  of  King  Charles  II, 
on  Sir  Matthew.  Hale  (who  was,  doubtless,  an  uncorrupt  and 
upright  man)  that  ^  his  servants  were  sure  to  be  cast  on  a  trial, 
which  was  heard  before  him;*  not  diat  he  thought  the  Judge 
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bte  diUgeiDce^  and  his  great  exactness  in  trials.  The 
only  complaint,    indeed,   which  was  made  agdnst 

was  possible  to  be  bribed,  but  that  his  int^ity  might  be  too 
scrupulous^  and  that  the  causes  of  the  Crown  were  always  suspi- 
cious when  the  privileges  of  the  subject  were  concerned/^ 

The  servility,  insolence,  and  partiality  (observes  Thirlwall) 
to  which  Hale  formed  an  honourable  exception,  of  many  of  the 
Judges  in  this  Monarch's  reign  present  to  the  view  a  disgust- 
ing picture  of  the  administration  of  public  justice.  What  a 
strUcing  contrast  <do  they  exhibit  to  the  Judges,  who  grace  the 
bench  of  the  present  day !  The  sobriety  and  gravity  of  their  de« 
portment,  the  patience  and  impartiality  with  which  they  poise 
the  scales  of  justice  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  King 
and  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  cease  to  become  the  theme  of 
admiration  and  applause,  because  they  are  now  famOiar  and  uni- 
versally experienced. 

.  They,  however,  who  wish  to  appreciate  the  value  and.  mea- 
sure the  extent  of  these  politipa)  blessings,  and  calculate  their  im- 
portance to  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property  of  the  subject,  ought  to  look  back  to  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  former  times,  and  peruse  the  trials  in  whidi  a 
Scroggs,  a  Howell,  a  Pemberton,  and  a  Jefireys  presided. 
.  The  remark  of'  Mr.  Serjeant  Rumington  breathes  such  a 
spirit  of  constitutional  liberty,  so  honourable  to  his  profession 
as  a  lawyer,  and  to  his  feelings  as  an  Englishman,  that  I  am 
persuaded  no  apology  is  necessary  for  introducing  it  here. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  our  history,  it  may  seem 
strange,  but  it  is  pot  more  so  thai!  true,  that  the  Judges  were 
formerly  dependent  oh  the  caprice  of  the  Crown.  Pren^tive, 
BO  doubts  thought  it  necessary;  but  the  subject  fouqd  it  partial 
and  oppressive.  Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,' 
and  anterior  to  the  glorious  Revolution,  men  of  pliant  disposi- 
tions were  raised  to  the  bench,  while  those  who  distributed  ju8» 
tice  were  removed :  even-handed  justice  gave  way  to  wicked 
policy ;  objects  the  ibost  precious  were  by  vicious  constructioDS, 
without  ceremony  and  without  fear,  sacrificed  by  those,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  protect  and  preserve  them.  Sad  and  melancholy 
most  have  been  the  prospect ;  for  when  the  channels  of  public 
justice  are  corrupted;  where  justice  itself  is  corrupted  into  the 
means  of  revenge,  political  mtsety  is  arrived  to  it's  height*' 
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him  was,  '  that  he  did  not  despatch  matters  ({uidk 
enough:'  but  his  delays  generally  proved  decisive^ 
as  from  his  judgement  there  were  seldom  any  an- 
K*.  I.  wL^a.  for  per^n,.  to  his  high  s^tio!;; 
to  have  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
thein..  This  he  was  desirous  to  avoid,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  go  to  court;  whidi  the  Chancellor  observing, 
SKUt  for  him  to  his  house  upon  business,  at  a  time 

From  the  numerous  instances,  which  might  be  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  assertion,  the  following  is  Sufficient  to  establish  it  be- 
yond a  doubt  or  contradiction:  In  the  year  1688,  on  the  t^ial 
of  Lord  Russell,  Jefireys  in  his  speech  to  the  jury  turned  the 
'  untimely  fate  of  Essex  into  a  proof  of  the  conspiracy,  in  which 
he  and  Russell  had  been  engaged.  Pemberton  was  removed 
from  the  head  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  even  from  the  Privy 
Council,  and  Jeffreys  put  in  his  place ;  in  order  by  the  fierce-*^ 
ness  of  his  manners  to  cope  with  a  man,  the  vigour  of  whose^ 
spirit  was  known  diroughout  Europe. 

In  the  year  1691*  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  to  confirm  the 
9alaries  and  offices  of  the  Judges  for  life ;  but  the  King,  even  at 
that  great  sera  of  liberty,  refused  his  assent,  leaving  room  for  a 
fiucceeding  Monarch  to  give  unasked  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
what  William  refused  to  their  praya's.  However,  to  mamtain  the^ 
dignity  and  independence  of  those  functionariei^  it  was  soon  after*: 
ward  enacted  that  their  commissions  should  be  made  not  as  for* 
merly,  Durante  ben^placito,  but  Ctuamdiu  bene  se  gesicrinU  Their 
salaries  were  also  ascertained  and  established,  and  their  removal 
declared  lawful,  on  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament* 
This  law  has  been  since  improved.  His  present  Majesty  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  declared  from  the  throne,  that  *  he  looked 
upon  the  independence  and  uprightness  of  the  Judges  as  essen-^ 
tial  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  as. one  of  the  best . 
lecurities  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  as  most 
conducive  ta  the  honour^ of  the  Crown ;  and  therefore  earnestly, 
recommended  to  parliament,  that  they  might.be  continued 
during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithstanding  any  demise  of  the* 
Crown/  This  the  parliament  immediately  took  into  considera- 
tion^ and  with  all  possible  despatch  passed  a  law  in  every  respect 
cpnformable  with  the  recoinniendatiou« 
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when^ he^knew  the  Ring  would  be.  there,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  his >  Sovereign,  as  ^  his  modeft  Chief. 
Baron ; '  upon  which,  his  Majesty  insisted  on  making 
him  a  Knight. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  great  man,  that  he  manifested, 
such  a  dislike  of  the  very  a{^iearance  of  bribery/  as 
was  construed  into  affectation ;  and  of  this  his  scru* 
puloiis  disposition  some  remarkable  instances  are  re- 
corded. The  following  will  sufficiently  mark  his. 
character :  Upon  one  of  his  circuits,  a  gentleman, 
who  had  a  canse  to  be  determined  at  the  Assizes, 
sent  him  a  buck  for  his  table.  When  the  trial  came 
on,  he  told  the  donor,  ^  he  could  not  suffer  it  to  proceed, 
till  he  bad  paid  him  for  his  venison ;'  and  though  the 
gentleman  protested,  ^  that  he  had  done  no  more  to 
him,  than  to  every  Judge  who  had  gone  the  circuit,* 
lie  strenuously  persisted  in  his  refusal  The  record 
was  withdrawn. 

He  was  particularly  delicate  in  avoiding  everj 
suspicion  of  having  been  previously  influenced  in  hi&; 
decisions.  Being  once  visited  in  his  chamber  by  a 
nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  who  had  a  suit  before 
him,  he  absolutely  refused  hearing  from  him  any 
statement  of  the  case;  saying,  that  *  he  never  re-, 
oeived  information  upon  causes  except  in  the  open 
icdurt,  where  both  parties  might  be  heard  alike.* 
Conceiving  himself  affronted,  the  Peer  complained 
to  the  King :  but  Charles,  who  understood  propriety, 
bid  him  ^  be  contented;  for  he  verily  believed  Judge 
Hale  would  use  himself  no  better,  should  he  make  a 
similar  attempt.' 

Sir  Matthew,  agreeably  to  one  of  the  maxims  of  his 
f^ypuri^  Atticus,  now  began  to  incline  to  the  di^sen*. 
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ters,*  thmking  that  tMey  were  oppressed  in  this  reigfa. 
Many  of  them,  he  thought,  had  merited  highly  iii 
the  business  of  the  King's  restoration,  and  at  least 
deserved  that  the  terms  of  conformity  should  not 
have  been  made  stricter  than  they  were  before  the 
war.  But  what  afflicted  him  most  was,  thai  he  saw 
the  heats  and  contentions  which  followed  upon  those 
different  parties  and  interests,  took  people  off  from 
the  indispensable   things  of  religion,!   arid   slack- 

*  The  Hon.  Roger  North  indeed,  who  in  his  *  Life  ot  Ldrd 
Guildford '  has  studiously  laboured  to  depress  the  character  of 
•Hale,  represents  him  as  biassed  in  favour  not  only  of  dissenters^ 
but  of.  the  popular  party  in  general ;  a  leaning,  surely  not  un- 
desirable .in  a  Judge,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II»:  but  he  ac*' 
knowledges,  that '  he  did  the  Crown  more  justice  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  since  be  well 
knew  what  was  law,  and  always  decided  accordingly/  His 
vanity  and  fondness  for  subtile  distinctions,  criminated  by  this 
writer,  though  unfortunate  foibles,  did  not  detract  from  his  sub- 
stantial merits  of  being  a  sincere  lover  of  justice,  and  it's  un- 
daunted assertory 

He  was  of  great  service,  it  may  here  be  added,  to  the  oity  of. 
London  after  the  fire,  by  sitting  in  Clifford's  Inn  to  assist  in  com- 
promising, differences  between  landlord  and  tenants :  so  that  the  • 
sudden  and  quiet  building  of  the  city,  which  is  justly  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  (then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  subsequently  Lord  Keeper)  and  himself ; 
since,  without  the  rules  then  laid  down,  there  might  have  other- 
wise followed  such  a  train  of  vexatious  suits,  as  would  perhaps 
have  been  littl^  less  chargeable  than  the  fire  itself  had  been. 
Those  rules  were,  more  particularly,  contrived  by  Hale ;  and, 
in  their  construction,  he  found  his  readiness  at  arithmetic  and 
his  skill  in  ^chitecture  eminently  useful. 

f  The  example  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  observes  the  respectable 
editor  of  his  *  Moral  and  Religious  Works,'  the  Rev.  T.  Thirl- 
wall,  will  be  found    in  an  eminent  degree    to  inculcate  the 
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tfoed  the  zeal  of  (other  way)  good  men  for  the  sub- 
istance  of  it,  so  much  being  spent  about  external  and 
indifferent  things.  It  also  gave  advantages  to  Atheists 
to  treat  the  most  sacred  points  of  our  holy  faith  as 
ridiculous,  when  they  saw  the  prrfessors  of  it  contend 
so  fiercely,  and  with  such  bitterness,  about  slighter 
matters.     He  was  much  (^nded  at  all  those  books, 

spirit  of  moderatioa,  .charity,  and  forbearance ;  and  famish  a 
practical  comment  on  the  text  of  the  Apoatle,  who  exhorta  us 
*  To  honour  all  men,  and  love  the  brotherhood.'  The  reader 
will  learn  to  abjure  and  abhor  the  maxims  of  bigotry  and  intol&p 
ranee,  which  then  so  power^Ily  prevailed.  Firm^  indeed^  to  his 
own  principles,  he  will  be  ever  ready  to  show  a  tenderness  for 
the  prejudices  of  others.  Instead  of  widening,  he  will  endea- 
vour rather  to  heal  t^e  wounds  of  religious  discord. 

Whoever  peruses  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  time  of  th^ 
Usurpation,  and  contemplates  the  unhappy  consequences  which 
flowed  from  her  divisions,  will  find  abundant  reason  to  deplore  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  the  opposite  parties ;  by  which  it  unfortu* 
nately  happened,  in  their  indiscriminate  hostility  to  each  others 
that  those,  who  were  the  most  distinguished  for  talents,  learning, 
and  piety,  were  often  the  greatest  sufferers.  The  retaliations 
for  the  injuries,  which  the  friends  of  the  Established  Church  had 
received,  were  deeply  felt  and  justly  lamented  in  the  person  of 
Baxter,  whose  estimable  qualities  and  rar^  endowments  must 
make  every  good  man  wish  he  had  escaped  the  rod  of  per* 
secution. 

The  Church  of  England,  indeed,  revolts  at  the  principle. 
Her  weapons  are  spiritual.  Those,  whom  she  cannot  convince 
by  argument,  she  disdains  to  subdue  by  violence.  Let  us  hope 
the  age  of  persecution  is  fled  for  ever ;  that  our  eyes  are  open» 
not  more  to  it's  impiety,  than  to  it's  impolicy.  We  live  in  times^ 
when  the  real  friends  of  religion  and  virtue  have  more  reason 
dian  ever  to  overlook  their  differences  in  speculative  opinions, 
and  unite  together  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  vice  and  infidelity 
which  is  ready  to  overwhelm  us.  Our  political  situation,  more<* 
over,  demands  of  every  true  patriot  those  sacrifices,  ^d  the  pro*, 
motion  of  Christian  unity,  love,  and  concord. 
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that  were  written  to  expose  the  coritrary  sect  to  the 
.scorn  and  contempt  of  the  age,  in  a  wanton  and 
petulant  stile.  He  thought  such  writers  wounded  the 
Christian  religion  through  the  side?  of  those,  who 
differed  from  them :  while  a  sort  of  lewd  people,  who 
had  assumed  to  themselves  the  title  of  the  *  Wits ' 
(though  but  very  few  of  them  had  a  right  to  it) 
took  up  from  both  hands  what  had  been  said  to 
render  each  other  ridiculous,  and  thence  persuadied 
the  world  to  laugh  at  both,  and  at  aH  religion  for 
their  sakes.  And,  therefore,  he  often  wished  there 
might  be  some  law,  to  make,  all  scurrility  or  bitter- 
ness in  disputes  about  religion  punishable.  But  as 
he  lamented  proceeding  too  rigorously  against  the 
Nonconformists,  so  he  declared  himself  always  on 
the  side  of  the  Church  of  England,*  and  said;  *  those 
pf  the  separation  were  good  men,  but  they  had  nar^ 
row  souls,  who  would  break  the  peace  of  the  Church 
about  such  inconsiderable  matters.' 

He  scarcely  ever  meddled  in  state-intrigues ;  yet 
upon  a  proposition  set  on  foot  in  1668,  by  the  Lord 
Keeper  !&idgeman,  for  a  comprehension  of  the  more 
moderate  Dissenters,  and  a  limited  indulgence  toward 
Siiich  as  could  not  be  brought  within  it's  operation^ 
he  dispensed  with  his  maxim,  of  ^  avoiding  to  engage 
in  matters  of  State.'  There  were  several  meetings 
upon  that  occasion.  The  divine  of  the  Church  of 
England^  who  appeared  most  zealous  for  it,  was  l>r. 

*  **l  must  say  (observes  even  Baxter,  in  his  *  Letter  to 

Slq>hens ')  that  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  wedth  and  honour 

-of  the  Bishops  was  convenient,  to  enable  them  the  better  io,ft^ 

lieve.  the  poor;,  and  rescue  the  inferior  clergy  from  opj^ession^ 

and  to  keep  up  the  hopour  of  religion  i^  the  world/' 
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ins,*  subsequently  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Chester;  a  man  of  a  great  mind>  true  judgement^ 
eminent  virtues,  and  unaffected  piety  of  character/ 
He  being  determiiied,  as  well  by  his  excellent  temper^ 
as  by  his  foresight  and  prudence^  by  which  he  early 
perceived  the  mischiefs  generally  accn^ng  to  religioUt 
and  the  dangers  li)cely  to  be  encountered  by  the  Re- 
formation in  particular  through  those  divisions,  set 
about  the  ]^oject  with  a  degree  of  magnanimity  that 
was  indeed  peculiar  to  himself:  for  though  he  was 
much  censured  by  many  of  his  own  side,  and  seconded 
by  very  few,  he  yet  pushed  it  as  far  as  he  could. 
After  several  conferences  with  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Presbyterian  divines,  heads  were  agreed 
upon,  some  abatements  were  to  be  made,  and  various 
explanations  were  to  be  accepted.  The  particulars 
thus  concerted  were  brought  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron> 

*  Though  Hale  lived  in  great  friendship  with  some  other  emir 
nent  clergymen,  as  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Barlow,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln;  Isaac  Barrow,  Master  of  Trinity  College ;  Tillotson,, 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  Stillingfleet,  Dean  of  St,  PauPs  (men 
so  well  known,  and  so  much  esteemed,  that  as  it  was  no  wonder 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  valued  their  conversation  highly,  so  those 
of  them  who  are  yet  alive,  will  think  it  no  lessening  of  their 
character,  that  they  are  reckoned  among  his  friends)  yet  there 
was  a  peculiar  intimacy  and  freedom  in  his  converse  with  Bisho];> 
Wilkins.  He  had  also,  during  the  preceding  wars,  lived  in  A 
loi^iand  entire  friendship  with  the  apostolical  Primate  of  Ireland, 
Archbishop  Usher:  their  curious  searches  into  antiquity,  and 
the  sympathy  of  both  their  tempers,  led  them  to  a  great  a^ree* 
ment  almost  in  every  thing :  and  he  held  frequent  intercourse 
with  Mr«.  Baxter,  his  neighbour  at  Acton,  whom  he  regarded  as 
a  person  of  great  devotion  and  piety,  and  of  a  very  subtSe  and 
quick  apprehension.  Their  conversation  lay  most  in  metaphyisi^ 
jCal  and  abstracted  ideas  and  schemes* 
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who  put  them  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  to  be  presented 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

But  this  charitable  and  weU  arranged  project  was 
opposed  by  some  zealous  dergymen,  who  thought  it 
below  the  dignity  of  the  Church  to  alter  laws,  and 
change  settlements,  for  the  sake  <^  those  whom  they 
esteemed  Schismatics.  They  believed,  indeed,  that 
it  was  better  to  keep  them  out  of  the  Church,  than 
to  bring  them  into  it;  since  a  faction  might  arise 
upon  their  introduction,  which  in  their  judgement 
would  be  niore  dangerous  than  the  schism  itself 
They  farther  remarked,  that  *  if  some  things  were 
now  to  be  changed  in  compliance  with  the  humour 
of  a  party,  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  another  party 
might  demand  other  concessions,  and  there  might  be 
as  good  reasons  invented  for  the  latter  as  for  the 
former : '  adding  that,  ^  many  such  concessicms  would 
shake  those  of  our  own  communion,  and  tempt  them 
to  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  one  that  was 
at  least  constant  and  true  to  herself.  These  were 
the  reasons  chiefly  urged  against  all  comprehension ; 
and  they  wrought  with  such  efficacy  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  passed  a 
vote  against  the  receiving  of  any  bill  for  that  effect. 

In  1671,  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  John 
K.eyUng.  This  promotion  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  people,  who  cdnsridered  him  in  his  new  capacity 
as  the  guardian  of  their  liberties,  and  thought  they 
could  not  be  better  deposited  than  in  the  hands  of 
a  person,  who  not  only  thoroughly  understood,  but  also 
possessed  both  course  and  integrity  to  maintain,  the 
jsacred  trust.    In  this  situation,  beside  enforcing  what 
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tiie  weaker  counsel  maliaged  but,  indiffereiitly,  be 
was  not  sptisfied  barely  to  give  his  judgement ;  but 
added,  especially  iii  intricate  cases,  such  an  account 
of  the  reasons  which  determined  his  decisions,  that 
the  counsel  not  only  acquiesced  in  his  authority,  but 
were  frequently  induced  by  the  force  of  his  arguments 
to  change  their  opinions ;  so  that  his  giving  of  judge- 
ment was,  reaUy,  a  learned  lecture  upon  that  point  of 
law.  But  he  held  nis  important  post  only  four  years 
and  a  half;  being  suddenly  attacked  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragm,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1676,  which  in  two  days  reduced  him  so  low, 
that  finding  himself  unable  to  go  through  the  fatigue 
of  public  business,  he  solicited  a  writ  of  ease ;  *  and 

*  He  had  been  a  long  time  wearied  with  the  distractions, 
which  his  employment  brought  upon  him,  and  his  profession  was 
become  ungrateful  to  him.  He  loved,  indeed,  to  apply  himself 
wholly  to  better  purposes,  as  will  appear  from  a  paper  written 
by  him  upon  this  subject,  which  is  here  subjoined : 

*  First,  If  I  consider  the  business  of  my  profession,  whether 
as  an  Advocate  .or  as  a  Judge,  it  is  true,  I  do  acknowledge,  by 
the  institution  of  Almighty  God  and  the  dispensation  of  hia 
Providence,  I  am  bound  to  industry  and  fidelity  in  it :  and  as  it 
is  an  Act  of  Obedience  unto  his  Will,  it  carries  with  it  som« 
things  of  religious  duty ;  and  I  may  and  do  take  comfort  in  it, 
and  expect  a  reward  of  my  obedience  to  him,  and  the  good  that 
I  do  to  mankind  therein,  from  the  bounty  and  beneficence  and 
promise  of  Almighty  God.  And  it  is  true  alsa,  that  without  such 
employments  Civil  Societies  cannot  be  supported,  and  great 
good  redounds  to  mankind  from  them ;  and  in  these  respects 
the  conscience  of  my  own  industry^  fidelity,  and  integrity  in 
them  is  a  great  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  me.  But  yet  this  I 
must  say  concerning  these  employments,  considered  simply  in 
themselves,  that  they  are  very  full  of  cares,  anxieties,  and  per- 
turbations, 

*  Secondly,  That  though  they  are  beneficial  to  others,  yet 
they  are  of  the  least  benefit  to  him  that  is  employed  in  thenu 
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this  being  delayed,  he  resigned  in  February.  lif 
delivering  the  commission  to  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Rainsford,*  who  succeeded  him,  the  Ijord  Chancellor 
(Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham)  among  other  things 
observed : — **  Ono'osum  est  succedere  bono  principi, 

*  Thirdly,  That  they  do  necessarily  involve  the  party,  whose 
.office  it  is,  in  great  dangers,  difficulties,  and  calumnies. 

*  Fourthly,  That  they  only  serve  for  the  meridian  of  this  life, 
Vhich  is  short  and  uncertain. 

*  Fifthly,  That,  though  it  be  my  duty  faithfully  to  serve  in 
them,  while  I  am  called  to  them,  and  till  I  am  duly  called  from 
them,  yet  they  are  great  consumers  of  that  littie  time  we  have 
here;  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  might  he  better  spent  in  a 
pious  contemplative  life,  and  a  due  provision  for  eternity.  I  do 
not  know  a  better  temporal  employment  than  Martha  had,  in 
testifying  her  love  and  duty  to  our  Saviour  by  making  provision 
for  him ;  yet  our  I^ord  tells  her,  that  **  though  she  was  troubled 
about  many  thingti,  there  was  only  one  thing  necessary,  and 
Mary  bad  chosen  the  better  part."  * 

Hence  the  reader  will  see,  that  he  continued  in  his  station 
upon  no  other  consideration,  than  that  being  set  in  it  by  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  he  judged  he  could  not  abandon  it  without  pre- 
ferring, his  own  private  inclination  to  the  choice  God  had  made 
for  him ;  but  now,  that  same  Providence  having  by  his  distemper 
disengaged  him  from  the  obligation  of  holding  a  place,  which  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  discharge,  he  resolved  to  resign  it. 

*  This  successor,  falling  into  some  melancholy,  **  sent  to 
Baxter  for  some  advice,  because  Judge  Hale  desired  him  so  to 
do ! "  What  a  compliment !  and  how  well  deserved  ]  Laudari  ^ 
laudato  could  never,  perhaps,  be  more  appropriately  applied. 
iBaxter,  on  the  solicitation  of  their  common  friend  Mr.  Edward 
Stephens,  the  publisher  of  Hale's  ^  Contemplations,'  drew  up 
the  narrative  of  his  *  short  familiarity  with  him'  (during  the 
last  pine  years  of  the  Judge's  life)  and  closes  his  preface  as  fol- 
lows: ^^  Being  half-dead  already  in  those  dearest  friends  who 
were  half  myself,  I  am  much  the  more  willing  to  leavQ  this 
mole-hill  and  prison  of  earth,  to  be  with  that  wise  and  blessed 
society,  who  being  united  to  their  Head  in  glory  do  not  envy, 
hate,  or  persecute  each  other,  por  forsake  God,  nor  shall  eyef 
be  forsaken  by  him, 
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was  the  saying  of  him  in  the  panegyric  r  and  you 
will  find  it  so  too,  that  are  to  succeed  such  a  Chief 
Justice,  of  so  indefiEitigable  an  industry,  so  invincible 
a  patience,  so  exemplary  an  integrity,  and  so  mag- 
nanimous a  contempt  of  worldly  things,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  truly  great ;  and  to  all  this,  a 
man  that  was  so  absolute  a  master  of  the  science  of 
the  law,  and  even  of  the  most  abstruse  and  hidden 
parts  of  it,  that  one  may  truly  say  of  his  knowledge 
in  the  law,  what  St.  Austin  said  of  St.  Hierome's 
knowledge  in  divinity.  Quod  Hieronymus  nescivitf 
nullm  mortdlium  unquam  scivit.  And  therefore  the 
King  would  not  suffer  himself  to  paH  with  so  great 
a  man,  tiU  he  had  placed  upon  him  all  the  marks  of 
bounty  and  esteem,  which  his  retired  and  weak  con- 
dition was  capable  of." 

To  this  high  character,  ill  which  the  expressions 
not  only  well  become  the  eloquence  of  him  who  pro- 
nounced them,  but  also  exactly  suit  the  subject  to 
whom  they  were  applied  without  the  abatements  fre- 
quently to  be  made  for  rhetorical  exaggeration, 
should  be  added  that  part  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's 
answer,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  predecessor :  **  a 
person,  in  whom  his  eminent,  virtuous,  and  deep^ 
learning  have  long  managed  a  contest  for  the  supe- 
riority, which  is  not  decided  to  this  day ;  nor  will 
it  ever  be  determined,  I  suppose,  which  shall  get 
the  upper  hand :  a  person,  that  has  sat  in  this  court 
these  many  years,  of  whose  actions  there  I  have  been 
an  eye  and  ear  witness,  that  by  the  greatness  of  his 
learning  always  charmed  his  auditors  to  reverence 
and  attention :  a  person,  of  whom  I  think  I  may 
boldly  say,  that  ^  as  former  times  camiot  show  any 
superior  to  him,  so  I  am  confident  succeeding  an4 
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fiiture  times  will  never  show  any  eqtial.'     These  con- 
siderations^ heightened  by  •what  I  have  heard  from 
your  Lordship  concerning  him^  made  me  anxipud. 
and  doubtftil^  and  put  me  to  a  standi  how  I  should 
succeed  so  able,  so  good^  and  so  great  a  man..    It. 
doth  very  much  trouble  me,  that  I,  who  in  coiofipa 
rison  of:  him  am  but  like  a  candle  lighted  in  the, sun, 
shine,  or  like  a  glow-»worm  at  mid-day»  should  sue*, 
oeed  so  great  a  person^  that  is  and  will  be  so  emineiitly 
famous  to  all  posterity :  and  I  must  ever  wear  this^ 
motto  in  my  breast  to  comfort  me,  and  in  my  actions 
to  excuse  me : 

**  Sequitury  quanwis  non  passibus  aquisJ* 

As  soon  as  he  wds  discharged  from  his  high  dBice». 
he  returned  home  with  as  much  cheerfiilness  as  his. 
want  of  health  would  admit ;  being  now  eased  of  a 
burthen  under'  which  he  had  been  of  late  groaiun^, 
and  thus  made  more  capable  of  enjoying  that  whiph; 
he  had  so  ardently  coveted,  according  to  his  own, 
elegant,  par^hrase  upon  those  lines  in  Senecfi's^ 
'  Thyestes/  II.  392—404. 


Stet  qiiicnnqtie  volet  potens 
Aula  ctdmine  ludrico: 
Me  dukis  saturet  qtdes. 
Obscuro  positus  locOf 
Lent  perfruar  otto  : 
Nullis  nota  QuiritibuSf 
jEtas  per  taciturn  Jluat, 
SiCy  cdm  transkrint  mei 
Ntdlo  cum  strepUu  dtes, 
Flebeius  mortar  senex. 
lUi  mors  gravis  incubate 
Qui  nottis  nimU  omnibus^  ■ 
Ignotua  moritur  sibi* 
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*  Let  him  that  will^  ascend  the  tottering  seat 
Of  courtly  grandeuTy^and  become  as  great 
As  are  his  mounting  wishes.    As  for  me. 
Let  sweet  repose  and  rest  my  portion  be. 
Give  me  some  mean  obscure  recess :  a  sphere  ' 

Out  of  the  road  of  business,  or  the  fear 
Of  falling  lower ;  where  I  sweetly  may 
Myself  and  dear  retirement  still  enjoy. 
Let  not  my  life,  or  name,  be  known  unto 
The  ( ?  high)  grandees  of  time ;  tost  to  and  fro 
By  cenisuresy  or  applause:  but  let  my  age  . 
Slide  gently  by,  not  overthwart  the  stage 
Of  public  action ;  unheard,  unseen 
And  unconcern'd,  as  if  I  ne'er  had  been. 
And  thus,  while  I  shall  pass  my  silent  days 
In  shady  privacy,  free  from  the  noise 
And  bustles  of  the  mad  world,  then  shall  I 
A  good  old  innocent  plebeian  die. 
Death  is  a  mere  surprise,  a  very  snare. 
To  him  that  makes  it  his  life's  greatest  cai'e  ' 

To  be  a  public  pageant  known  to  all. 
But  unacquainted  with  himself  doth  M.'  . 

He  could  jiQt  lie  down,  in  .bqd  above  a  year  befora 
his  deaths  on  account  q[  the  asthma ;  hut  $at»  rathec 
than  lay,  in  it.  » 

In  his  sickness  he  was  attended  by  a  pious  and 
worthy  divine,  Mr.  Evan  Griffith,  minister  of  the 
parish ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  in  all  the  extremi- 
ties of  his  pain,  whenever  he  prayed  by  him,  he 
forbore  all  complaints  or  groans,  and  with  his  handsf 
and  eyes  lifted  up  was  fixed  in  his  devotions,  Not 
long  before  his  death  this  gentleman  told  him,  *  There 
was  to  be  a  sacrament  the  following  Sunday  at  church, 
but  as  he  believed  he  was  not  able  to  attend  and  par- 
take with  the  rest,  he  would  give  it  to  him  in  his  own' 
house.'  Upon  which,  he  answered,  *  No;  his  Heavenly. 
Father  had  prepared  a  feast  for  him,  and  he  would  ga 
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tp  his  Father^s  House  to  partake  of  it.'  Accordingly, 
he  made  himself  be  carried  thither  in  his  chair,  and 
received  the  sacrament  on  his  knees  with  a  degree  of 
devotion  which  it  may  be  supposed  was  the  greater, 
because  he  apprehended  it  was  to  be  his  last,  and  so 
took  it  as  his  viaticum,  or  provision  for  his  journey. 
He  died  December  25,  1676,*  and  was  interred  in 
the  church-yard  of  Alderly.f 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  twice  married.  By  his  first 
lady,  t  Anne  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Moore  of  Berk- 
shire, he  had  ten  children,  of  whom  six  lived  to  be 
married,  but  only  two  (his  eldest  daughter,  and  his 
youngest  son)  survived  him.^  In  these  children,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  unhappy ;  a  misfortune,  not  un- 
usual to  persons  of  strict  manners.  In  his  private 
character  he  was  a  kind  encourager  of  studious  youth, 
and  freely  assisted  them  with  his  advice.  -  He  loved 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  a  few  friends,  but  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  very  accessible  to  flattery. 
His  professional  fame,  as  an  author,  chiefly  rests 
lipon  his  Historia  Placitorum  Coronie^  or  *  History 
of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  published  in  1736  from 
his  original  manuscript,  in  two  volumes  folio,  by  Sol- 
lorn  En^yn,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     It  has  since  been 

*  On  Christmas  Day;  a  day,  for  which  he  had  long  had  a 
particular  devotion.    See  the  Extracts 

f  He  did  not  approve  of  the  practice  of  burying  in  churches. 
**  Churches,"  he  said,  **  were  for  the  living,  and  church-yards 
for  the  dead.'' 

.  %  His  second  wife  wa«  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bishop, 
^  of  humbler  lineage  but  prudent  and  loving,'  by  whom  he  had 
no  issue. 

§  The  male  line  of  his  family  became  extinct  in  1784*,  by  the 
death  of  his  great  grandson,  Matthew  Hale^  Esc^.  Barrister  a( 
Iidw. 
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Teprinted  in  2  vols,  octavo,  in  1772  and  1800.     His 
other  wcxrks  are^  ^ 

*  An  Essay  touching  the  Gravitation  of  JFlaid  Bodies ;  *  1674. 

*  Dtfficiles  Nttg^iPf  or  Observations  concerning  the  Torricellian 
Experimenty'  &c,  1674*. 

^  Observations  touching  the  Principles  of  Natural  Motion/  &c* 
i677. 

*  Contemplations,  Moral  and  Divine/  &c.  1676 — 1679. 

'  A  Translation  of  the  Life  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos;'  and 
'  The  Primitive  Origination  of  Mankind  considered.' 

All  these  were  published  by  himself. 

The.  following  were  given,  posthumously,  to  the 

public : 

f  The  Judgement  of  the  Nature  of  True  Religion,'    &c. 
XQS5.    (Published  by  R.  Baxter.) 

*  Several  Tracts  on  Religious  and  Moral  Topics/  1684. 

'  A  Letter  to  his  Children,  advising  them  how  to  behave^  ia 
their  Speech.' 

*  A  Letter  to  one  of  his  Sons,  after  his  recovering  frona  the 
Small-pox.' 

*  Discourse  of  the  Knowledge  of  God  and  Ourselves/  &c  1688. 

Of  these  an  addition,  under  the  title  of  his  '  Reli- 
gious and  Moral  Works,'  was  published  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thirlwall,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  in  1805. 

And,  in  his  own  profession, 

^  The  Preface  to  Rolle's  Abridgement  of  Cases.' 

*  Part  of  the.  Work  entitled,  *  London's  Liberties.' 

'  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  1678  (the  mere  plan  of  his  above- 
mentioned  larger  work), 

*  A  Treatise  concerning  Sheriff's  Accounts,'  1683,  with  his 
Trial  of  the  Witches. 

*  A  Discourse  touching  Provision  fbr  the  Poor,'  1685. 

'  The  Original  Institution,  Power,  and  Jurisdiction  of  Parlia* 
ments,*  1707,  &c.  &c,* 

^  Thb  ]is(  If  as  re^publidied  by  Francis  Hai^rave,  Esq.  in 
{juarto  in  1796^  under  the  title  of  *  Hale's  Jurisdiction  pfibt 
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By  his  wfll  he  bequeathed  all  his  law-manuscripts,* 
which  he  had  been  collecting  for  upward  of  forty 
jear^  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  ordering,  that 
they  should  be  bound  and  kept  safe  together  by 
chaining  them,  not  to  be  lent  out  or  disposed  of; 
unless  any  of  his  posterity,  being  members  of  that 
Society,  should  desire  to  transcribe  any  book,  and 
give  good  security  to  restore  it  again  on  a  fixed 
day,  in  which  case  they  were  empowered  to  bor- 
row one  volume  at  a  time/  He  calls  them,  indeed, 
•*  a  treasure  not  fit  for  every  man's  view :  ^  nor, 
he  adds,  *•  is  every  man  capable  of  making  use  of 
tJiem.** 

Of  his  finreat  desigii  af^ainst  Atheism  the  first  part 
only  is  pr^  ' Wtbf  Origination  of  Mank^d/ 
dedgned  to  prove  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaical  history. 
•  *  The  second  part  was,  of  the  nature  of  the  soiil, 
and  of  a  future  state. 

*  The  third  part  was,  concerning  the  attributes  of 
(God ;  from  the  abstracted  ideas  of  him,  the  light  of 
nature,  the  evidence  of  Providence,  the  notions  of 
morality,  and  the  voice  of  conscience. 

*  And  the  fourth  part  was,  concerning  the  truth 

Hocis^  of  Lords,'  with  an  introductory  Preface  including  a  nar- 
fnati^e  of  the  same  jurisdiction  from  the  Accession  of  James  I. 

*  Of  these  MSS.  Dr.  Burnet  has  subjoined  to  his  Liib  a  cqra* 
plete  Catalogue.  He  valued  books  indeed  and  manuscripts,  at 
his  Right  Reverend  Biographer  informs  us,  above  all  things  in 
the  world ;  and  therefore  displayed  the  greater  virtue  in  resign- 
ing (conjointly  with  his  brother-executors,  who  piously  resolved 
to  be  the  executors  of  Mr.  Selden's  will  as  drawn  up  in  cool 
blood,  and  not  of  his  passion)  the  collection  of  that  gendeman, 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  curious  in  Europe^  t6  the  Bod- 
lehnlibntfy* 
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ond  authority  of  the  Scriptiires,  urith  answ^ers  to  the 
objectbns  against  them.  These  subjects,  upon  which 
he  spent  seven  years,  he  treated  with  so  much  ccMisi^ 
den^on,  that  it  is  affirmed  by  one  who  perused  liie 
first  draught  undet  his  own  hand,  *  he  did  not  te- 
member  any  considerable  alteration ;  perhaps  not  of 
twenty  words  in  the  whole  work.' 

From  his  writing  tiiem  only  on  the  evenings  of 
the  Lord*s-day,  when  he  was  in  town,  and  not 
much  c^ner  when  he  was  in  the  country,  they  an 
less  contracted  than  they  probaUy  would  have  been, 
if  he  had  possessed  more  leisure  to  bring  his  thoughts 
into  a  narrower  compass  and  fewer  words. 

But  making  some  allowance  for  the  hugeness  of 
the  stil^  the  volume  which  is  printed  is  generally  ac^ 
knowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces,  both 
of  learning  and  reasoning,  that  has  been  written  on 
the  subject.    And  the  others,  it  has  been  stated  upod 

inccmtrovertible  authority,  ^  were  all  of  a  piece  with 

« 

the  first.' 

When  he  had  finished  this  work,  he  sent  it  by 
a&  unknown  hand  to  Bishop  Wilkins,  to  desire  his 
judgement  of  it;  dhecting  the  bearer  to  give  no 
other  account  of  the  author,  than  that  he  was  not 
a  clergjrman.  The  Bishop,  and  fab  worthy  friend 
Dr.  Tillotson,  read  a  great  part  of  it  with  much 
pleasure,  but  could  not  imagine  how  a  person  en- 
dowed  with  so  much  reason,  and  possessing  such  9 
variety  of  knowledge,  should  be  so  unknown  to 
them,  that  they  could  not  detect  him  by  those  chai- 
racters^  which  are  so  little  common.  At  last  Tillot- 
son guessed,  ^  it  must  be  the  Lord  Chief  Baron ; ' 
to  which  the  other  presently  agreed,  wondering  that 
he  had  been  s6  long  in  finding  it  out.    Upon  this 
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thfy  immfidiatety  paid  him  a  visjt ;  wd  Jk^WSSmm 
thvUdag  him  for  *  the  eotortaminent  which  he 
had  receivedr  ftim  his  worics/  he  blushed  extremely^ 
not  witSfOut  60me  displeasure,  a$  apprehending  that 
his  messenger  -  had  betrayed  Mm :  but  the  Bishop 
soon  told  him,  *  He  had  discovered  himself;  for 
the  learning  of  the  book  was .  so  various,  that  none 
'\)ui  he  could  be  the  author  of  it:'  and  having 
a  freedom  in  delivering  his  qfmuon  of  things  and 
persQus^  which  perhaps  few  ever  managed  both,  with 
so  much  pl^inn^ss  ^nd  prudaice,  added,  ^  Nothing 
could  possibly  be  better  ^d  upon  these  arguments^ 
if  he  could  bring  it  into  a  less  compass;  .  but  if  he 
bad  not  kisure  for  that,  he  thought  it  much  better 
to ,  have  it  come  out,  thoij^h  a  little  too  large,,  thmi 
l^hat  the  world  should  be  deprived  of  the  good  which 
it  must  needs  do,'  The  Judge,  however,  having  no 
opportu^ty  of  revising  it,  a  little  before  his  death 
oent  the  first  part  of  it,  as  it  thaoi  stootd»  to  the  press. 

How  little  he  valued  wealth,  may  be  satisfactoriJ^ 
inferred  from  the  small  fortune,  which  he  left  behind 
Jiim.  Of  jthe  9P0/.  per  ann.y  to  which  he  had  raised 
it  during  a  life  of  frugal  subsistence  and  successful 
professional  labour,  a^  very  considerable  p(H*tion  acr 
crued  from  his  share  of  Mr.  Selden's  estate.*     He 

*  It  **  showed  his  mean  estate  as  to  riches/*  as  is  observed  by 
the  excellent  Richard  Baxter  (to  whom,  in  testimony  of  his  re- 
spect and  love,  he  beqneathed  forty  shillings)  that  in  his  will  he  • 
u;ptit  to  **  ^istfibute  the  profits  of  a  book  or  two,  when  printed; 
funong  his  friends  and  servants.''  With  his  legacy  Baxter  purir 
chapied  '  a  great  Bible,'  and  inserting  in  it  his  friend's  picture 
in  memory  of  his  love  and  name,  subjoined  to  it  a  Character  of 
the  illustrious  deceased.  Without  deserving  the  imputation  of 
Bibliomania  in  it's  least  respectable  acceptation,  any  t>ne  might 
ispvet  .the  possession  of  such  ^treasure  1 
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invariably  indeed,  in  addition  to  his  other  large  ilnd 
numerous  charities,  laid,  aside  a  tenth  part  ci  all  Ins 
receipts  for  the  poor;  whkh  he  constdcntly  dispensed 
with  such  secrecy,  that  they  who  were  relieved  sci* 
dom  knew  thdr  benefactor. 

Having  thus  mastered  things  without  him,  his  next 
study  was,  to  overcome  his  own  inclinations :  he  was^ 
as  he  said  himself,  naturally  passionate.  I  add,  *  as 
he  said  himself; '  for  that  appeared  by  no  other  evi^ 
dence^  save  that  occasionally  his  colour  would  lia^  11 
Uttle:  but, he  so  governed  himself,  that  UMMewjbo 
lived  long  about  him  never  saw  him  disordered  ^witb 
anger,  though  he  met  with  some  trials  which  the 
nature  of  man  is  ordinarily  little  idble  to  bear.  Froni 
one  who>  after  having  done  him  a  great  injury,  came 
subsequently  to  him  for  his  advice  in  the  settlement 
of  his  estate,  he  would  accept  no  fee ;  thus  showin^^ 
both  that  he  couM  forgive  as  a  Christian,  add  tha^ 
he  had  in  \Sm  the  soul  of  a  gentleman,  not  to  take 
mrniey  fifMi  one  who  had  wronged  him  so  heinously. 
And  when  he  was  at^ed,  *  How  he  could  use  the 
nmr  so  kindly  ? '  his  answer  was,  '  He  thanked  God 
lie  had  learned  to  forget  injuries.*  * 

Beside  the  great  temper^  which  he  expressed  in  att 
his  public  employments,  in  his  family  he  was  a  very 
gentle  master.  Tender  toward  all  his  servants,  he 
never  dismissed  them,  except  they  were  so  faulty^  , 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  reclaiming  them.  When 
any  of  them  had  been  long  out  of  the  way,  or  .had 
neglected  any  part  of  their  duty,  he  would  not  see 
them  at  their  first  coming  home  (and  sometimes^ 
even,  not  till  the  next  day)  lest,  when  his  disple^ 
sure  was  quick  uppn  him,  he  might  have  chidden 
them  indecently :  and  when  he  did  reprove  them,  h^ 
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aid  it  with  such  sweetness  and  gravity,   that  it  ap- 
peared he  was  more  concerned  for  their  having  com- 
mitted the  faiflt,  than  for  the  oflTence  given  by  it  to 
himself.     If,  however,  they  became  immoral  or  un- 
ruly, he  then  turned  them  away;  remarking,  that 
•  he,  who  by  his  place  ought  to  punish  disorders  in 
other  people,  must  by  no  means  suffer  them  in  hii$ 
Own  house.'     He  advanced  his  servants  according  Id 
the  time  they  had  spent  in  his  service,  and  would 
tiever  give  occasion  to  envy  anaong  them  by  raising 
the  younger  clerks  above  those,  who  had  been  longer 
tinder  his  roof.     He  treated  them  all  indeed  with  the 
l^reatest  affection,  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  master, 
^ving  them  frequently  good  advice  and  instruction. 
'    That  he  was  of  a  most  tender  and  compassionate 
nature  eminently  appeared  in  his  trjring  and  giving 
sentence  upon  criminals.     Upon  these  occasions  he 
was  extremely  anxious,    that  not  a  circumstance 
should  be  neglected,  which  might  any  way  clear  th^ 
fact ;  behaving  himself  with  that  regard  to  the  pri* 
soners,  which  became  both  the  gravity  of  a  Judge, 
and  the  jHty  due  to  men  Whose  lives  lay  at  ^take, 
so  that  nothing  of  jeering  or  unreasonable  severity 
feu  fron^  his  lips.     He  also  examined  the  witnesses  in 
the  S(^test  manner,  taking  care  that  they  should  be 
put  under  no  confusion,  which  might  disorder  their 
memory:  and  he  summed  the  evidence  so  equally, 
when  he  charged  the  jury,  that  the  criminals  them-  . 
selves  never  complained  of  unfairness.     When  it  be«> 
came  his  duty  to  pronounce  sentence,  he  did  it  with 
BO  much  composedn^s  aiid  decency,  and  his  speeches 
to  the  prisoners  directing  them  to  prepare  for  death 
were  so  free  from  all  affectation  dnd  so  devout,  that 
many  attended  the  trials,  in  oider  to  be  edified  by 

r 
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his  speeches  and  behaviour,  and  used  to  say,  *  they 
heard  very  few  such  sermons/ 

His  mercifijdness  extended .  even  to  his  beasts ;  f(»r 
when  the  horses  he  had  kept  long  grew  old,  he  would 
not  suffer  them  to  be  sold,  or  much  wrought ;  but 
ordered  his  men  to  turn  them  loose  on  his  grounds, 
and  put  them  only  to  easy  work,  such  as  going  to 
market  and  the  like.  Dogs,  also,  he  used  with  the 
same  care.  His  shepherd,  having  one  become  blind 
with  age,  intended  to  have  had  him  killed  or  turned 
away :  but  the  Judge  hearing  of  it,  made  one  of  his 
servants  bring  him  home  and  feed  him  till  he  died ; 
and  he  was  scarcely  ever  seen  more  angry,  than 
when  one  of  his  servants  through  neglect  had  suf- 
fered a  bird,  which  he  kept,  to  die  for  want  of 
food.*  ^ 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  strong  and  well  pro- 
p(»1ioned;  his  countenance  was  engaging,  his  con- 
versation affable f  and  entertaining;   his  elocution 

ft 

*  The  reader  of  Plutarch's  Lives  will  recollect  a  very  humane 
passage  upon  this  subject  in  his  Cato  the  Censor,  II.  499. 

f  **  The  manner  of  our  converse,*'  says  Baxter,  **  was  as 
suitable  to  my  inclination  as  the  matter :  for  whereas  many  bred 
in  Universities,  and  called  *  Scholars,'  have  not  the  wit,  man* 
ners,  or  patience  to  hear  those  that  they  discourse  with,  speak 
to  the  end,  but  through  list  and  impotency  cannot  hold,  but 
cut  oiF  a  man's  speech  when  they  hear  any  thing  that  urgeth 
them,  before  the  latter  part  make  the  former  intelligible  or 
strong  (when  oft  the  proof,  and  use,  is  reserved  to  the  end)  liker 
fcolds  than  scholars;  as  if  they  commanded  silence  at  the  end 
of  each  sentence  to  him  that  speaketh,  or  else  would  have  two 
talk  at  once :  I  do  not  remember,  that  ever  he  and  I  did  inter- 
rupt each  other  in  any  discourse.  His  wisdom,  and  accustomed 
patience,  caused  him  still  to  stay  for  the  end.  And,  though  my 
disposition  have  too  much  forwardness  to  speak,  I  had  hot  so 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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esiJsy  and  persuasive,  his  temper  open  and-generoosr; 
affectionate  to  his  family,  and  sincere  to  his  Mends* 
Hot«rever  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country,  he 
neglected  ncyt  the  education  of  his  children.  To  form 
their  Hilinners  and  direct  their  talents,*  to  promote 
in  them  the  practice  of  virtue  and  piety,  to  shidd. 
'them  from  imprudence,  indigence,  and  miitfortune; 
%uch  were  the  impertant  objects  of  his  instrucMidn. 

From  his  youth,  he  seemed  to  have  acquamted 
himself  with  wisdom  and  *with  knowledge :  his  vii^ue 
was  not  inferidr  ta  his  leairning ;  and  as  humility  al* 
ways  accompanied  the  former,  modesty  was  ever 
attendant  on  the  latta*.  Notwithstandii^  the  varieA^y 
of  his  avocations,  indeed,  he  daily  pressed  nearer  to 
perfection  Ijiy  a  devotion  which,  tlicmgh  ^deviated,  was 
rational^  and  though  regular,  was  warm. 

In  his  profession,  his  judgement  was  dear,  his 
dpihibn  wie  authority ;  and  though  he  consdentidusly 
discharged  it's  duties,  he  at  the  same  time  iKsre* 
garded  the  prdits,  which  resulted  from  it.  When  at 
the  bar,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  prostitute  his 
alnlities ;  yet  amidst  all  the  confusion  of  civil  war, 
lie  not  only  preserved  his  integrity,  but  lived  in  ease 
'and  security.  Actuated  by  the  example  of  his  own 
Pomponius  Atticus,  he  walked  through  a  period  of 
the  most  turbulent  distraction,  uncensured  and  un- 
hurt. On  the  bench  he  reigned,  *  a  pure  intdOigencer.' 
Thete  he  was  all  patience;  and  though  the  temper,  of 
the  times  too  often  made  innovations  in  the  law,  he 

little  wit  or  manners  as  to  interrupt  him  f  whereby  we  far  better 
.understood  each  other,  than  we  could  have  done  in  chopping' 
and  maimed  discourse.'^ 
*  See  the  Extracts. 
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mvfsr  ^ife  way  to  uijustice,  however  fonnifiirt^ef 
Netbis^  could  aUurm,  or  allure  him.  Looking  ifor^ 
ward  to  the  la^tiBg  inoomiptible  judgment  of  posr 
tedity^  with(^  fear  and  abpve  temptation,  he  became 
a  idiield  tp  hia  feUow-qttizens,  and  a  support  to  hia 
profi^spm  and  the  s^jate.  He  held  equity  to  be,  not 
pnly  p^rt  of  the  oomnaon  law^  but.  also  one  of  it'f 
princ9p0l;,graUnd3 ;  for  which  reason  he  reduced  it  tp 
prind^es,  that  it  might  be  studied  as  a  sdence. 

That  one  man^  in  no  great  space  of  time,  should 
acquire  such  vaodety  of  JoiowJedge,  is  almost  incredi^ 
ble:  but  wheiirwe  refi^  that  his  parte  were  liTeljj 
pad  his  apprehension  quick;  that  his  memory  wfis 
Kt^tiv^  lus  jiidgeinent  sc^md,  ^nd  his  ap]flki|^aai 
indid&tikgabk ;  the  mystery  is  unravelfed,  aacid  9dmi« 
rotiofn  iioi^as^,  as.incr^ulity  piisses  awny. 

With  sudi  virtues  aud  abilities,  had  he  been  insoetr 
fiSde  to  the  Kpidauie  which  was  justdty  and  lib^mlLy 
be^toiif ed  upon  him^  it  might  hav«  been  addui^  a^ 
an  'instance  rdtiier  of  weakness,  ,or  of  afieqtalipa.  ^9 
the  eoxttrary,  he  had  a  beqoming  sense  of  the  ^te^i 
in  whiohthe  was  hd^  attended  with  that  sedyf-apprp? 
faalian,  which  ever  apccm^panies  the  aceomplishmet^ 
of  wdrttejT  actions.  Yet  for  this,  as  we  have  seeni 
be  is^pronounoed  a  vain  person  by  Mr.  Roger  Norths 
who  however,  in  endeavouring  to  d^redate  an  estab* 
Ushed  Character,  has  oi4y  degraded  his  own. 

^BlMii^h  rdigion  be  the  most  aoim^ing  persua^ 
son,  whifil  tihe  mind  <^  man  ca|i  ep[rf>mce  j  though  it 
gives  strength  to  our  hopes,  imd  stability  to  our  resor 
lutions ;  tlwugh  it  ^sbdues  #e  insplpnce  of  prosperity, 
and  draws  out  the  sting  dP  afiUotito;  yet  such  was 

the  profligac^iofthe  reagn.i^f  Gharte9jl%>  99  %  x^ 

E  2 
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moved  from  sound  policy  and  good  manners/  that  aff 
this  period  of  ease  and  politeness  religion  was  not 
only  grossly  neglected,  but  daily  exhibited  also  as  kH 
object  for  the  exercise  of  ridicule.  To  lesion  the 
veneration  due  to  religion  is  a  kind  of  zeal^  which 
no' epithet  is  sufficient  to  stigmatise;  it  is  attacking 
the  strongest  hold  of  society^  and  attempting  to 
destroy  the  firmest  guard  of  human  security.  Sd 
alarming  was  this  advance  of  inipiety  to  Sir  Mat^ 
thew,  that  he  often  dejplored  it  with  unaffected  sor- 
row. Were  it  necessary  to  evince  his  abhorrence  of 
it,  I  might  content  myself  with  appealing  to  the 
bright  example  of  his  life :  but  however  sufficient 
that  might  be  for  the  purpose^  it  would  yet  be  dovtkg 
great  injustice  to  his  memory  not  to  mention^  that 
he  employed  s6me  time  in  elegant  instractive  disqui- 
^tions  on  the  most  interesting  topics  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.  IVIinutely  observant  of  the  rituate  of 
devotion,  he  was  perhaps  singular  in  his  deportment ; 
but  he  for  a  long  time  concealed  the  consecration  of 
himsdf  to  the  strictest  duties  of  religioii,  lest  by 
some  adventitious  action  he  should  bring  piety  into 
disgrace.  In  truth,  he  taught  the  theory  of  Christ- 
ianity by  his  preeepts,  and  the  practice  by  his  ex- 
an^le.  The  faith,  which  influeticed  his  own  actions, 
he'  religiously  communicated  to  others ;  he  im{nroved 
devotion  where  he  found  it,  and  kindled  it  where  he 
found  it  not.  May  those,  who  study  his  writings, 
imitate  his  life;  and  those,  who  endeavour  aft^  his 
knowledge,  aspire  likewise  to  his  piety. 

By  being  ingenuous,  he  not  only  secured  his  inde« 
pendence,  but  raised  Mmsdf  likewise  above  flattery 
or  reproach,  above  menace  or  misfortune.    Thus  the 
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rectitude  (^  hia  conduct,  added  to  the  greatness  of 
his  abilities  and  the  ease  of  his  deportment,  not 
onfy/  gained  him  universal  respect, ,  but  rendered  him 
more  conspicuous  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  « 

In  the  life  of  1^  Matthew  Hale,  says  a.  respect* 
able  writer,  we  see  not  merely  a  character  im« 
proved  and  adorned  by  the  Christian  graces  and 
virtues,  but  Christianity  itsdf  substantially  exem- 
plified. We  observe  it's  power  to  "  conyart  the 
soul,"  in  that  radical  change  which  it  effects  in  the 
youth ;  while  every  subsequent  action  of  the  man 
cmieurs  to  prove  that  the  ideal  character  of  wisdom, 
which  some  ancient  philosophers  described  as  the 
mark  to  be  aimed  at,  though  without  any  hope  oi 
attainment^  is  in  all  it's  valuable  features  actually 
realised  in  the  true  Christian.  What  but  Christianity 
could  have  given  to  Judge  Hale  that  uniform  ascend- 
ency over  every  thing  selfish  and  secular,  by  means 
of  which  he  so  undeviatingly  kept  the  path  of  pure 
heroic  virtue,  as  to  be  alike  revered  by  parties  the 
most  opposite  to  each  other?  Is  there  in  human 
history  any  fact  more  extraordinary,  than  that  the 
Advocate  of  Strafford  and  Laud  (and  of  King  Charles, 
had  leave  been  given  for  pleading)  should  be  raised 
to  the  Bench  by  Cromwell ;  and,  again,  that  a  Judge 
of  Cromwell's  should  be  not  only  re-instated  by 
Charles  II.,  but  also  CQmpelle4  by  him  against  his 
own  will  to  accqpt  the  very  highest  judicial  trust? 
Such  is  the  triumph  of  genuine  Christianity !  a  trir 
umph,  which  is  in  some  degree  renewed,  whenever 
the  name  of  Hale  is  repeated  even  in  Courts  of  Law; 

^  Serjeant  Ruzminj^ton.  . 
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since  f  he  appeal  is  evidently  made,  not  motb  to  the 
authority  of  the  Judge,  than  to  the  integrity  of  the 
man.  If  Buniet  had  nevei^  written  moi^e  than  ihe 
Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  this  alone  wcndd  have 
entitled  hint  to  the  eternal  gi'^titude  of  the  Christian 
world :  there  being  no  work  of  the  kind  bettei*  Worth 
the  study,  either  of  the  professional  or  ^f  the  private 
man ;  of  all,  who  would  truly  leam  bow  to  Bve,  or 
how  to  die. 


Of  his  Four  Letters  addressed  to  his  Children, 
the  Secdbd  gives 

*  Directions  touching  Religion.* 

^DeaR  ClIILDiEN, 

*  I  intended  to  have  been  at  Alderfy  this  Whitsun* 
tide,  desirous  to  renew  those  counsels  and  advices 
which  I  have  often  given  you,  in  order  to  your  great* 
est  concernment ;  namely,  the  everlasting  good  and 
wetfare  of  yoifr  souls  hereafter,  and  the  due  ordering 
of  your  lives  and  conversations  here, 
'  *  And  although  young  people  are  apt,  through 
their  own  indiscretion  or  the  ill  advice  of  others,  to 
think  these  kinds  of  entertainments  but  dry  and  empty 
matters,  and  the  morosd  and  needless  interpositions 
of  old  men ;  yet  give  him  leate  to  tell  you,  that 
very  well  knows  what  he  says,  these  things  are  of 
intiore  inlportance  and  concernment  to  you,  than  ex-* 
iemal  gifts  ahd  bounties  (Wherdn)  nevertheless  I 
have  not  been  Granting  to  you  according  to  my 
ability. 

^  This  was  m;^  intention  in  this  journey ;  and 
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fbongh  I  have  been  disaj^int^  thereiii,  yet  I 
thought  good*  by  letters  and  messages,  to  do  some* 
thing  that  might  he  done  that  way  for  your  benefit, 
that  I  had  othermse  intended  to  have  dene  in  person* 
^  Assure  yourselves,  therefore,  and  believe  it  from 
one  that  knows  what  he  says,  from  one  that  can 
neither  have  any  reason  or  end  to  deceive  you>  thalt 
the  best  gift  I  can  give  you  is  good  counsel ;  and  the 
best  counsel  I  can  give  you  is  that,  which  relate  to 
your  greatest  import  and  concernment,  naroelyf 
Religion. 

*  And  ther^re,  since  I  cannot  at  tbi3  time  deliver 
it  to  you  in  person,  I  shaQ  do  it  by  thisJetter;  wherejn 
I  shall  not  be  very  large,  but  keep  myself  within  the 
bounds  prqper  tor  a  letter^  and  to  those  things  only 
at  thii^time  which  may  be  most  of  present  use  and 
moment  to  you;  and  by  your  due  observance  of  these 
directions  I  shall  have  a  good  character,  both  of 
your  diitifiilness  to  God,  your  obedience  to  your 
father,  and  also  of  your  discretion  and  prudence : 
Tor  it  is  most  certain,  that  as  religion  is  the  bert 
means  to  advance  and  rectify  human  nature,  so  no 
man  sh^  he  either  truly  wise  or  truly  happjr  without 
it  and  the  love  of  it ;  no,  not  in  this  life,  much  less 
in  that  which  is  to  come. 

*  First,  therefore,  every  morning  and  every  even- 
ing upon  your  knees  humbly  conunend  yourselves 
to  Almighty  God  in  prayer,  begging  his  mercy  to 
pardon  yoiir  sins,  his  grace  to  direct  you,  his  provi* 
dence  to  protect  you ;  returning  him  humble  thanks 
for  all  his  dispensations  toward  you,  yea,  even 
§ar  his  very  corrections  and  aflOictions;  entreating 
faim  to  give  you  wisdom  and  grace  to  make  a  sober. 
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patient,  hiimbte,  profitable  use  of  them,  and  in  hii 
due  time  to  deliver  you  frcwn  them,  concluduig  your 
prayers  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This' will  be  d 
certain  mean  to  bring  your  mind  into  a  right  frame, 
to  procure  you  comfort  and  bles^ng,  «ad  to  prevent 
thousands  of  inconveniences  and  mischiefs,  to  which 
you  will  be  otherwise  subjected. 
'  *  Secondly.  Every  morning  read  seriously  '  and 
reverently  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  ac-i 
quaint  yourself  with  the  history  and  doctrine  thereof: 
it  is  a  book  full  of  light  and  wisdom,  will  make  you 
wise  to  eternal  life,  and  furnish  you  with  directions 
and  principles  to  guide  and  order  your  life  safely  and 
prudently. 

*  Thurdly.  Conclude  every  evening  with  rradingf 
some  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer  iit  your 
famOy. . 

*  Fourthly.  Be  strict  and  religious  observers  of  the 
Lord's  Day;  resort  to  your  parish-church  twice  that 
day,  if  your  health  will  permit,  and  attend  diligently 
and  reverently  to  the  public  prayers  and  sermons. 
He  cannot  reasonably  expect  a  blessing  from  God 
the  rest  of  the  week,  that  neglects  his  duty  to  God 
m  the  due  consecration  of  this  day  to  the  special 
service  and  duty  to  God,  which  this  day  requires. 

*  Fifthly.  Receive  the  Sacrament  at  least  three 
times  in  the  year,  and  oftener,  as  there  is  occasion,  in 
ybur  parish-church.  The  laws  of  the  land  require 
this,  and  the  law  of  your  Saviour  requires  it,  and 
the  law  of  duty  and  gratitude  requires  it  of  you. 
Prepare  yoiurselves  seriously  for  this  service  before- 
hand, and  perfonn  it  with  reverence  >  and  thankfiiU 
p^s :  the  neglect  of  this  duty  procures  great  incon . 
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▼enience  and  strangeness;  and  commonly  the  neglect 
hereof  aiiseth  from  some  conceited  opinion  that  people 
inconsiderately  take  up,  but  most  ordinarily  from  a 
du^ishness  of  mind  and  an  unwillingness  to  fit  and 
prepare  the  mind  for  it,  or  to  leave  some  sinful  or 
vain  course  that  men  are  not  willing  to  leave,  and 
yet  condemn  themsdives  in  the  {Nractice  of  it 

^  Sixthly.  Beware  of  those,  that  go  about  to  seduce 
you  from  that  religion  wherein  you  have  been  brought 
up  hitherto,  namely,  the  true  Protestant  Religion. 
It  is  not  unknown  to  any,  that  observes  the  state  of 
things  in  the  world,  how  many  erroneous  religions 
are  scattered  abroad  in  the  world,  and  how  in- 
dustrious men  of  false  persuasions  are  to  fnake  pro* 
sdytes.  There  are  Antinomians,  Quakers,  Ana- 
baptists, and  divers  others  that  go  about  to  mislead 
themselves  and  others :  nay,  although  the  laws  of 
this  kingdom,  and  especially  the  statute  of  S3  Eliz. 
cap.  1«,  have  inlSicted  the  severest  penalty  upon  those 
that  go  about  to  withdraw  persons  to  the  Romish 
religion  from  the  religion  established  in  England,  -  as 
any  man  that  reads  that  statute  may  find ;  yet  there 
are  scattered  up  and  down  the  world  divers  factprs 
vjand  agents,  that  under  several  disguises  and  pretences 
endeavour  the  perverting  of  weak  and  easy  persons. 
Take  heed  of  all  such  persuaders.  And  that  you 
may  know  and  observe  the  better,  you  shall  ever  find 
a„ia«i5«.pn«=ti«dbrthe,n  = 

~>  1.  They  will  use  all  flattering  applications  and 
insinuations  to  be  master  of  your  humour,  and  when 
they  have  gotten  that  advantage,  they  that  seemed 
b^ore  to  serve  you  will  then  command  you. 

'  %.  They  will  use  all  possdble  skill  to  raise  in  you 
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jealousy  and  dislike  toward  those,  that  may  otherwise 
€OQitinue  (qr.  contineant)  and  keep  you  in  the  truth : 
us,  to  raise  disUke  in  you  against  your  minister;  nay, 
rather  than  fail»  to  raise  dissension  among  relations ; 
yea^  to  cast  jealousies  and  surmises  among  tfaeto^  if 
k  may  be  instrumental  to  corrupt  them« 

^  3.  They  wiH  endeavour  to  withdraw  peojde  from, 
the  puUic  ministry  ei  God's  word^  encourage  men 
to  slight  and  neglect  it,  and  when  they  ha;fe  cnce 
effected  this,  they  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  infiise 
thdr  own  corrupt  principles. 

^  4  They  will  engage  you  l^  some  means  or  other 
to  them,  either  hj  some  real,  but  most  ordinarily  by 
some  pretended  kindness  or  fiuniliarity,  that  in  a 
Httle  time  you  shall  not  dare  to  displease  them :  you 
imist  do  and  speak  what  th^  will  hare  you,  because 
some  way  or  other  you  are  entangled  with  them,  or 
engaged  to  them;  and  then  they  become  your  go^ 
vemors,  and  you  will  not  dare  to  contradict  ex 
disobey  them. 

'  These  are  some  of  those  artifices,  whereby  crafty 
and  subtile  seducers  gain  proselytes,  and  brii^  men 
Bidder  captivity. 

*  Seventhly.  Be  very  careful  to  moderate  your 
passions,  especially  of  choler  and  anger,  it  inflames 
the  blood,  disorders  the  brain,  and  for  the  time  ex* 
terminates  not  only  religion,  but  common  reason :  it 
puts  the  mind  into  confusion,  and  throws  wild*fire 
into  the  tonguej  whereby  men  give  others  advantage 
against  them :  it  renders  a  man  ipcapable  of  doing 
his  duty  to  God,  and  puts  a  man  upon  acts  of  violence, 
unrighteousness,  and  inj.ttstice  to  men.  Therefinre 
keep  your  passions  under  ^i^ipline,  an4  under  as 
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itrict  a  chain,  as  you  would  keep  an  unndy  curst 
mastiff.  Look  to  it,  that  you  gire  it  not  too  much 
Mne  at  &rst ;  but  if  it  hath  gotten  any  fire  within 
you,  quench  it  frequently  with  consideration,  and  let 
it  not  break  oat  into  passionate  cfr  unruly  words  of 
actions :  but,  whatever  you  do,  let  it  not  gangrene 
into  malice,  envy,  or  ^ite. 

EightMy.  Send  your  children  eaily  to  learn  their 
Catechism,  that  they  may  take  in  the  true  principles 
of  religion  betimes,  which  may  grow  up  with  thera» 
and  habituate  them  both  to  the  knowledge  and  prm> 
tice  of  it ;  that  they  may  escape  the  danger  of  eor- 
taption  by  error  or  rice,  being  antecedently  seasoned 
with  betfet  principles. 

^  Ninthly.  Receive  the  blessings^  ef  God  with 
very  miich  thankfulness  to  him ;  for  he  is  the  root 
and  fotintain  of  all  the  good  you  do,  oi*  cato,  receive. 

*  Tetrthly.  Bear  aU  afBlctions  and  crosses  pa- 
tieiitly :  it  is  your  duty ;  for  afflictions  come  not  fhmi 
the  dust.  The  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  is  he, 
that  sends  these  messengers  to  you,  though  possibly 
evil  occurrences  may  be  the  immediate  instruments  of 
them.  You  owe  to  Almighty  God  an  infinite  subjec-* 
tion  and  obedience,  and  to  expostulate  with  him  id 
rebeBion.  And,  as  it  is  your  duty,  so  it  is  your  wisdcmi 
and  you^  prudence:  impatience  will  not  discharge 
your  yoke,  btit  it  will  mak6  it  gall  the  worse,  and  sit 
the  harder. 

*  Efcventhly.  Learn  not  only  patience  under  youf 
afflictions,  but  silso  profitably  to  improve  them  to  your 
soul's  good ;  learn  by  them,  how  vain  and  unprofitable 
things  the  world  and  the  pleasures  thereof  are» 
th^t  a  sharp  or  a  lingering  sickness  renders  utt^lty^ 
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tastdess.     Learn  how  vain  and  weak  a  thing  huniati 
nature  is,  which  is  pulled  down  to  the  gates  of  deaths 
aQd  clothed  with  rottenness  and  corruption,  by  a  little 
disorder  in  the  blood,  in  a  nerve,  in  a  vein,  in  an 
artery.     And  since  we  have  so  little  hold  of  a  tem- 
poral life,  which  is  shaken  and  shattered  by  any  small 
occurrence,  accident,  or  distemper ;  learn  to  lay  hold 
of  eternal  life,  and  of  that  covenant  of  peace  and 
3alvation,  which   Christ  hath   brought  for  all  that 
believe  and  obey  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  salvation : 
there  shall  be  no  death,  no  sickness,  no  paiii,  no 
weakness;  but  a  state  ^f  unchangeable  and  everlasting 
happiness.     And,  if  you  thus  improve  affliction,  you 
are  gainers  by  it ;  and  most  certain  it  is,  that  there  is 
no  more  probable  way,  under  heaven,  to  be  delivered 
from  affliction  (if  the  wise  Gk)d  see  it  fit)  than  thus  to 
improve  it.  For  affliction  is  a  messenger:  and  the  rod 
hath  a  voice ;  and  that  is,  to  require  mankind  to  be 
the  more  patient  and  the  more  humble,  an4  more  to 
acknowledge  Almighty  God  in  all  our  ways.     And  if 
men  listen  to  this  voice  of  the  rod,  and  conform  to  it, 
the  rod  hath  done  his  errand ;  and  either  will  leave  a 
man,  or  at  least  give  a  man  singular  comfort  even 
under  the   sharpest  affliction.     And  this  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  thus  improved,  will  work 
for  us  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

/  Twelfthly.  Heverence  ygur  minister ;  he  is  a 
wise  and  a  good  man,  and  one  that  loves  you,  and 
hath  a  tender  ^are  and  respect  for  you.  Do  not 
grieve  him,  either  by  neglect  or  disrespect.  Assure 
yourselves,  if  there  be  any  person  that  sets  any  of 
you  against  him,  or  provokes  or  encourageth  any  of 
you  to  despise  or  n^lect  him,  that  person^  wboeyei? 
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he  be/ loves  not  yotf  nor  the  office  he  bears.  And 
therefore,  as  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  Divine 
Providence  hath  placed  him  at  Alderly  to  have  a 
care  of  jour  souls,  so  I  must  tell  you  I  do  expect 
jou  should  reverence  and  honour  him  for  his  own/ 
for  your,  and  for  his  office  sake. 

*  And. now  I  have  written  this  long  epistle  to  you^ 
to  perform  that  office  for  me  that  I  should  have  done 
in  person,  if  I  could  have  taken  this  journey.  The 
epistle  is  long,  but  it  had  been  longer,  if  I  had  had 
more  time.  And  though,  perchance,  some  there 
may  be  in  the  world,  that  when  they  hear  of  it  will 
interpret  it  to  be  but  the  excursions  and  morose  rules 
of  old  age,  unnecessary,  and  such  as  might  have 
been  spared ;  yet,  I  am  persuaded,  it  will  find  better 
acceptation  thereof  from  you  that  are  my  children. 
I  am  now  on  the  shady  side  of  threescore  years.  I 
write  to  you,  what  you  have  often  heard  me  in  sub- 
stance speak.  And  possibly,  when  I  shall  leave  thi$ 
world,  you  will  want  such  a  remembrancer  as  I  have 
been  to  you.  The  words  that  I  now,  and  at  former 
times  have  written  to  you,  are  words  of  truth  and 
jBobemess ;  and  words  and  advices,,  that  proceed  from 
a  heart  full  of  love  and  affection  to  you  all.  If  I 
should  see  you  do  amiss  in  any  thing,  and  should  not 
rejHTove  you ;  or  if  I  should  find  you  want  counsel  or 
direction,  and  should  not  give  it,  I  should  not  per- 
form the  trust  of  a  father:  and,  if  you  should  not 
thankfiiUy  receive  it,  you  would  be  somewhat  de* 
fective  in  the  duty  you  owe  to  Grod  and  me,  as  chil-* 
4ren.:  As  I  have  never  spared  my  purse,  to  siq[^lj 
you,  according  to  my  abilities  and  the  reasonableness 
of  ocoosions,  so  I  have  never  been  wanting  to  you  ia 
good  and  prudent  counsels*    And  the  God  of  heaven 
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gi^e  Jim  ^vriadomt  .i^nst«iqr>    and  fidelky^  in  tbe 
dbsetvance  cf  tiian* 

'  I  am  yolir  e^r  ]afmg  fatter. 


In  his  account  of  the  Good  Steward,  which  form$ 
part  of  his  valuable  Tract  entitled  *  The  Great 
Audit/  he  r^resents  himself  as  rendering  an  account| 
generally,  as  to  all  the  blessiugs  and  talents  entrusted 
to  him ;  and  more  particularly,  as  to  his  senses,  his 
reason  and  understanding,  his  memory,  his  con* 
sd^^ce,  the  ^at  works  of  Creation  and  Providence, 
more  special  providences,  his  speech,  his  time  of  life, 
his  use  and  dominion  over  the  creatures,  his  learning 
of  natural  causes  and  effects  and  of  arts  and  sciences^ 
his  prudence  and  understanding  in  affairs  and  dex- 
terity  in  the  managing  of  them,  his  elocution,  his 
body  and  bodily  endowments  of  health,  strength,  and 
beauty,  his  wealth  and  temporal  subsistence,  his 
eminence  of  place,  and  power,  and  his  reputation 
^d  credit.  Of  this,  two  sections  are  inserted,  as  a 
spe<:imen  of  his  pious  and  simple  sjtate  erf  mind. 

*  *  *  * 

*  Touching  my  Time  of  Lift! 

<  First,  \  have  duly  considered  what  it  is>  and  for 
DPhat^end  itfaou  gstvest  it  me :  that  it  is  but  a  abort 
time,  mid^titee  minittes  that  are  .past  ^aiad  die  opportmd* 
tie^fn  them^are  irrevocably  aiHiicreooverably  lost^that 
^thewedith  of  the  world  cannot  rede^i  it ;  that  the 
t&nej  that  is  before  me,.is  uncertain.  WfaepI  lookjipqa 
ftu^hoibvglass,  or  the  shadow  of  a  dial,  I  can  guesf 
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that  here  is  lialf  an  hoiu%  or  a  quarter,  or  more,  or 
less  to  come ;  but  I  caipiot  guesa,  what  proportion  of 
time  remains. in  tihe  hour-glass  of  my  life:  only  1 
know  it  is  idiort»  bat  I  know  not  how  short  it  is 
—whether  a  year,  or  a  week,  or  a  day,  or  an  hour ; 
and  yet  upon  this  little  uncertain  portion  of  time^  .and 
the  due  use  of  it,  depends  my  evailasting  happiness 
or  misery.  It  is  my  seed-time,  and  if  I  sow  not  my 
seed  here,  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  that  husbandry 
lifter  death;  and  if  I  sow,  and  sow  not  good  seed, 
my  crop  will  be  tJMreafter  in  that  other  world,  that 
immediately  eoqtects  upon  the  issue  of  this.  And  I 
have  a  thdiBand  dnrersions,  diat  rob  me  of  much  of 
this  little  portion  of  time,  and  yield  me  no  account 
in  Older  to  my  great  concernment.  When  I  cast  out 
fibm  the  account  of  my  time  the  unprofitableness  of 
my  childhood  and  youth,  the  hours  spent  in  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  recreations,  travels,  and  other 
things  that  carry  no  sin  in  them,  there  remains  but 
a  sinall  portion  of  a  short  life  for  concernments  ci 
everlasting  importance ;  a  great  business  to  be  done, 
great  difficulties  and  impediments  in  the  doing  of  it, 
and  but  a  little  portion  of  time,  of  a  short  and  un- 
certain life,  to  do  it  in.  And  yet  this  life  of  nune 
was  by  thee  given,  not  to  be  trifled  or  squandered 
away,  either  in  sin  or  idleness ;  not  to  gain  riches, 
honour,  or  reputation:  for  when  sickness  copes, 
these  will  a{q)ear  insipid  and  vain  things ;  and  when 
death  comes,  they  will  be  merely  usdess.  But  it  was 
for  a  higher  end,  viz.  a  tinie,  to  trade  for  the  most 
ValuaMe  jewel  of  eternal  happiness ;  a  tiihc,  to  sow 
such  fiteed,  as  mi^fat  peld  a  crop  of  Uessedno^ 
in  the  next  world-;  a  time,  to  secure  a  title  to  an 
everlasting  inheritance ;  such  a  time  as,  if  once  lost, 

a, 
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the  opportunity  is  lost  for  ever,  lost  irrecorerably : 
for  the  night  cometh,  wher^  no  man  can  work ; 
There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge j  nor 
wisdom  in  the  grme,  whither  thou  goest^ 

'  And  upon  this  consideration  of  the  great  end 
of  my  life,  the  great  importance  of  the  business  that 
is  to  be  done  in  it,  the  brevity  and  great  uncertainty 
of  this  life,  and  the  utter  impossibility  after  death  to 
redeem  the  neglect  of  the  proper  and  important  busi- 
ness of  my  life — I  have  endeavoured  to  husband  this 
short,  uncertain,  important  talent  as  weU  as  I  can : 

^  1,  By  a  carefiil  avoiding  of  sinful  employments, 
which  at  once  waste  this  precious  talent,  and  con- 
taract  a  farther  debt  upon  me,  render  me  in  arrears 
for  the  time  mis-spent  and  the  guilt  contracted, 

<  2.  By  avoiding  idleness,  burning  out  my  candle 
Xo  no  purpose. 

*  8.  By  avoiding  unnecessary  consumption  of  time 
by  long  feastings,  excessive  sleep,  impertinent  visits, 
seeing  of  interludes,  unnecessary  recreations,  curious 
mid  impertment  studies  and  inquiries,  that  when 
attained  serve  to  no  purpose. 

^  4.  By  applying,  directing,  and  ordering  even  my 
studies  of  human  learning,  histories,  natural  or  moral 
philosophy,  mathematics,  language,  laws,  to  an  end  be- 
yond themselves;  viz.  thereby  to  enable  me  to  under- 
staled  and  observe  thy  excellent  wisdom  and  power, 
to  maintain  and  uphold  thy  cause  against  atheism^ 
idolatry,  and  errors ;  to  fit  me  for  serving  of  thee 
and  my  country,  in  the  station  wherein  I  live. 

'  5.  By  exercising  myself  in  the  very  business  of 
my^calling,  as  an  act  of  duty  and  obedience  to  thee» 

•  Eccles.  ix.  }0y 
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acting  in  it  those  virtues  of  Ohristianitj  that  might 
be  honourable  to  thy  name,  of  good  example  to 
others,  of  improvement  of  grace  unto  myself:  using  in  it 
diligence  without  anxiety,  dependence  upon  thee 
without  [H*esumption,  contentedness,  patience,  thank- 
fulness. Honesty,  justice,  uprightness,  plain-dealing, 
liberality ;  and,  by  these  means,  translating  my  secu- 
lar eniployment  into  an  exercise  of  Christian  duty : 
serving  thee  while  I  served  myself,  and  converting 
that  very  employment  and  the  time  spent  therein  to 
the  use,  honour,  and  advantage  of  my  Lord  and 
Master,  the  good  example  of  others,  and  the  in- 
crease of  my  spiritual  advantage  as  well  as  my  tern- 
poral. 

^  6.  By  religiously  observing  those  times  that  have 
been  set  apart  to  religious  duties^  especially  the 
Lord's  Day ;  not  mingling  with  it  secular  ^thoughts 
or  employments,  but  with  much  attention,  strictness, 
pnd  c^re  laying  hold  of  those  times  and  opportunities^ 
and  careftiUy  applying  them  singly  to  the  proper 
business  of  the  times. 

*  7-  By  dedicating  and  setting  apart  some  portion 
of  my  time  to  prayer  and  reading  of  thy  word, 
which  I  have  constantly  and  peremptorily  observed, 
whatever  occasions  interposed;  or  importunity  per* 
toaded  to  the  contrary. 

'  *  8.  By  making  the  magnum  oportet^  the  great 
and  one  thing  necessary,  the  choice  and  principal 
business  of  my  life,  and  the  great  design  of  it ;  and 
esteeming  that  time  spent  most  naturally,  profitably^ 
imd  suitably,  that  was  spent  in  order  to  it :  -  observing 
thy  gireat  works  of  wisdom  and  power;  contemplaiting 
upon  thy  goodness  and  excellency ;  hearing  and  read- 
ing thy  word;  calling  upon  thy  name;  crucifying 
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my  corruptions;  exerdsing  thy  graced;  bumblmg 
myself  for  my  sins;  returning  thanks  for  thy  mercies; 
studying  the  mystay  of  G^  mm^est  in  thefiuh ; 
striying  to  bring  myself  confinimable  to  va^  Pattenr* 
and  to  have  hipi  found  in  my  heart,  and  his  life  in 
mine ;  crucifying  myself  to  the  world,  and  the  w(»Id 
to  me;  fittmg  myself  for  death,  judgement,  and 
eternity.  These,  and  the  Uke  employments  I  es« 
teemed  the  flower,  the  glory,  the  best  of  my  qpent 
time,  because  they  will  be  carried  over  with  glory  in 
thelife  to  come;  and  therefore  tlus  I  reckoned  my 
business,  and  accordingly  I  made  it.  Other  matteinr^ 
that  only  served  for  the  meridian  of  this  life  I  used 
either  barely  for  necessity  of  my  present  subsistence^ 
w  as  a  divertisement  and  sparingly,  or  in  order  to 
those  great  ends.    Those  were  the  business,*  these 

ojdy  the  parerga  *  of  my  life.*,    , 

f  .... 

'  10;  Touching  thy  Creatures^  and  the  Use  of  them) 
and  the  Dominion  over  them,* 

/  1. 1  have  esteemed  them  as  thine:  in  propriety 
thou  hast  conmiitted  unto  me  the  use,  and  a  subordin 
nate  dominion  over  them ;  yet  I  ever  esteemed  myself 
a|i  accomptant  to  Thee  for  them  with  tbankfiilness 
unto  Thee,  the  great  Lord  of  both  them  and  mes 
when  the  earth  yielded  me  a  gopd  crop  of  corn  or 
other  fi;:uits,  wh^en  flocks  increased,  when  my  honest 
labours  brought  me  in  a  plentiful  or  convenient  supply^ 
I  looked  up  to  Thee  as  the  giver,  to  thy  providencci 
and  blescvngs  as  the  original  of  all  my  increase.  \ 
did  not  sacrifice  to  my  own  art,  or  industij,  or-pru^^ 

*  Recreations. 
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dence ;  but  I  received  all,  as  the  gracious  and  boun« 
ttM  jetums  of  thy  liberal  hand:  I  looked  upon  every 
grain  of  com  that  I  sotired  as  buriQ^  and  lost»  unless 
thy  power  quickened  and  revived  it  I  esteemed  the 
best  production  would  have  been  but  stalk  and  straw^ 
unless  thou  had'st  increased  it ;  I  esteemed  mine  own 
himd  and  industry  but  impotent,  unless  thou  had'st 
blessed  it ;  for  it  is  thy  blessing  that  maketh  rich^ 
and  it  is  thou  that  givest  power  to  get  wealth.^ 

'  8.  I  esteemed  it  my  duty  to  make  a  return  of 
this  my  acknowledgement^  by  giving .  the  tribute  of 
my  increase  in  the  maintenence  of  thy  ministers,  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  I  esteaned  the  practice 
injomed  to  thy  ancient  people^  ol  giving  the  tenth  of 
their  increase,  a  suflSdent  not  only  warrant,  but  in- 
struction to  me  under  the  Gospel  to  do  the  like. 

*  3.  I  have  not  only  •  looked  upon  thy  blessings^  and 
bounty,,  in  lending  me  thine  own  creatures  for  my 
use;  but  I  have  sought  unto  Thee,  for  a  blessing 
upon  them' in  my  use  of  them.  I  did  very  weQ 
observe,  that  there  is.  by  my  sin  a  curse  iu  the  very 
creatures  that  I  receive,  unless  thy  Uessingv  fetch  it 
out;  an  emptiness  in  them,  unless  thy  goodness  fill 
them ;  though  thou  shoiild'st  give  me  quails  and  manna 
from  heaven,  yet  without  thy  blessing  upon  them 
they  would  become  rottenness  and  putrrfaction  to 
me:  and  therefore  I  ever  begged  thy  Uessing  upon 
thy  blessings,  as  well  as  the  blessings  themselves, 
and  attributed  the  good  I  found,  or  was  to  expect  in 
them,  to  the  same  hand  that  gave  them. 

*  4.  I  received  and  used  thy  creatures  as  com-i 
mitted  to  me  under  a  trust,  and  as  a  steward  and 

^  Frov.  X.  2S.    Deut.  viii.  18. 
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accomptant  for  them ;  and  therefore  I  was  always 
careful  to  use  them  according  to  those  limits,  and  in 
order  for  those  ends,  for  which  thou  did'st  commit 
them  to  me ;  1.  With  temperance  and  moderation. 
I  did  not  use  thy  creatures  to  luxury  and  excess,  to 
make  provision  for  my  lusts,  with  vain  glory  or 
ostentation,  but  for  the  convenient  support  of  the 
exigencies  of  my  nature  and  condition:  and,  if  at 
any  time  thy  goodness  did  indulge  me  an  use  of  them 
for  dielight,  as  well  as  necessity,  I  did  it  but  rarely 
and  watchfully.  I  looked  not  upon  the  wine,  when 
it  gave  it's  colour  in  the  cup,  nor  gave  myself  over 
either  to  excess  or  curiosity  in  meats  or  drinks :  I 
checked  myself  therein,  as  being  in  thy  presence, 
and  still  remembered  I  had  thy  creatures  under '  an 
accompt ;  and  was  ever  careful  to  avoid  excess  or 
intemperance,  because  every  excessive  cup  or  meal 
was  in  danger  to  leave  me  somewhat  in  super*  and 
arrear  to  my  Lord.  2.  With  mercy  and  compassion 
to  the  creatures  themselves,  which  thou  hast  put 
under  my  power  and  disposal;  when  I  considered  the 
admirable  powers  of  life  and  sense  which  I  saw  in 
the  birds  and  beasts,  and  that  all  the  men  in  the 
world  could  not  give  the  like  being  to  any  things  nor 
restoire  that  life  and  sense,  which  is  once  taken  from 
them.  When  I  considered,  how  innocently' and  harni- 
lessly  the  fowls  and  the  fbh  and  the  sheep  and  the 
oxen  take  their  food,  that  thou  the  Lord  of  aU  hast 
given  them,  I  have  been  apt  to  think  that  torely 
thou  did'st  intend  more  innocent  kind  of  food  to  man; 
than  such  as  must  be  taken  with  such  detriment'  to 
those  living  parts  of  tiby  creation;  and  although'  thy 

*"  Excefig. 
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wonderful  goodness  hath  so  much  indulged  to  man- 
kind,  as  to  give  up  the  lives  of  these  creatures  for 
the  food  of  man  by  tlfy  express  commission,  yet  I 
still  do,  and  ever  did  think  that  there  was  a  justice 
due  from  nmn,  even  to  these  sensible  creatures,  that 
he  should  take  them  sparingly,  for  necessity,  and  not 
for  delight ;  or,  if  for  delight,  not  for  luxury.  I 
have  been  apt  to  think,  that  if  there  were  any  more 
liberal  use  of  creatures  for  delight  and  variety,  it 
should  be  of  fruits,  or  such  other  deUcades  as  might 
be  had  without  the  loss  of  Life;  but  however  it  be, 
this  very  consideration  hath  made  me  very  sparing 
and  careful,  not  vainly  or  sup^uoudy  or  unneces-* 
sarily  or  prodigally,  to  take  away  the  life  of  thy  crea-^ 
tures  for  feasting  and  excess.  And  the  very  same 
consideration  hath  always  gone  along  with  me,  in 
reference  to  the  Labours  of  thy  creatures.  I  have 
ever  thought  that  there  ^as  a  certain  degree  of  jus- 
tice due  frpm  man  to  the  creatures,  as  from  man  to 
man,  and  that  an  excessive,  immoderate,  unseason- 
able use  of  the  creature's  labour  is  an  injustice  for 
which  he  must  account.  To  deny  domestic  creatures 
their  convenient  food;  to  exact  that  labour  from 
them,  that  they  are  not  able  to  perform ;  to  use  extre^ 
mity  or  cruelty  toward  them^  is  a  breach  of  that 
trust  under  which  the  dominion  of  the  creatures  was 
committed  to  us,  and  a  breach  of  that  justice  that  is 
due  from  men  to  them :  and  therefore  I  have  always 
esteemed  it  as  a  part  of  my  duty,  and  it  hath  always 
been  my  practice,  to  be  merciful  to  beasts.*  And 
upon  the  same  account  I  have  ever  esteemed  it  a 
breach  of  trust,  and.  have  accordingly  *  declined  any 

^  Prov,  xii.  10. 
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cradty  to  any  of  thy  creatures,  and  as  much  as  I 
might  prevented  it  in  others,  as  a  tyranny  incon- 
sbtent. with  the  trust  and  stewardship  that  thou  hast 
committed  to  me.  I  haVe  abhorred  those  sports,  that 
consist  in  the  tOTturing  of  the  o^eatures;  and  if  either 
noxious  creature  must  be  destroyed,  or  creatures  for 
food  must  be  taken,  it  hath  been  my  practice  to  do  it 
in  that  manner,  that  may  be  with  the  least  torture  or 
Cruelty  to  the  creature;  and  I  have  still  thought  it  an 
unlawfiil  thing  to  destroy  those  creatures  for  recrea^ 
tibn^s  sake,  that  either  were  not  hurtM  when  they 
lived,  or  are  not  ]H*<^table  when  they  are  killed! 
ever  rememberuig,  that  thou  hast  given  us  a  dominion 
over,  thy  creatures ;  yet  it  is  under  a  law  of  justice^ 
pnedence,  and  moderation,  otherwise  we  should  fae^- 
come  tyrants,  not  lords  over  thy  creatures:  And 
tfaerefibre  these  things  x&  this  nature,  that  otha^  have 
piactised  as  recreations^  I  have  avoided  lis  sins/ 


JPrewi  Hs  Treatise  on  *  The  Kmwledge  of  Christ 

Crucified' 

*  1.  Who  it  was,  that  thus  suffered.  It  was  Christ 
Jesus  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  clothed  in  our  flesh ; 
God  and  Man  united  in  one  petsoii :  his  manhood 
giving  him  a  capacity  of  suffering,  and  his  Godhead 
giving  a  value  to  that  suffering;  and  each  nature 
united  in  one  person  to  make  a  complete  Redeemer ; 
the  Heir  of  all  things;  the  Prince  of  Life;  the 
Light  that  Hghteneth  every  man  that  comes  mto  the 
world.  As  touching  his  divine  nature,  God  dvei*  alii 
blessed  for  ever;  and  as  touching  his  human  nature, 
full  of  grace  and  truth :  and  in  both,  the  beloved 
Son  of  the  eternal  God,  in  whom  he  proclaimed  him- 
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self  well  ideascd.   But  could  no  otl^r  person  be  found, 
that  migkt  suffer  for  the  sdns  of  man,  biit  the  Sc«  of 
God?    Or,  if  the  business  of  our  salvatioQ  must  be 
transacted  by  him  atone,  could  it  not  be  without  siif> 
fering,  and  such  suffering  as  this?    No.     Ab  there 
wms  no  other  name  given  under  heaven,  by  which  we 
might'  be  saved,  nor  was  there  any  found  befeades  in 
tiie  compass  of  Uie  whole  wortd,  that  could  expiate 
for  one  sin^  of  man/but  it  must  be  ihe  arm  ctf  the 
Alimghty  that  must  bring  salvation ;  so  if  tibe  blessed 
Son  of  Gkid  will  undertake  the  business,  and  become 
Captain  of  our  Salvation,  he  must  be  made  perfect 
by  suffering.     And,  if  he  will  stand  instead  of  man, 
he  must  beai^the  wrath  of  his  Father;  if  he  will  be- 
come sin  for  man,  though  he  knew  no  sin,  he  must 
become  a  curse  for  man.    And  doubtless  this  great 
mystery  of  the  person  that  suffered,  cannot  choose 
but  be  a  very  high  and  iexcellent  subject  of  know- 
ledge ;  so  foil  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  that  the 
angels  gaze  into  it    And  as  it  is  a  strange  and 
wonderfol  thing  in  itself,  so  doubtless  it  was  ordained 
to  high  and  wonderfol  ends,  bearing  a  suitableness 
unto  the  gieibtness  of  the  instrument.    This  therefore 
is  the  forst  consideration,  that  advanceth  the  excellency 
of  this  knowledge ;  the  Person,  that  was  crucified.' 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦     . 

After  considering  ^  the  end  and  scope  of  the  ad- 
miraMe  love  of  Christ  in  it's  double  reference  to  God^ 
as  restoring  unto  him  the  active  service  and  glory  of 
his  creature,  and  manifesting  unto  men  and  angels 
the  infodite  perfection  and  excellence  of  all  his  blessed 
attributes;"  he  considers,  in  reference  to  Man,  the 
ends  of  our  Lord's  suffering  as  principally  these : 

^^1.  To  absolve  and  deliver  him  fix)m  gdlt,  the 
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cmiseipieiiee  of  ^»  and  miseiy  the  iimt  of  guilt :  m 
iwhom  we  have  i^empticm  through  his  blood,  the 
ijforgiiraness  of  am.  And  Purely,  bad  the  fruit  of 
•Cfamt's  death. rerted  hace,  it  had  beai  a^reat  degree 
of  mercy ;  if  we  rightly  wa^ed  the  heaviness,  of  the 
rburtben  of  guttt,  the  severity  of  the  wrath  of  God,  wA. 
the  extrenaty  of  that  misery  that  dc^fa  and  must  at- 
t  fend  it.  If  a  man  und^  the  guilt  and  horror  of  some 
hideous  tceason^  under  the  severe  and  iHexbraUe  sen- 
tence of  the  laws  agamst  him,  under  the  immin^Bt 
infliction  of.  most  exquisite  and  continuing  torments^ 
should  but  hear  of  a  pardon  and  dischaige  from  this ; 
.how  welcome  would  it  be,  though  the  residue  of  his 
Kfe  were  to  be  spent  in  exile !  But  our  Lord's  pur^ 
jchase  rests  not  here. 

:  *  2.  To  reconcile  God  to  his  creature.  So  that  i^ 
doth  not  only  remove  the  effects  of  the  anger  of  God» 
•which  is  punishment,  which  may  be  removed,,  aad 
^yet  the  anger  ccHitinuing.  Nor  doth  it  only  remove 
the  anger  of  God,  and  leave  a  man  in  a  kind  of  state 
of  indifferency,  as  it  is  between  persons  that  never 
vwere  acquainted  one  with  andther ;  but  it  is  a  state 
of  reconciliation :  That  he  might  reo^neile  both  unto 
God  in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  en- 
mity thereby;  God  was  in  Chrj^^  recontaling  the 
woiid  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them.  And  certainly  this  is  -a  great  addition  unto 
the  former,  that. God  in  Christ  should  only  pass  by 
our  sins,  but  would  no  longer  lodk  upon  us  as  stran- 
gers, but  as  persons  reconciled  unto  him.  And  surely 
a  soul  sensible  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  ;being  es- 
tranged from  God,  how  highly  would  he  prize  a  §tate 
of  reconciliation,  though  it  were  in  the  meanest  and 
lowest  relation?   I  ^m  no  more  worthy  to  be  caUed 
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tlij  SOD,  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  seiraats :  So 
that  I  may  not  be  estranged  from  thee»  reconcile  me 
unto  thyself,  tliough  in  the:  condition  of  thy  meanest 
servant.  But  ndlther  doth  the  happy  fruit  of  our 
Lord's  suffering  rest  here. 

^  S.  1]o  r^tore  .unto  us  that  near  and  blessed  re* 
lation  of  being  sotis  of  God.  That  we  might  receiTe 
the  adoption  c^  sdn&  Bdbdd  now  we  are  the  sons 
of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  apqsear  what  we  shall  be. 
This  was  that  dear  expression  of  our  Lord,  after  his 
resurrection:  Go  to  my  brethren,  and  tell  them  I 
ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God 
and  your  Grod.  He  seems  to  interest  them,  in  this 
Uessed  rdation,  in  a  kind  of  equality  with  himself; 
my  Brethren;  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  the 
sweet  and  comfortable  consequents  of  this  are  incom* 
paraUe.  Is  he  my  Father  ?  Then,  I  know  he  can  pity 
me,  as  afather  pitieth  his  children;  he  ban  pardon 
and  spare  me,  as  a  father  spareth  his  son  that  serves 
him.  Is  he  my  Father  ?  Theti  whither  should  I  go 
but  to  him  for  protection  in  aU  my  dangers,  for 
directions  in  all  my  difficulties,  for  satisfkction  in  all 
my/ doubts,  for  supply  in  all  my  waMs?  This  I  can 
with  confidence  expect  froiix  a  poor  earthly  fitther, 
according  to  the  comipass  o£  his  abilities^  If  ye  thien, 
being  evil,  know '  how  to  give  good  things  unto' your 
cluldren,  how  much  more  shall  your  Fa^er,  who  is  in 
heaven,  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him. 
Mercy,  and  compassion,  and  love,  is  a  virtue  in  a 
man,  in  &n  earthly  father,  a  piece,  of  that  image  of 
God  which  at  first  he  imprinted  on  man;  and  yet 
pa^oi^  and  human  infirmity,  as  it  hath  much  weak- 
G[ied  the  habit  thereof  in  us,  so  it  may  suspeiid  the 
exercise  thea^eof  to  a  near  relation :  but  in  Almighty 
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God  these  virtaes  are  in  their  perfection^  and  nothing 
at  all  in  him  that  can  remit  it.  Mercy  and  tendemesii 
are  attributes  whidi  he  dbUghts  in,  mercy  pleaaeth 
him ;  it  was  the  great  attribute  he  proclaimed  his 
name  by»  and  so  diffusiye  is  his  mercy  that  it  extends 
to  all.  He  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  worics,  and  not<  only  tothe  just  and  goo<^ 
but  even  to  the  unkind ;  causing  hi&sun  to  shine  upon 
the  evil  and  the  good:  and  surely  he,  that  hath 
mercy  and  goodness  for  an  enemy,  >  cannot  deny  it 
unto  a  child.  Can  a  mother  forgets  her  sucking 
child,  &c.  ?  yea  she  may  fi»^et :  yet  will  I  not  fiirget 
thee;  saith  the  .Lord. 

*  To  restore  us  to  a  most  sure,  everlasting,  and 
Messed  inheritance  in  heaven.  If  a  .son,  then  an . 
heir,  of  God  through  Chriist :  and  here  is  the  complex 
ment  of  all ;  not  only  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  sin, , 
recondled  to  God,  put  into  the  rdation  of  a  child  of 
Gk)d;  but  after  all  this,  to  be  everlastingly  and  un- 
changeably stated  into  a  blessed  condition  unto  all 
eternity:  and  all  this  from  the  condition  of  a  most* 
vile,  sinful,  lost  creature,  and  by  such  a  price  as  the 
blood  cS  Christ ! '    More  need  not,  cannot  be  said. 

^  And  by  what  hath  been  sakl,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  the  fruits  and  effects  of  this  are.  .  God  vdll  mA 
be  disappointed  in  the  aid  of  so.  great  a  - work;^  and: 
therefore  we  cannot  be  disappointed  in  the  fiwt  of  it ; 
and  those  are  either  such  as  are  enjoyed  in  this  hfe^ 
or  pincipaUy  appropriated  to  that  wMch  is  to  come. 

'  Those  benefits  that  naturally  arise  from  Christ 
Crucified,  and  are  enjojed  in-tysJife,  are  these : 

'  1.  Justification,  and  acceptation  in  the  sight  of 
Gk)d;  he  looks  upon  us  as  those,  that  have  satisfied 
his  justice  when  his  Son  suffered ;  end  as  those  that 
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performed  his  will»  when  his  Son  performed  it:  m 
lliat,  as  our  Lord  imputed  our  sins  to  our  Bedeemer, 
he  imputes  his  righteousness  unto  vt;  and  as  he 
was  well  pleased  with  him,  so  lie  was  well  pleased,  in 
him,  with  as  many  as  bk  received  into  this  covenant 

*  2.  Peace  with  God.  This  is  the  natural  conse- 
qu^ioe  of  the  former.  Being  justified  by  faith,  we 
have  peace  witli  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^ 
Th6  oidy  cause  of  breach  between  God  and  his  creap- 
ture  is  removed,  and  peace  and  love  restinred  between 
l&^n. 

*  3.  Free  access  unto  G6d.  For  we  are  restored 
unto  peace  with  him,  and  c6nsequently  access  unto 
hiili;  and  indeed  it  is  apart  of  tiiat  duty,  which  he 
expects  fibm  us.  Our  access  to  him  is  not  only  our 
privilege,  as  the  access  of  a.  subject  to  his  prince,  or 
a  child  to  his  &ther ;  but  it  is  bur  duty,  as  a  thing 
injdoied  unto  us  in  testimony  of  our  dependence  and 
love  to  him. 

*  4.  Consequently,  peace  with  our  own  sdves,  and 
our  own  conscience;  and  that  upon  a  double  ground. 
1.  Because  oui^  conscience  is  sprinkled  by  the  Uood  of 
Christ,  which  defacefth  and  obliterateth  all  those  Uadt 
items,  that  otherwise  would  be  continually  calling 
upon  us :  2.  Because  conscience  ever  sideth  with 
God,  whose  vicegerent  she  is  in'the  soid,  and  hath 
the  very  same  aspect  for  the  moist  part  that  heavten 
hath :  and  therefore,  if  it  be  dear  above,  it  is  or^ 
dinarily  (jpidet  within;  and  if  God  speaks  peace, 
the  conscience,  unless  distempered,  doth  not  speak 
trouble. 

^  9.  An  assurance  of  a  continual  supply  of  suffi« 
dent  gnu*,  to  lead  us  tough  this  rde  rf  trouble, 
without  a  final  ^ipostasy  or  ftlUng  firom  him.    Were 
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our  salvation  in  our  own  hands,  or  managed  by  our 
own  strength,  we  should  utterly  lose  it  every,  moment: 
but  the  power,  and  truth,  and  love  of  God  is  engaged 
in  a  covenant  of  the  highest  solemnity  that  ever  was, 
i^aled  in  the  Uood  of  the  Son  of  God,  for  our  pre- 
servation ;  and  it  shall  be  as  impossible  for  us  .to  fall 
from  that  condition,  as  for  the  Almighty  God  to  be 
disappointed.  No,  his  counsel  land  truth,  the  constant 
supply  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of  Chriist,  shall  keep  alive 
tiiat  seed  of  life,  iimi  he  had  thrown  into  his  souL 
For  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannqt  sin, 
because  he  is  bom  of  God.  .:  - 

<  '  6.  Sufficient  grace  to  preserve  us  from,  or  sup- 
port us  in,  or  deliver  us  out  of,  temptations.  ,We 
sjtand  more  in  need  of  grace,  than  we  do  of  otir  br^ad; 
because  the  conscience  of  the  want  of  the  former  is 
of  more  danger  tiian  the  latter,  by  so  inuch  as  the 
soul  is  more  valuable  than  the  body.  If  our  Father 
is  pleased  to  furnish  us  with  our  daily  .bi^ead,  hoW 
diall  he  then  deny  us  our  daily  aod  hourly  supplies 
of  his  grace  ?  Especially,  since  oi?r  interest  therein  is 
founded  upon  the  covenant  made  in  the  blood  of 
Christ :  My  grme  is  sufficient  for  thee. 

^  7.  A  £itvourable  acceptation  of  our  duties ;  since 
they  are  the  performandes  of  children,  and  thereifore 
not  measured  according  to  their  own  worth,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  and  affection  wh^ice  they 
proceed. 

.  ^  8.  A  sentle  and  merciAil  pardon  of  our  failioffsi, 
eve.  »  .  ILr  piaath  and  pZU  tke  taaS 
of  a  child,  and  though  he  does  not  dispense  with  pre- 
sumptuous offences,  yet  be  either  observes  not,  or  for- 
gives their  many  infirmities.  rAnd  it. is  a  privflege 
of  high  concernment  to  us,  t^at  as  in  our  firat  con-r 
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version  the  blood  of  Christ  w<asheth  awaj  a  whole 
life  of  sins  at  once,  so  after  our  conversion  the  same 
fountain  stands  open,  whereUnto  we  may  and  must 
resort  to  cleanse  our  daily  failings.  Christ  received 
by  faith  in  the  heart  is  a  continual  sacrifice,  which  I 
may  present  unto  the  Father,  for.  my  sins  committed 
after  my  conversion. 

*  9-  A  comfortable  restitution  of  a  just  interest  in 
the  creatures.  When  man  forsook  the  allegiance  h6 
owed  to  his  Maker,  the  interest  he  had  in  the  crea- 
ture did,  as  it  were,  escheat  to  the  Lord :  and  though 
his  goodness  aflierward  permitted  him  the  use  of  them, 
yet  it  was  still,  as  it  were,  upon  account :  and,  as  the 
sons  of  men  have  a  great  account  to  give  unto  God 
for  their  sins,  so  they  have  for  his  creatures.  Christ 
hath  restored  unto  us  a  better  propriety  in  that, 
which  civil  right  hath  made  ours,  than  what  we  had 
before. 

^10.  A  comfortaUe  and  sanctified  use  of  all  con* 
ditions:  in  prosperity,  moderation ;  in  adversity,  con- 
tentedness ;  in  all,  sobriety.  For  as  our  Lord  hath 
purctesed  for  our  grace,  to  use  all  things  aright,  so 
he  hath  obtained  for  us  an  inherkance  that  renders 
the  best  the  world  can  give  us  unworthy  to  be  va- 
lued, and  the  worst  it  can  give  us  unworthy  to  be 
feared,  in  respect  of  the  blessedness  which  he  hath 
setded  iq[}on  us. 

^11.  Consequently,  contempt  of  the  world;  bcr 
cause  higher  matters  are  in  my  eye,  such  as  the  best 
the  world  can  yield  cannot  equal,  nor  the  worst  it 
can  inflict  cannot  take  away.     All  this  upon,    .     , 

^  12.  A  lively  hope,  a  hope  that  maketh  not 
ashamed ;  evea  of  tSiat  glofy,  which  my  Saviour  came 
down  firom  heaven  to  piurchase  by  bis  blood.  I  go 
to  prqmre  a  place  for  you,  and  if  I  go^  and  prepare  a 
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place  far  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto 
myself,  that  where  I  am,  ye  may  be  also.  A  hope 
of  a  blessed  reimrrection  afber  death ;  a  hope  ti£  that 
blessed  appearance  of  bur  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesu9 
Christ ;  a  hope  of  that  glorious  sentence,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  men  and  angek,  ^  Come,  ye  blessed,'  and  a 
hope  of  an  everlasting  estate  of  blessedness  and  glory 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  God,  and  glorified  saints 
and  angels,  unto  all  eternity.  And  the  efficacy  of 
this  hope^  dipped  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  brings  us 
victory. 

*  1.  Victory  over  sin.  Sin  shaJQ  not  have  domi* 
nion  over  you ;  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace.  He  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  he  is  pure. 

*  2.  Victory  over  the  world,  in  the  best  it  can  afr 
ford  us ;  it's  flatteries,  and  favours.  These  are  too 
small  and  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  this 
hope :  they  shine  like  a  candle  in  the  sun,  and  are 
ineffectual  to  win  over  a  soul  that  is  fixed  in  Hm 
hope,  and  victory  over  the  worst  the  world  can  iur 
flict.  Our  Lord  hath  conquered  the  world  in  this 
respect  for  us:  Be  not  afraid,  I  have  overcome. the 
world:  and  conquered  death  in  us;  This  is  tb^  vic- 
tory that  overcometh  the  woild,  even  your  faith.. 

*  3.  Victory  over  death ;  which  now,  by,  means  of 
this  blessed  hope,  is  stripped  as  well  of  her  terror  s» 
her  power ;  thus  Thanks  be  unto  God,  who  giveth 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

^  And  now  though  the  nature  of  this  argument 
hath  carried  my  meditation  to  a  great  height,  yet  to 
avoid  mistakes,  some  things  I  must  sutyoin. 

^  1.  That  when  I  thus  aggravate  the.  sufferings  of 
our  Lord  under  the  imputed  guilt  of  the  sins  of  man* 
kind ;  yet  we  must  not  think  that  his  sufferings  were 
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the  same  with  the  damned  in  duration,  so  neither  in 
kind  nor  in  degree:  for  this  could  neither  consut  with 
the  purity  of  his  nature,  nor  innocence,  nor  £gnity  of 
his  person,  nor  the  hypostatical  unioA  of  both  natures 
in  him.  But  he  suffered  as  mudi^  as  was  consistent 
with  these  considerations ;  and  as  considiering  the 
^gnity  of  his  person^  was  equivalent  to  the  sin  and 
demerits  of  all  mankind. 

^  3.  That  fais  righteousness,  imputed  to  us,  doth 
not  exempt  us  firom  acquiring  a  righteousness  inhe- 
rent in  us.  This  were  to  disappoint  the  end  of  his 
sufficing,  which  was  to  redeem  us  firom  our  vain  con- 
rersation,  and  make  us  a  peculiar  people  %alous  of 
good  works. 

*  3.  That  this  purchase  of  salvation  by  Christ  for 
believers  is  not  to  render  them  idle,  or  secure,  or 
presumptuous :  where  there  is  such  a  disposition  of 
soul^  it  is  an  evident  indication,  that  it  is  not  yet 
truly  united  unto  Christ  by  true  faith  and  love ;  his 
grace  is  sufficient  to  preserve  us,  and  always  ready  to 
do  it,  if  we  do  not  wilfully  neglect,  or  reject  it.' 


Judge  Hale  left  also  some  Poems,  of  a  religious  de- 
scription, written  chiefly  upon  several  Anniversaries 
of  his  Saviour's  Birth,  from  1651  to  1668  inclusive, 
if  the  four  undated  may  be  ascribed  to  that  interval ; 
in  which  case,  only  one  will  be  wanting  to  render 
the  series  compliete.  That  of  1661,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  poetical  piety,  is  here  attached. 

<  When  the  great  lamp  of  Heayen,  the  glorious  SuD^ 
Had  toucb'd  this  southern  period,  and  begun 
To  leave  the  Winter  tropic,  and  to  climb 
The  Zodiac'8  ascending  Signs  \  that  time 
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The  brighter  Sun  of  Righteousness  did  choose. 
His  beams  of  light  and  glory  to  disclose 
To  our  dark  lower  world;  and  by  that  ray 
To  chase  the  darkness,  and  to  make^t'day. 
And  lest  the  glorious  and  resplendent  light 
Of  his  Eternal  Beam  might  be  too  bright 
For  mortal  eyes  to  gasse  upon,  he  shrouds 
And  clothes  his  fiery  pillar  with  the  clouds 
Of  human  flesh ;  that  in  that  dress  he  may 
Converse  with  men,  acquaint  them  with  the  way 
To  Life  and  Glory,  show  bid  Father's  mind 
Concerning  them,  hpw  bountiful  and  kind 
His  thoughts  were  to  them ;  what  they  might  expect 
From  him,  in  the  observance  or  neglect 
Of  what  he  did  require:  and  then  he  sedM, 
-  With  jus  dear4)lo()d^  the  troth  he  had  reveal'd.* 
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[1620—1678.] 


Andrew  MARVELL,  the  son  of  the  Rer.  An- 
drew MaiT^U;  minister  and  schoolmaster  of  Kingston 
upon  Hull  ki  Yorkshire^!  was  bom  in  the  yetf  16S0i 
and  discovering  a  genius  fbr  letters,  was  sent  at  the 
early  age  of  thirteen,  with  an  exhibition  belonging  to 
his  native  place,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
had  not  been  long  however  at  the  University,  before 
(like  CHillingworth)  he  was  enticed  from  his  studies 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  carried  to  London.  Fortunately  his 
fatiber  received  timely  intelligence  of  this  seduction,  aiid 
persi^ed  hiih'  to  return  to  (College,  where  he  applied 
to  his  studies  with  great  assiduity,  and  took  the  degree 
of  R  A.,  in  I6S94  About  this  time  he  lost  his  fetfaer 
by  an  accident,  of  which  the  particulars  are  thus  re« 

« 

*  Authorities^    Cooke's  Life  ofMarvell  (prefixed  to  his. 
Works,  1712),  Macaulay's  History  q/^ England,  and  Biographid 
Sritanhica. 

t  **  He  died,"  says  his  son,  **  before  the  war  broke  out,  bav^ 
iDg. lived' with  some  reputation  both  for  piety  and  learning;  and 
he  .was  moreover  a  conformist  to  the  established  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though  (I  confess)  none  of  the  most  over^ 
running,  6r  eager  in  them/'     ('  Rehearsal  Transprosed,'  XL) 

"^  From  the  records  of  Trinity  College,  it  appears  that  he 
was,  with  some  others,  excluded  firom  it's  benefits  (probably,  a 
scholarship)  for  non-attendance,  in  164!l. 
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lated :  On  the  oi^x)site  shore  of  the  Humber,  lived 
a  lady  of  exemplary  virtue  and  good  sense,  between 
whom  and  Mr.  MarveU  a  close  friendship  subsisted. 
This  lady  had  an  only  daughter,  of  whom  she  was  so 
tenderiy  fond,  that  she  could  scarcely  suflTer  her  to  be 
out  of  her  sight.  Upon  the  "earnest  request  of  Mr. 
Marvell,  however,  epbe  wis  pavutted  to  pay  him  a 
visit  at  Hull,  as  godmother  to  one  of  his  childrefn. 
The  next  day,  the  wind  was  so  high  and  the  passage 
so  dangerous,  that  the  watermen  earnestly  dissuaded 
hei^  £e}(Hn  Mtuning.  But  knowing  that  her  mtAher 
would  be  miseralde  tiU  she  saw  her  tigain*  «he  tikoiiglit 
\%  bettor  to  hazard  her  life  tli«i  prolong  the  anxiety 
0f  an  affiootidhate  fwysit :  upoa  which  Mc  Marvdl» 
having  with  djAtiulty  prevailed  upon  Bome  waAennoi 
t0  attaaopt  the  passage,  detenmmed  to  aooHiq^y  her. 
Jttst  as  i3bi&j  put  off,  he  itoag  i6s  gold^headed  oaae 
to  some  Mends  on  shore,  desiring  tliem  to  *  giive  it 
to  his  fj^an  if  he  should  be  lost,  imd  bid  him  fememha 
his  &ther«'  Irfis  fears  woe  tea  pi^^^etic :  tiie  hNiat 
overset,  «nd  they  both  perashedi  The.  Mrther  ^  the 
young  hdy  was,  for  some  tin^  inamaokiUife.  When 
her^rifif  hcnvever  subsided,  she  reflected  on  young 
Marvell's  loss,  aad  deteniiiiied  to  wpfdy  to  him  ^ 
want  of  a  father :  she  undertook  the  chai^  of  his 
subsequent  education  and  made  him  her  heif.* 

With  the  assistance  of  this  inheritance,  hk  was 
enabled  to  travel  through  most  of  the  civilised  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  From  ids  sathicai  poem,  entitled, 
"^Flecknoe,  an  EugKsh  Priest  at  Rome,'  it  appears 
that  he  had  visited  that  city,  where  indeed  he  is  be- 

*  Some  Mher  circumstances  of  a  superstitious  nature  kre 
usually  introduced  into  this  narrative ;  but  they  are  not  of  a  de« 
4cription  to  demand  preservation* 
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Hei^  ^  have  oompoeed  it  In  France^  likewise,  he 
ibimd  a-Mibject  for  his  poetical  talent  m  Lan<ad^ 
Joseph  ide  Manibaa,  a  French  Abb6,  wha  pretended 
to  deteraiiae  the  characters  of  persons  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  and  to  prognosticate  their  future  good  or 
ifl  tbrtune  firam  thar  hand-writing :  these  absurdities 
he  ridktifed  ki  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  him,  and 
mitten  >iipoii  the  spot.*  At  OonstwitiDople,  also^  he 
appears  4o  ha^e  passed  some  time  in  the  capacity  ci 
Secretary  to  the  En^ish  Embassy.  In  1658,  he  was 
emjdcrped  by  Oliver  Cromwdl,  as  preceptot  to  a 
young'  gcatieman  of  the  name  of  Button;  atid»  in 
1^579  he  was  associated  adth  Milton  as  assiatadt 
Ijatm  Secretary  to  the  i^rotector.  "  I  never  had  any, 
nottbe  remotesrt  rdation  to  public  matters  (he  hims(^ 
says)  nor  ccroespondence  with  the  pecscms  then  pre- 
dominant, untU  <lie  y«ar  16S7 ;  when  indeed  I  en*- 
tered  into  an  emfiqyment,  £nr  whidi  I  was  not  alto-  ' 
gather  improper,  and  whidi  I  considered  to  be  tike 
most  innocent '«nd  inoffensive  toward  his  Majesty^s 
affairs,  of  any  in  that  usurped  and  irregular  govfiS1^- 
ment,  to  which  aU  men  were  tiien  exposed«-^and  tins 
I  accordmgly  discharged,  Wiitiout  disdbligiqg  any  one 
person :  there,  haying  been  x>jy>ortunity  and  epdea- 
vours,  since  his  Majesty's  happy  return,  to  hiave  dis** 
covered,  had  it  been  otherildse.''' 

His  iines,f  with  those  of  Dr.  Samuel  BarroWtipein 

*  See  the  Extracts  at  the  end  of  the  Life.  This  coinpo3ition 
Philips  notices  in  his  *  Freethinker,'  No.  253 ;  in  which  he  gives 
a  short  account  of  the  Abh^.  Prom  the  subject  of  his  preceding 
poem,  Mr«  Ilichard  Plecknoe,  a  wretched  poetaster,  t)ryden 
gave  the  name  of  *  Mac-Plecknoe  *  to  his  satire  against  ShadwelL 

f  See  the  Extracts.  They  were  prefixed  to  the  second  edition 
•f  that  immortal  poem^  and  (to  adopt  Dr.  Symmons'  exprei^ 
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the  *  Paradise  Lost/  of  his  illustrious  coUegue,  first 
drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  poem,  whicfr 
has  since  been  deservedly  placed  on  a  level  with 
the'  noblest  productions  of  antiquity.  A  ^hort  time 
before  the  Restoration,  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
his  native  town  in  parliament,  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge that  honourable  function  till  his  death.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  new  reign,  he  probably  thought 
the  parliamentary  business  of  inferior  importance ;  as 
he  was  absent  in  Holland  and  Germany  between  the 
years  1660  and  1663  (upon  what  accoimt,  however,  is 
uncertain)  and  not  long  after  his  return,  accompanied 
Lord  Carlisle  on  his  embassy  to  the  northern  courti^ 
as. his  Secretary.  '  It  was  not  till  the  parliament  grF 
October  1665,  that  his  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  seems  to  have  been  uninterrupted.  In  this 
office,  it  was  his  custom  to  send  th^  proceedings  of 
'  that  assembly  on  inatters  of  consequence  to  his  prin* 
dpal  constituents,  always  subjoining  his  opinion  on 
the  subject:  and  sudh  was  their  sense  of  his  merits, 
that  they  allowed  him  an  honourable  pension  in 
return  for  his  services,  and  invariably  treated  him 
with  the  ^atest  respect.* 

sions)  are  '*  as  reputable  to  his  judgement  and  poetic  talent,  as 
they  are  to  his  friendship.**^ 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  ihat  these  bonds  of  integrity  and  gmti- 
tude  have  generally  ceased  to  exercise  'this,  creditable '  influence 
in  English  boroughs,  under  the  fatal  talisman  of — a  third  man ! 
Marvell  was  the  last,  who  received  a  pension  from  his  consti- 
tuents; and  he  well  deserve<^  it  by  his  diligence,  bis  firmness^and 
his  incorruptibility.  **  Of  all  men,  indeed,  in  his  jBtatioh  (bbsecves 
Aikin)  he  deserves  best  to  be  selected  as  an  example  of  the 
genuine  independence  produped  by  a  philosophical  limitation  of 
wants  and  desires.  He  was  not  to  be .  purchased,  because  he 
wanted  nothing  that  money  could  buy ;  and  held  cheap  all  titular 
HQnours,  in  comparison  with  the  approbation, of  bis  conscience^ 
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Marvell,*  indeed,  though  he  seldom  spoke  in  par- 
liament, by  his  great  influence  without  doors,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  was  exerted,  merited  the  applause 
not  only  of  his  constituents  but  also  of  all  his  coun- 
trymen for  his  incorruptible  mtegrity.  We  are  told, 
that  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to .  government, 
both  by  his  actions  and  his  writings ;  though  his  pa- 
triotism did  not  render  him  personally  unacceptable 
to  his  witty  and  profligate  sovereign.  Having  one 
night  been  entertained  by  Charles  IL,  who  took  great 
ddight  in  his  company,  he  was  surprised  the  next 
day  by  a  visit  from  the  Lord  Treasurer  at  his 
lodgings  up  two  pair  of  stairs  in  a  court  in  the  Strand. 
He  was  writing,  when  Danby  abruptly  opened  the 
door.  Upon  his  observing  to  him,  however,  that  he 
must  have  mistaken  his  way,  the  Treasurer  re- 
plied, "  Not  now  I  have  found  Mr.Marvell ;"  adding, 
that  *  his  Majesty  wished  to  know  what  he  could  do 
to  serve  him.'    In  answer  to  this,  he  remarked,  *  he 

and  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  the  virtuous."    Hence  Mason, 
in  his  *  Ode  to  Independence,*  says: 

**  In  aweful  poverty  his  honest  Mfuse 

Walks  forth,  vindictive,  through  a  venal  land ; 
In  vain  Corruption  sheds  her  golden  dews. 
In  vain  Oppression  lifts  her  iron  hand : 
He  acorns  them  hoth,  and  arm'd  with  truth  alone. 
Bid  Lust  and  Folly  tremble  on  the  throne." 

•  ♦  His  power  over  Prince  Rupert  was  such,  that  whenever  he 
voted  (as  he  frequently  did)  according  to  the  sentiments  of  M ar- 
vell,  the  adverse  party  used  to  observe,  *  He  has  been  with  his 
tutor.'  Nay,  even  in  later  days,  when  it  was^unsafe  for  Marvel! 
jtp  have  it  known  where  he  lived,  the  Prince; frequently  visited  him 
in  the  habit  of  a  private  person  in  order  to  enjoy  his  conversai^ 
tion«  The  patriot  £arl  of  Devonshire,  also,  was  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends. 
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knew  the  naime  <S£  conrta  too  v«S,  not  to  be 
tibat  whoever  is  distmgidusilied  bj  a  prmce's  faTomr^  iiK 
expected  to  suixender  to  him  his  vote :  that^  of  course^ 
he  could  not  accept  with  honour  offers  which  woddi 
reduce  bim  to  the  painlitl  alternative  ef  beings  either 

*  ungFa:teful  to  Im  fcing>  or  false  to  his  countiy :  asnd 
the  only  favour,  ther^foare,  wMch  he  would  reqmest  of 
his  Majesty  wa$»  thai  he  would  deem  him  as.  duikiM 
a  suly'ect  aa  any  he  bad»  and  motce  in  his  proper  ma- 
terest  by  reAiMng  his  offers  than  if  be  had  emfacaced 
them/  X^Oird  Daxiby  then  ijafermed'  li^,  that.  *lds 
xaya]:  master  had  ord^ed  a  thousand  pounds  fe»r  him* 
which  he  hoped  he  would  acc^t :'  bint  tins  last  oSet 
was  rejected  with  the  same  steadiness  as  the  former ; 
though,  soon  after  the  departure  of  his  jmMa  visfttoi^ 
he  was  obliged  to  bcnrrow  a  guioiea  from  a^end. 

In  1672,  with  a  spirit  becconiiig  War  patriotic  cha* 
racter,  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr*  Samud 
Parker,  at  tl^  tbne  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury^  avd 
afterward  Bishop  of  Oxford.  This  divine  had  affected 
to  signaKsqi  his  zeal  for  the  Hierarchy,  by  defending 
and  encouraging  intolerance  toward  Non-conformists. 
In   1670,  he  puUsshed  a  book  entitled,  *  Bcclesi- 

,  astical  PoHty,'  and  the  following  year,  *  A  Defence  of 
it :'  but  what  particularly  roused  MarveU  to  the  at- 
tack was  hi^  Fre&qe  to  Bishop  Bramhall's  ^Vindi- 
cation of  Himsdtf  and  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy 
from  the  Presbyterian  Charge  of  Popery  ;*  in  which, 
with  strong  expressions  in  hrrtmv  of  u;i]Ainiited  mor 
narohy,^  he  reoomn^ended  a  rigorousi  proseeutioii  iai 

*  <^Xfe  »  better,^  h»  affirms^  *^  u>  submit  to  tbe  nnreaaaoMe 
vrnpaekisoifk  of  Nero  and  Cal^ula,  thantohazard  the  dBssohrtioii 
•2  the  state  I  '^-«^  It  is  absoloAely  neeessary^  indeed,  i0  the  peace 
ftQd  government  of  the  worlds  that  the  supreme  govemmeBft  of 
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aU  dissenters*  EuttjF  cpiiviiiced  (tf  the  dng^cmp^ 
tendeiKcjr  ^  sueh  doctoiDeav  Marvt^  determined  ti9^ 
escpose  thdr  aiiitbor.  This  he  ha{^7  ^e^lied  by  a 
tract QaUe4  'The  B^iearsal TistififQ^oaed, &c.  oor  Azii- 
madveraions  upon  a  late  Bode,  intitlikd,  '^  A  Preface 
ahowii^  what  Gfounds  there  are  Of  Fesim  aad  Jear 
Ipasies  of  Popery."  LcmdpD,  printed  by  A.  B.  fol*  the 
AasigBs  of  Jctm  CaMii  aod  Theodore  Beza,  at  th6 
sign  of  the  King's  Indulgence,  on  the  South-side  of 
ibe  Lake  Leman»  tOTSL'  in  wl»di>  with  great  strength 
of  ai^joment  and  ,eandida*ahle  wit  and  humour^  he 
pcHnts  out  the  ali^urdi^  oi  his  antagcmist's  tenets.* 
To  this  the  Doeter  published  an  anonymous  answer ; 
upon  which  MatveU,  in  1673,  drew  up  his  *  Second 
Part  of  his  Bdtearsal  Transprosed;'  occasioned  by 
two  letters,  the  first  from  a  nameless  author  eur 
titled,  *The  Beproof,  &c.;'  the  secood  kft  at  a 
fiiend's-  bouse  with  the  signature  J.  G^  and  con^ 
eludings  ^  If  thou  darest  to  print  'ear  puUB^  any 
He  ae  libels  against  Doctor  Parker,  by  tib.e  etemai 
God  I  will  cut  thy  throat."  Several  other  anony- 
mous pieces  were  published,  about  the  same  time, 
in  favour  of  Parker ;  but  the  patriot,  nevertheless 
(not  confining  his  remarks  to  the  *  Preface'  «nd  the 
^  Reproof'  of  hia  Adversary,  but  expoanig  likewise 


eTeiy  cuoinioiiwealth  skonld  be  Tested  whk  a  power  to  govern 
and  cbnd^ict  the  iUmscicnces  of  mbiects  in  affiiira  of  reigion].**— 
**  Tenderness  and  indulgence  to  auch^  laen  (sectarin*)  were  to 
wmmA  vifOA  iadur  cmtq  howeis,  and  the  mast  sottish  neglect  of 
msc  quiet  and  securitgr  1 '' 

*  See  the  E^fiacts.  At  ihk  time,  as  Bamet  obscarves^  **  the 
canrft  had  given  sueh  broad  intimations  of  an  ill  design,  both  on 
eEar  reKgion  and  the  citH  constitidion,  diat  it  waa  no^  more  a  jea- 
lousy ;  all  was^  nowy  open  and  barefaced." 
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amd'COAfittiiig  various  foaticHiSfadvBnoed  in  Us'  ^  JE^- 
elesda^^deol  Politj '  and  it's  ^  Defence')  solenced  the 
priest^  aad  hvimbled  his  whde  party.  Even  the  ■■  Ki]% 
himself,  in  behalf  of  Whose  po^er  Parker  had  wiit^ 
ten,  was  charmed  with  the  ^t  of  the  '  Rehearsal ' :  it 
was  ready  with  avidity,  by  all  ranks  of  people ;  and 
the  Archdeacoii,  driven  as  it^  w^e  from  London  by 
his  defeat,  did  not  agtdn  make  his  appearance  in  print 
for  many  years.* 

From  this  tinae,  to  the  year  1676,  Marvell  attended 
closely  to  the  duties  of  his  parliamentary  trust,*  with-i 
but  engaging  in  controversial  writing,  his  hours  of 
Idsure  being  diiefly  employed  in  transmitting  to  his 
.constituents  and  Mends  accounts  of  public  measures 
and  courdy  intrigues.  These  Epistles  are  preserved 
inhis  works. 

j:  In  the  year  last-mentioned,  he  pilblished  anotfter 
eontrdversial  piece  entitled,  *  Mr.  Smirke,  (H*  the  Di- 
vine in  Mode,  being  certain  Annotations  upon  the  Ani- 
•madversions  on  VThe  Naked  Truth;'   Together  with 

*  ^ood  himself,  thoqgh  of  Parker's  party,  says  jn  his  *Athcn<g 
OxoniemeSf^  that  **  it  was  thought  by  many  of  those,  who  were 
otherwise  favourers  of  Parker's  cause,  that  the  victory  lay  on 
MarvelPs  side; — and  for  ever  after  it  took  down  Parker's  high 
spirit/*  Burnet  represents  him,  as  successfully  attacked  by  th« 
**  liveliest  droll  of  the  age;"  and  Swift,  in  his  *  Apology  to  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub'  remarks,  ^^  we  still  read  .Marvell!s  answer  .to 
Parker  with  pleasure  (as  the  work  of  'a  great  genius')  though 
the  book  it  answers  be  sunk  long  ago*" 

.  The  title  of  the  book  was  taken  from  the  *  Reheanal,'  a  iinttj 
comedy,  which  appeared  to  Marvell  to  furnish  a  parallel  to  hii 
adversary  in  the  incoherent  and  ridiculous  'Character  of  Bays. 
In  the  subsequent  work,  he  denominates  the  Rev,  Dr.  Turner 
f  Mr.  Smirk,'  from  a  character  in  the  comedy  of  the  *  Man  of 
Mode.'  I 
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a  Shmt  Historical  Essay  concaning  Greneral  CcmhdlSf 

'  Creeds,  and  Impositions  in  Matters  of  Religion.* 

*  'The  Naked  Truth'   had  been  more  particularly 

'  directed  against  Dr.  Turner,  then  Master  of  St.  John's 

'  College,  Cambridge,  a  great  defender  of  ecclesiastical 

"authority.     An  answer  to  it,  under  the  title  of  *  Ani- 

madversions  on  the  Naked  Truth,' '  appeared  soon 

'  after  it's  publication ;  but  the  writer  was  not  known* : 

as  it  was  suspected^  however,  to  be  his  old  antagonist 

Barker,  Marvell  once  more  took  up  his  masterly  pen 

in  opposition  to  him,  and  a  second  time  silenced  his 

higTi-chiirch  adversary. 

'  Having  completed  his  victory  over  the  advocates 
for  spiritual  despotism,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  si. 
inilar  conquest  in  res^)ect  to  political  tyraliny.  This 
gave  birth  to  his  *  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery 
>  and  Arbitrary  Government'  in  Eh^nd ;  more  particil* 
larly  from  the  long  prorogation  of  November  1675, 
ending  .February  15,  1676,  till  the  last  nieeting  of 
parliament,  July  16,  l677-*t  Iii  this  work,  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  excellent  constitution  are  clearly' laid 
down;  the  legal  authoritj^  of  the  Kings 'of  England 
is  jMfedsely  ascertained ;  and  the  glory  of  the  mo- 
narch, and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  are  proved 
equally  to  depend  upon  a  strict  observance  of  their 
respective  obligations^     In  comparing  the  sovereigiis 

*  Firjt  printed  in  the  name  of  Andreas  Rivetus,  junior,  of 
which  the  Anagram  is,  Res  Nuda  Veritas*  The  *  Naked  Truth,* 
pal>li6hed  anonymously  in  the  preceding  year,  by  *  An  Humbl^ 
Moderator,'  ^as  the  production  of  Dr.  Herbert  Croft,  Bishop  of 
Hereford. 

t  He  wrote,  also,  ^A  Seasonable  Question,  and  an  Usefbl 
Answer;'  and  *  A  Seasonable  Argument  to  the  Grand  Juries  of 
England  to  Petition  for  a  New  Parliament/ 
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of  Eogland  with  othar  potentates^  be  ohserrea:— ^ 
^  The  kings  of  England  are  in  nothing  mSeaot 
to  other  princes,  save  in  being  more  abridged  fimn 
injuring  theur  own  sul^'ects;  but  have  aa  lafge  a 
field  aa  any  of  external  felicity,  whereuEi  to  exerose 
theur  own  virtue^  and  to  reward  and  encourage  it  in 
others.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  that  comes  neaxer 
the  divine  per&ction,  than  where  the  monarch,  aa 
with  us,  enjoys  a  capacity  of  doing  all  the  good  ima* 
ginable  to  mankind,  under  a  disability  to  do  all  that 
is  evik" 

He,  like  wise,  draws  a  striking  contrast  of  the  msse« 
lies  of  a  nation  living  under  a  Popish  administra- 
tion^ and  the  blessings  ai^yed  under  a  Protestant 
government ;  nor  can  a  stronger  proof  be  adduced  of 
tiie  compIexiiMi  of  the  reigning  politics,  of  that  asfa* 
than  the  disgust  excited  at  court  by  the  free  sen& 
ments  contained  in  this  work:  It  has  been  denied  by 
some  historiaDs,  that  Charles  II.  either  encouraged 
Popery,  or  governed  arbitrarily:  and  yet  Marvett's 
publication  was  stiled  in  the  Gazette  *  a  sedzdous 
and  scandalous  libel,'  and  a  reward  of  100/.  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  bander  of  it  to 
the  press,  and  of  SOL  forthat  of  t}»  author,  printeiv 
w  publisher.  No  prosecution,  however^  ensued; 
But  MarveU  had  now  rendered  himself  so  ob<^ 
noxious  to  the  venal  friends  of  a  corrupt  court, 
and  to  the  heir  presumptive,  James  Duke  of  York 
{himsdf  a  bigoted  Papist)  that  he  was  beset  on  all 
Sides  by  powerful  enemies,  who  eveB»  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  menace  his  life.  Hence,  he  was  obHged  to 
use  great  caution,  to  appear  sdldom  in  public,  and 
frequently  to  conceal  the  place  of  his  abode :  but  all 
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his  caie,  it  is  to  be  feered^  proved  ineffectual  to  pre* 
serve  bimfrom  their  vengeance;  for  he  died  in  August; 
1678,  not  without  strong  suspicions  (as  his  constitu^ 
tion  was  stiU  entire  and  vigorous)  of  having  suffeired 
under  the  effect  o(  poiscm.  The  puUie,  however^ 
reaped  the  benefits  of  his  patriotism  the  following 
yenr.  His  leeches,  and  writings,  had  opened  the  eyed 
of  several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
those,  who  had  long  be^i  obseqmous  to  government 
now  formed  so  strong  an  opposition  to  it's  measures, 
that  the  King  found  himself  under  the  necessity,  i^ 
the  beginning  of  1679)  of  dissolving  this  favourite  as* 
sembly,  which  vdA  the  exception  of  one  prorogation 
had  sat  tor  eighteen  years  under  the  odious  epithet 
of  *The  Pensionary  Parliament/  The  new  pariia* 
meaty  which  met  in  March  1679,  seemed  to  hav^ 
imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  deceased  Marvell :  tiie 
growth  of  Popery,  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  mi- 
nistry, and  the  expediency  of -excluding  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  succes^Mm,  bring  the  chief  objeeljl 
which  engaged  their  attention.  This  produced  their 
dissolution  in  the  following  July.  But  the  spirit 
of  civil  liberty  having  now  gone  forth  among  the 
people,  the  next  parliament,  which  assembled  in 
IrfiBOi  still  more  steadily  oj^osed  the  Popish  succes- 
sion, and  was'  therefore,  Kke  it*&  predecessor,  prema^ 
turely  dissolved  in  1681.  From  the  ashes  of  Anr 
dstew  MarvdQ:  had  sprung  i^  aa  it  werey  a  new  ra«« 
of  patriots,  whose  hostfiity  to  the  court  made  the  tni* 
msttj  dtedd  a  new  election ;  and  though  some  of 
them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  zeal,  it  may  with .  truth 
be  asserted^  that  their  vigoroi^  iakegaty  hud  the 
foHidatid»  o{  the  glorious  Revdutien^ 
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Marvell  was  a  dark-complexioned  man^  with  aii 
expressive  countenance ;  silent  and  reserved  among 
strangers,  but  in  the  company  of  his  intimates  Uvely 
and  facetious.^  His  early  poems  express  a  fondness 
for  the  charms  of  rural  nature,  with  much  delicacy 
of  sentiment ;  and  are  full  of  fancy,  after  the  manner 
of  Cowley  and  his  contemporaries.  His  great  wit 
was  debased  indeed,  as  it  has  been  observed,  by 
the  coarseness  of  the  time,  and  his  imagination  by 
it's  conceits ;  but  he  had  a  true,  and  a  fine,  vein  of 
pdetry.  On  his  tomb,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Symmons  ob- 
serves,! with  the  strictest  adherence  to  truth  might 
have  been  inscribed,  "  Here  lies  a  truly  invaluable 
man,  the  scholar,  the  wit,  the  firm  and  zealous  friend, 
the  disinterested  and  incorruptible  patriot!"  That 
such  a  man  would  not  be  indiflferent  to  the  danger  of 
his  illustrious  collegue  Milton,:}^  after  the  Restoration, 

^  Of  a  middling  stature,  says  Aubrey,  pretty  strong  set^ 
roundish-faced,  cherry-cheeked,  hazel-eyed,  and  brown-haired; 
in  his  conversation  (as  Wood  also  observes)  very  modest,  and  of 
very  few  words.  He  was  wont  to  assert,  that  *  he  would  not 
drink  high  or  freely  with  any  one,  with  whom  he  would  not  trust 
his  life/ 

f  In  his  *  JLife  of  Milton.' 

j:  This  great  man  Marvel  thus  characterises,  in  bis  '  Rehearsal 
Transprosed,'  II.  ^*  John  Milton  was,  and  is,  a  man  of  as  great 
leairning  and  sharpness  of  wit  as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune, 
living  in  a  tumultuous  time,  to  be  tossed  on  the  wrong  side ;  and 
he  wntfjlagrante  hetta^  certain  dangerous  treatises.  At  his  Ma- 
jesty's happy  return  John  Milton  did  partake,  even  as  you  your<* 
self  (Secretary  Parker)  did,  for  all  your  puffing,  of  his  regal 
clemency,  and  has  ever  since  expiated  himself  in  a  retired 
silence.  . 

^<  It  was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it,  that  being  one  day  at 
his  house,  I  there  first  met  ypu,  and  accidentally*— Then  it  was, 


• 
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may  fairly  be  presumed.  Great  interest  must,  un* 
doubtedly,  have  been  exerted  to  prevent  the  excep- 
tion of  that  obnoxious  name  from  the  Act  of  Obli- 
vion. His  offence,  in  defending  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  adds  the  same  spirited  writer,  might  in 
some  points  of  view  be  regarded  as  greater  even 
than  that  of  the  immediate  regicides  who  had  mur- 
thered  the  King,  while  he  had  insulted  the  office; 
whose  act  was  confined  in  it*s  consequences  to  a  small 
compass  of  time  and  of  place,  while  his  extended  to 
unborn  generations,  and  touched  the  extremities  of 
Europe.  The  forgetfulness  or  the  clemency  of  the 
new  Sovereigii  must,  necessarily,  be  thrown  out  of  the 
question :  for,  of  the  former,  his  benefactors  only  were 
the  objects ;  and,  of  the  latter,  those  alone  whom  his 
prudence  or  his  want  of  power  prohibited  him  to 
punish.  And  accordingly  to  the  interposition  of  Mar- 
veil,  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  and  Secretary  Morrice,  and 
above  all  the  grateful  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who 
had  in  1651  through  Milton's  mediation  escaped  an 
equal  hazard,  we  find  ascribed  the  preservation  of  hU 
invaluable  life. 

when  you  (as  I  told  you)  wandered  up  and  down  MoorfieId% 
astrologismg  upon  the  duration  of  his  Majesty's  government,  that 
y^m  :frequented  John  Milton  incessantly,  and  haunted  his  house 
day  by  daj.  What  discourses  you  there  used,  he  is  too  generous 
to  remember.  But  he  never  having  in  the  least  provoked  you, 
for  you  to  insult  thus  over  his  old  age,  to '  traduce  him  by  your 
scaramuccios  and  in  your  own  person  as  a  schoolmaster,  who 
was  born  and  hath  lived  much  more  ingenuously  than  yburself-^ 
to  have  done  all  this,  and  lay  at  last  my  simple  book  to  his  charge, 
without  ever  taking  care  to  inform  yourself  better,  which  you 
had  so  easy  opportunity  to  do— it  is  inhumanly,  and  inhospitably, 
done ;  and  willj  1  hope^  bte  a  warning  to  all  others,  as  il  is  to  me, 
to  avoid  (I  will  not  say,  such  a  Judas,  but)  a  man  that  creeps 
into  all  companies  to  jeer,  trepan,  and  betray  them.^  . ' 


■ 

•   To  IMborvril  tevie 'Ibeen  ascribed  (atno^ 

Mr.  Warton)  the  lines  sent,  witii  a  poartrait  of  tiie 

Pi»tector»  to  Christimt  queen  of  Sweden. 

BelUpe^em  Virgo,  aeptem  regma  irianuM, 

Christina f  Arttoi  lucida  ttdla  foli! 
Cemis  quas  mend  duri  sub  casside  rttgas^ 

Utgtie  senex  armis  impiger  ora  tero  ; 
ItMaJakyrum  dwn  per  vestigia  niter, 

.E^nqmirttpopidijbrtiajumimamii 
Ast  tibi  subnUttitJrantem  rerverentior  umbra: 

Non  sunt  hi  imltus  regibus  usque  trucesJ* 

fiut,  as  these  lines  (evidently  within  the  province 
of  the  Latin  Secretary)  must  have  been  written  be- 
fore 1654,  in  which  year  Christina  abdicated  her 
throne^  and  Marvell  only  became  the  collegue  of 
Milton  in  that  office  in  16579  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
latter  should  have  solicited  aid  upon  the  occasion, 
particularly  as  from  other  parts  of  his  works  it  ap- 
pears the  Swedish  Queen  was  a  great  object  of  his 
regard.  He  could  hardly,  by  the  disuse  of  a  few 
years,  have  lost  his  facility  in  the  constructing  of 
Latin  verse.  Their  being  found  in  a  posthumous 
publication  of  Marvell's  works  k,  surely,  o£no  conse- 
quence, as  Marvell  might  hnive  left  a  casual  oopy  of 
thao^  among  his  manoscf^f^to :  >aiid  therefore  to  JMiltim 

♦  Thus  translated  by  Dr.  Syxnmons : 

*  Irap^rial^iuud,  great  arbitr^<>f  war,  . 
,  .        Queen  ef  the  Pole,  youmelf  it's  brightest  slar  i 
CbristkUt  view  this  heUnetnfiunpw'd  bronr. 
This  Kge,  that  btsob  have  worn,  but  cannot  bow  ; 
Am  through  Ibe  pathless  wilds,  of  fiite  I  press, 
A9d  hear  ihe  people*^  purpose  to  success ; 
^  X«t  see  I. to  you  (bis  front  sufyoi^  it's  pride: 
Thrones  ive  not  alwi^ys  by  it's  frown  defied/ 
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they  are  assigned  by  the  high  authorities  of  Bishop 
Nekton,  Dr.  Biix^h,  Mr.  Dunster,  and  Dr.  Symmons. 

In  1688,  the  inhabitants  of  Hull,  who  had  not 
dared  tow  declare  their  fedings  under  the  two  preced- 
ing princes,  to  testify  their  grateful  remembrance  of 
his  patriotic  services,  collected  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory^ 
in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  London^ 
where  he  was  interred :  but  the  Kector  of  the  day 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  placed  within  it's  wall& 
The  epitaph,  drawn  up  on  the  occasion,  is  a  manly 
ccxmposition,  and  exhibits  a  bright  example  of  active 
and  iiycorruptible  patriotism. 

Near  this  place 
Lieth  the  Body  of  Andrew  Marvsll,  Esq. 

A  Bian  so  endowed  by  nature, 

So  improved  by  educatioo,  study,  and  travel, 

So  consummated  by  experience  and  learning ;         ' 

That,  joiaiDg  llie  most  peculiar  grace  of  wit  * 

Vmb  a.sii^gidar  penetraticsi  and  strength  of  judgement^ 

And  exercising  all  these  in  the  whole  course  of  his  li&^ 

With  unalterable  steadiness  in  the  ways  of  virtue^ 

He  became  the  ornament  and  example  of  his  age; 

Beloved  by  good  men,  feared  by  bad,  admired  by  aH ; 

lliough  imitated,  alas !  by  lew; 

And  scarce  parallelled  by  any. 

But  a  tomb-stone  can  neither  contain  his  character. 

Kor  is  marble  necessary  to  transmit  it  to  posterity : 

it  is  engraved  on  the  minds  of  this  generation, 

Jlsd  wjll'be  dways  leglUe  in  has  inimitable  writings. 

Nevertheless, 
He  tviving  served  near  twenty  years  successively  in  parliameati 
And  that  with  such  wisdom,  dexterity,  integri^,  and  .coun\ge» 
~    -  As  l)ecame  a  true  Patriot ; 

The  town  of  Kingston  upon  Hul^ 
From  whencelie  was  constantly  deputed  to  that  assembly. 
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...  ....  .      .  • 

Lamenting  in  bis  death  the  public  loss,  . 
Have  erected  this  monument  of  their  grief  and  gratitude^ 

1688. 

He  died  in  thie  58th  year  of  his  age. 
On  the  16th  day  of  August,  1678. 

Heu  fragile  humanum  genus  I  heu  terrestria  ^na  / 
Heu  quhm  spedatum  conUnet  uma  virunil 

After  his  death  appeared  in  folio,  in  1681,  *  Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,*  accompanied  by  an  advertisement 
signed  '  Mary  Marvell,*  in  which  the  ingenious  reader 
was  assured  that  they  were  printed  according  to  the 
exact  copies  of  her  "  late  dear  husband."  But  Cooke, 
who  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  them  in  2  vols. 
l2mo.  in  1726,*  asserts  that  this  was  a  mere  catch- 
penny affair,  and  that  he  merely  lod£:ed  with  the  wo- 
Li.  never  having  been  manied. 

An  edition  of  his  works,  in  three  volumes  quarto^ 
was  published  by  Captain  Edward  Thompson,  in 
1776,  with  a  new  Life  of  the  Author:  but  several 
compositions,  usually  asqibed  to  other  writers,  have 
been,  claimed  for  Jiim  by  his  biographer,  on  the  in- 
competent authority  of  a  manuscript  book  partly  in 
his  hand-writing.  To  this  publication  Mr.  Thomas 
Hollis  largely  contributed,  by  giving  all  the  MSS. 
and  scarce  tracts. which  he  had  collected,  when  he 
himself  meditated  an  edition  of  the  same  author. 
His  own  project  having  failed  in  1 765  through  the 
discouragement  of  Bowyer,  who  appears  to  have  de- 
clined the  undertaking  rather  fix)m  an  apprehension 
that  the  work  would  not  sell  sufficiently  to  defray 
the  expense,  than  out  of  any  party  considerations 
(as  that  worthy  and  learned  printer  made  no  scruple 

♦  Reprinted,  by  Davies,  in  1772r. 
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to  eUigage  about  the  same  time  in.  other  works, 
which  were  in  their  contents  not  less  obnoxious  to 
the  ruling  powers)  he  resolved  to  aid  that  of  Cap- 
tain Thompson  by  all  the  means  within  his  reach. 
His  ^  Memoirs '  contain  a  head  of  this  illustrious 
patriot,  inscribed  ^  The  last  Commoner,  who  received 
allowance  from  his  constituents,  and  the  friend  and 
protector  of 

JOHN  MILTON. 

Drawn  and  etched  1760,  by  J.  B.  Cipriani,  a  Floren- , 
tine,  from  a  portrait  painted  in  the  year  1660. 

But  whether  Fate  or  Art  untwined  his  thread. 
Remains  in  doubt :  Fame's  lasting  register 
Shall  leave  his  name  enroll'd  as  great  as  those, 
Who  at  Philippi  for  their  country  fell.  * 


EXTRACT 

From  '  the  Rehearsal  TransprosedJ 

«— *  Yet  our  author  (Parker)  is  very  maidenly,  aijd 
Condescends  to  his  bookseller  not  without  some  re- 
luctance, as  being  forsooth  first  of  all,  none  of  the 
fnost  isealous  patrons  of  the  press. 

•  Though  he  hath  so  lately  forfeited  his  credit,  yet 
herein  I  dare  believe  him :  for  the  press  hath  ought 
him  a  shame  a  long  time,  and  is  but  now  beginning 
to  pay  off  the  debt.  The  press  (that  villainous  engine) 
invented  much  about  the  same  time  with  the  Refor- 
mation, that  hath  done  more  mischief  to  the  disci- 
pline of  our  Church,  than  all  the  doctrine  can  make 
amends  for.  It  was  an  happy  time,  when  all  learn- 
ing was  in  manuscript,  and  some  little  officer,  Uke 
our  author,  did  keep  the  keys  of  the  library.  When 
the  clergy  needed  no  more  knowledge,  than  to  read 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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the  liturgy,  and  the  laity  no  more  derksfaip  Asai 
to  save  them  from  hanging.  But  now,  since  prints 
ing  came  mto  the  woiid^  mdi  is  the  mischief  that  a 
man  cannot  write  a  book  but  presently  he  is  answered. 
Could  the  press  but  once  be  conjnied  to  obey  only  an 
Imprimatur^  our  author  might  not  disdain  perhaps 
to  be  one  of  it's  most  zealous  patrons.  There  have 
been  ways  found  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  fine  not 
only  the  people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  fidcb 
where  they  assembled  in  conventicles:  but  no  art 
yet  could  prer^at  these  seditious  meetings  of  letMHt; 
Two  or  three  brawny  fdOlows  in  a  comer,  with  mere 
ink  and  elbow  grease,  do  more  hamithan  an  hundred 
schismatical  divines  with  thdv  sweatf  proaching. 
And,  which  is  a  strange  thing,  the  veiy  sponges^ 
which  one  would  think  should  rather  deface  and  blot 
out  the  whole  book,  and  were  anciently  used  to  timt 
purpose,  are  become  now  the  instruments  to  make 
things  legible.  Their  ugly  printing^lettevs,  that  look 
but  like  so  many  rotten  teeth,  how  (ift  have  they 
been  pulled  out  by  B.  and  L.,  the  p^Gc  tooth-drawersi 
and  yet  these  rascally  curators  of  the  press  have  got 
a  trick  to  fasten  them  again  in  a  few  minutes,  that 
they  grow  as  firm  a  set,  and  as  biting  ^nd  talkative 
as  ever.  O  Printing !  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the 
peace  of  mankind!  that  lead,  when  moulded  into 
bullets,  is  not  so  mortal,  as  when  founded  into  letters  1 
There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of  Cadmus ; 
and  the  serpent's  teeth,  which  he  sowed^  were  nothing 
else  but  the  letters  which  he  invented  The  first 
essay,  that  was  made  toward  this  art,  was  in  siDgle 
characters  upon  iron,  wherewith  of  old  they  stigma- 
tised slaves  and  remarkable  offimders ;  and  it  was  of 
good  U8e»  sometimes,  to  brand  a  schismatic.    But  a 
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bulky  Dtatehknan  direriied  it  quite  Gam  ilf  s  fim  inrti- 
totimi,  and  oontriving  those  innumerable  sjrtitagiiiil 
of  a^habetd,  hath  pestered  the  world  ever  sifioe  with 
the  grois  bodies  of  their  German  diTinity^  One 
would  have  thought  in  reasGrn^  that  a  Dutchman  at 
leaet  might  hare  contented  bamsdf  only  with  the 
wine^press. 

<  BSut,  neact  of  all,  our  author  beside  his  arersiott 
from  the  press  aU^es,  that  ^^  he  is  as  much  c^mcemed 
as  De  Witt,  or  any  of  tiie  ^Mgb  and  mighty'  buigOi^ 
masters,>  in  makers  of  a  closer  and  more  cottlbrtaMe 
importance  to  himsdif  and  fais  own  aflHMbrs*"  And  yet 
whoever  shall  take  the  pains  to  read  over  bis  preface, 
will  find  that  it  inteimeddles  with  the  filing,  the  sue* 
cession,  the  Privy  Council,  Pop^,  Adidnn,  Bi&^s, 
Ecdesiastical  government,  and  abote  M  with  iMa* 
coBEformity,  and  J.  O. 

■*  m       '      m  «  « 

'  It  15,  however,  indeed  a  most  glorious  design,  to 
lecondEe  all  the  churches  to  one  doctrine  and  comn 
nnnukm  (though  some,  that  meddle  In  it,  do  it  chiefly 
in  order  to  fetter  men  straiter  under,  the  formal  bond-* 
age  of  fictitiooei  disd^ne) ;  hut  it  is  a  thing  rathi^  to 
be  wiaJied  and  preyed  fer^  than  to  be  expected  fitmt 
these  kind  of  ^odeavoursw  It  is  so  lai^e  a  field,  that 
no  man  can  see  to  the  end  of  it;  and  all,  that  have 
adventm^  to  travelit,  have  been  bewildered  That 
man  must  have  a  vast  aptmm  of  his  own  sofSdency^ 
tluEt  can  think  he  may  fay  his  oratory  or  reaacm^ 
cither  in  kis  own  tone,  or  at  any  of  our  author^s 
nmve  iuippf  junctures^  of  affairs,  so  £ar  persuade  and 
ftfficJTiBte .  the  Roman  church  (having  by  a  rqpibv 
cmrtexture  of  eontimied  pdicy  fer  so  many  ages  inter- 
irov0»  ijtsicif  witib  the  secular  ii]N;ereBt^  andnUMto  itssif 
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necessary  to  knost  priiices,  dud  having  at  last  erected 
a  throne  rf  inlallibility  over  the  consciences)  as*  to 
prevail  with  her  to  submit  a  power  and  empire,  so^ 
acquired  and  established,  in  compromise  to  the  .arbi- 
tration of  an  humble  proposer.  God  only  in  his  ownr 
time,  and  by  the  inscrutable  methods  of  his  provi- 
dence, is  able  to  eflFect  that  alteration ;  though  I  think,^ 
too,  he  hath  signified  in  part  by  what  means  he  in- 
tends to  accomplish  it,  and  to  range  so  considerable 
a  chur6h,  arid  once  so  exemplary,  into  primitive 
unity  dnd  christian  order.  In  the  mean  time,  such 
projects  are  fit  for  pregnant  scholars,'  that  have 
nothing  ^Ise  to  do,  to  go  big  with  for  forty  years ; 
and  may  qualify  them  to  discourse  with  princes  and 
statesmen,  at  jbheir  hoiu*s  of  leisure :  but  I  never  saw, 
that  they  came  to  use  or  possibility ;  no  more  than 
that  of  Alexander's  architect,  who  proposed  to  make 
him.  a  statue  of  the  mountain  Athos  (and  that  was  no 
molehill),  and  among  other  things,  that  statue  to 
carry  in  it's  hand  a  great  habitable  city*  But  the 
fs\xrveyot  was  gravelled,  being  asked  ^  whence  that  city' 
should  be  supplied  with  water?'  I  would  only  have" 
a$ked  the  Bishop,  when  he  had  carved  and  hammered 
the  Roiiiists.  and  Protestants  into  one  CoUossian 
Church,  *  How  we  should  h^ve  done,  as  to  matter  of 

r 

Bibles?'  For  the  Bishop  complains,  that  *  unqualified 
people  should  have  a  promiscuous  licence  to  read  the 
Scriptures:'  and  you  may  guess  thence,  if  he  had  more- 
over the  Pope  to  friend,  how  the  laity  should  have 
been  used.  There  have  been  attempts,  in  former  ages, 
to  dig  through  the  sq)arating  Isthmus  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  another  to  mskke  communication  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean :  both  more  easy,  than  to 
cut  this  Ecclesiastic  Canal ;  and  yet  both  laid  by. 
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IMurtly  upon  the  difficulty  of  doing  it,  and  partly  upon 
the  iBcoiiveniences  if  it  had  been  effected. 

^^»  ^^r  ^^^  ^^*  ^^^ 

*  **  There  sprang  up  a  mighty  lM*amMe  on  the  south 
ride  the  Lake  Lemane,  that  (such  is  the  rankness  of 
the  soil)  spread  and  flourished  with  such  a  sudden 
growth,  that  partly  by  the  industry  of  his  agents 
abroad,  and  partly '  by  it's  own  indefatigaUe  pains 
and  pragmatkabiess,  it  quite  ova'-ran  the  wholef 
Reformation."  You  must  conceive,  that  Mr.  Bayes 
wias  all  this  while  in  an  ecstasy  in  Dodona^s  Grove; 
or  else  here  is  strange  work,  worse  than  ^  explicating 
a  post,'  or  '  examining  a  pillar !'  A  bramble,  that  had 
'  :agents  abroad  f*  and  itself*  an  indefatigable  bramble!' 
But  straight  our  bramble  is  transformed  to  a  man, 
and  he  makes  a  chair  of  infallibity  for  himself  out 
of  his  own  bramble*timber.  Yet,  all  this  while,  we 
know  not  his  name.  One  would  suspect  it  might  be 
a  Bishop  Bramble.  But  then  ^  he  made  himself  both 
Pope  and  Emperor  too,  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
reformed  world."  How  near  does  this  come  to  his 
eommendat^on  of  Bishop  Braifihall  before  ?  For  our 
autlior  seems  copious,  but  is  indeed  very,  poor  of 
expres^on:  and,  as  smiling  and  frowning  are  per- 
formed  in  the  face  with  the  same  muscles  very  little 
altex^  so  the  changing  of.  a  line  or  two  in  Mi*. 
Bayes  at  any  time  will  make  the  same  thing  serve 
for  a  panegyric  or  a  jdiilippic;  But  what  do  you 
think  of  iAda  man?  Could  Mistress  Mopsa  herself 
have  furnished  you  with  a  more  pleasant  and  wor- 
shipful tale?  It  wants  nothing  of  perfection,  but  that 
it  doth  not  begin  with,  "  Once  upon'  a  time;** 
which  Masta*  Bayes,  according  to  his^  accuracy,  if 
h^  had  thought  on  it,  would  never  have  omitted. 
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Yet  i0iB^  0(itic9l  peqfle,  who  will  ftpet  taruth  ui 
falsehood,  and  tax  up  ail  old  wif))'s  6,ble  to  the  paB6* 
tuality  of  history,  were  blaming  him  the  other  day  for 
pladng  this  bramble  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lake 
liemane.  I  said,  *  it  wa^  well  and  wisely  done,  th0t 
he  chose  a  south  sun  for  the  better  and  more  suddm 
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growth  of  such  a  fruit-tree/  ^  Afe,'  said  they,  *  but 
he  means  Calvin  by  the  bfamble;  and  the  raiik  soil 
on  the  south  side  the  Lake  Lemane  Is  the  fdty  of 
Geneva,  situate  (as  he  would  have  it)  on  the  south 
side  of  that  Lake.  Now  it  i^  stninge  that  he,  having 
travelled  so  weH,  should  not  have  obs^ved  that  the 
l^ake  lies  east  and  west,  and  that  Geneva  la  built  at 
the  west  end  of  it.'  *  Pish,'  said  I^  '  that  is  no  such 
great  matter,  and  as  Mr.  BayesI  hltth  it  upon  another 
occasion,  '^  Whether  it  be  3o  or  iKi,  the  finrtuiles  el 
Caesar  and  the  Roipm  empire  are  not  oonoeimMl  fx^ 
it"  One  of  the  ccmiqpany^  weuld  net  let  that  paaaU 
but  told  us  '  if  we  lodked  m  Ga^safn  CwattotPtarfcc^ 
we  shouId4nd  their  forljuaes  were  concesned,  fer  it 
w^^the  Helvetian  pas^ge»  and  many  inistafcfift  migbfc 
have  ri9en  »  the  mardbAig  of  the  amqr.^  ^  Wkj? 
then,'  repUe^  I  9giWo^  *  whether  it  be  eaat,  weiil^ 
u^lh,  or  southn  tih^re  is  ndlthtr  vice  noriddotoy  im 
U;  and  the  iScdesi^tieal  PoUtieiaii  vmfjr  oomsMmd 
you  to  believe  it,  ^pdyeu  av^bwnd  to  aei|uieaeeai 
his  judgement^  whatsoev^^  m&jt  he  yom  prjirate  e^ 
nioB.'  Another^  to  conHaue  the  mirtli^  answered^ 
'  that  yet  there  flight  be  some  rehgieiK  consider 
atiou  in  bu^flya^  a  town  east  and  west^  or  moA-  and 
sQutiij  and  it  traa  not  a  thing  m  indJBmnt.  as-  nan 
thought  it :  hut  beoaiise  iu  tiie  Ghufuh  d£  Englhnd» 
where  the  t«h|e  is  9et  attae-iidver  the  JUnislfcv  ia 
iievertlMiles«»  obliged  to  slbwd  s^  thi»  ncorth' Aide  xlikaugb 
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k  be  tiiie  north  end  of  the  table)  it  was  fit  to  place 
the  Geneva  Pgesbyter»  in  dianietacal  oppoflitkm  to 
him^  npon  the  south  ade  of  the  Lake/  But  this  we 
a&  todc  for  a  ocdd  .CQDoeit»  and  not  enough  matued. 
I,  that  was  stm  upon  the  doidytM  and  excusmg  pert; 
said»  that  *  to  give  the  right  sitaiaiion  of  a  town,  it 
was  necessary  first  to  know  in  what  position  the 
gentlenian's  head  then  was  when  he  made  his  obser«> 
TBtion,  and  that  might  cause  a  great  diversity,  as 
much  as  this  came  ta'  '  Yes, '  refdied  my  next 
neighbour ;  *  or,  pesimp^  some  rogoing  boy  that 
managed  the  puiq;)ets,  turned  the  city  wrong,  and 
.^  so  disocddented  our  googmphar/  It  was  grown  al* 
most  as  good  as  a  play  amoi^  us :  and  at  hat  they 
all  concluded,  that  Geneva  had  sokl  Mr.  Bayes  a 
bargain,  as  the  Moon  served  the  Sun  in  the  Rdieaisa^ 
and  in  good  sooth  had  <  turned  her  breech  on  him/ 
But  this  I  doubt  not,  Mr.  Bayes  will  bring  himsdf 
off  with  honour :  but  that  wbidi  sticks  with  me  is, 
tiiat  our  author  having  undertaken  to  make  Calvin 
and  Geneva  ridiculous,  hath  not  pmrsued  it  to  so  high 
a  point  as  the  subject  would  have  afforded.  Firs^ 
he  might  hasre  taken  the  name  of  the  beast  CalvinuSi 
and  of  that  have  given  the  Anagram.  Lndanus. 
Next^  I  wouid  have  turned  him  inside  outward,  and 
Inrve  made  him  Untmka.  That  was  a  good  hob- 
goblin name  to  have  flighted  children  with.  Then 
he  should  have  been  a  bramble  still,  aye,  an  '  inde- 
firfigflUe  faramUe'  too:  but  after  that  he  should 
iunre  continued  (for  in  such  a  book  a  passage  in  a 
{day  is  dear  gain,  and  a  great  loss  if  omitted)  and 
upoii  that  bramble  "^redsons  grew  as  plehtifid  as 
blackberries;''  but  both  unwholesome,  and  fliey  stained 
adl  the  wUte  aprons  so,  that  there  wa9  no  gettb^  <)f 
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it  out.  And  then»  to  make  a  foEer  description  of 
the  plaice,  he  i^uld  have  added;  that  near  to  the 
city  of  roaring  lions  there  was  a  lake,  and  that  lake 
was  all  of  brimstone,  but  stored  with  orergrbwn 
irouts,  which  trouts  spawned.  Presbyterians,  and  those 
tspawned  the  MSlecantons  of  all  other  fanatics.  That 
this  shoal  of  Presbyterians  landed  at  Geneva,  and 
devoured  all  the  Bishop  of  Geneva's  capons,  which 
are.  of  the  greatest  size  of  any  in  the  Reformed  world. 
And  ever  since  then*  mouths  have  been  so  in  relish; 
that  the  Presbyterians  are  in  all  parts  the  very  canni- 
bals of  capons :  insomuch  that,  if  princes  do  not  take 
care,  the  race  of  capons  is  in  dai^r  to  be  totaUy  ^. 
extinguished.  But  that  the  river  Rhone  was  so 
**  sober  and  intelligent,"  that  it's  waters  would  not 
iqix  with  this  **  lake  perilous,"  but  run  sheer  through 
without  ever  touching  it.  Nay,  such  is  it's  apprehen-* 
sion  lest  the  lake  should  overtake  it,  that  the  river 
dives  it^lf  under  ground  tiU  the  lake  hath  lost  the 
scent :  and  yet  when  it  rises  again,  imagining  that 
the  lake  is  still  at  if  s  heels,  it  runs  on  so  impetu* 
ously,  that  it  diooseth  rather  to  pass  through  the 
roaring  lions,  and  never  thinks  itsdf  safe  till  it  hath 
taken  sanctuary  at  the  Pope's  town  of  Avignon.  He 
might  too  have  proved,  that  Calvin  made  himsdf 
Pope  and  Emperor,  because  the  dty  of  Geneva  stands 
upon  it's  coin  the  two-headed  imperial^  eagle.  And, 
to'  Uave  given  us  the  utmost  terror,  he  might  have 
considered  the  alliance  and  vicmity  of  Geneva  to  the 
Canton  of  Bern,  the  arms  of  which  dty  is  the  bear 
(and  an  argument  in  heraldry,  even  Bishop  Bramhall 
himself  being  judge,  ipigfat  have  also  held  in  divinity); 
and,  therefore,  they  keep  under  the  town-house  coh^ 
^taiitly  a  ^olie  den  of  bears.    So  that  there  wfis 
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never  a  more  dangerous  situation,  nor  any  thing  so 
cariefully  to  be  avoided  by  all  trardkrs  in  iheir  wits; 
as  Geneva:  the  lions  on  one  side,  and  the  bears  on 
the  other.  Tliis  story  would  have  been  huts  to 
Mother  JVfidni^t,  and  was  fit  to  have  been  embd- 
iished  with  Mi*.  Bayes'  allegorical  eloquence. 

^^  ^^  •  ^w  ^w  ^ff 

•  But  Mr.  Bayes  nevertheless  is  for  hii  fifth,  *  Per- 
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secution  Recommended : '  and  he  do^'  it  to  the  purpose^ 
Julian  himself,  who  I  think  was  first  a  readar,  and 
held  finrth  in  the  Christian  churches  before  he  turned 
apostate  and  then  persecutor^  could  not  have  outdoiie 
him  either  in  irony  or  cruelty.  Only  it  is  God's 
mercy,  that  Mr.  Bayes  is  not  Einpef or.  You  have 
seen,  how  he  inveighs  agamst  trade :  ^  That  whilst 
men's  consdences  are  acted  by  such  peevish  and  un- 
governable  principles,  to  erect  ti^Vobmbinations 
is  but  to  build  so  naany  nests  of  faction  and  sedition.* 
Lay  up  your  ships,  my  masters,  set  bills  on  your 
sfaoiMloors,  shut  up  the  custom-house ;  and  why  not 
adjaiim  the  term,  mure  up  Westminster  HaU,  leave 
ploughing  and  sowing,  and  keep  a  dismal  hoIy«^lay 
through  the  nation ;  for  Mr.  Bayes  is  out  of  humour. 
But,  I  assure  you,  it  is  no  jesting  matter.  For  he 
hath  in  one  place  taken  a  hst  of  the  fanatic  ministers,- 
whbm  he  reckons  to  be  but  about  a  hundred  syste- 
matical divines:  though  I  believe  the  Bartlemew 
Register,  or  the  March-licences,  would  make  them 
about  a  hundred  and  three,  or  a  hundred  and  four, 
or  so.  ;But  this  is  but  tap  rounder  number,  and  breaks 
no  squdie.  And  then  for  their  pe(^)le,  either  they 
live  in  greater  societies  of  men  (he  means  the  dty  of 
London,  and  the  other  cities  and  towns-corporate^ 
but  expresses  it  so  to  prevent  sonje  incanveni^ncQ' 
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that  might  betide  than)  ^  but  there  their  noise  is 
greater  than  tiitir  number ;''  or  ^e  in  ^^  country^ 
towns  and  viUages,  whene  thejr  oiiie  not  above  the 
proportion  of  one  to  twenty."  It  were  not  unwiadj 
dmeindeedi  if  he  coidd  persuade  the  magistrate,  that 
all  the  fanatics  have  but  one  neck,  sa  that  he  might 
cut  off  non-conformity  at  one  blow.  I  suj^XMse  the 
nonoconformists  value  themsdves  though  upon  their 
conscience,  add  not  their  numbras ;  but  they  would 
do  well  to  be  wetchfol,  last  he  have  taken  a  list 
of  their  names  as  wdl  as  thehr  numb^^  and  have 
set  crosses  upon  all  their  doors  against  there  ritouhi 
be  occasion.  But  till  that  happy  juneture,  when  '^  Mr« 
Beyes  should  be  fully  avenged  of  his  new  enemies, 
tl^  wealthy  fenatics"  (which  is  soon  done  too,. far  he 
saith,  *^  there  are  but  few  of  them  men  of  estates  or 
interest  **)  he  is  contented,  that  they  should  only  be 
expbsed^~they  are  his  own  expressions^— to  the  ^  pil<- 
iories,  whipping-posts,  galleys,  rods,  and  axes;"  and, 
Inoreover  and  above,  to  all  other  punishments  what* 
soever,  provided  they  be  of  a  ^verer  nature  than 
thiose  that  are  inflicted  on  men  for  dielr  immoralities. 
O  more  than  human  demeacy !  I  suppose  the  division 
betwixt  immoralities  and  oomKaenoe  is  undversd,  and 
whatsoever  is  wicked  or  penal  is  comprehended  within 
tfadr  territories.  So  that,  altiiough  a  man  should  be 
guiky  of  all  those  heinous  aionnities  which  lure  not 
to  be  named  among  Christians,  beside  all  lesser  peo 
cadilloes  expressly  against  the  Ten  Commandments^ 
or  such  other  paort  of  the  divine  law  as  shall  be  of 
^  magistrate's  making,  he  shaU  be  in  a  better  con^ 
ditidn  and  more  gently  handled  than  a  weli-mcanii^ 
eealot ;  for  this  is  the  man,  that  Mr*  Bayes  saith,  ^*  h 
of  all  villains  the  mort  ^  dangerous"  (even  inore(.dan*^ 
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gefonSf  it  seems,  tlum  a  malicious  mad  fi-tneaning 
tealot);  this  is  Iie»  whom  ^in  aS liingdoms,  wh^re 
govermnent  is  rightly  uttderstood,"  he  would  hat« 
cond^nned  **  to  the  galleys  for  his  mistakes  and 
abuses  of  relig^."  AHhoii^  the  oth^  pumshmfati 
iae  mm^  seveniSy  yet  this  being  more  new  and  uuac* 
quainted,  I  cannot  pass  it  by  wiAoiit  some  reflexiom 
For  I  considered^  what  princes  make  use  of  galleys; 
The  fiiat  lint  occurred  to  me  was  the  Tuik,  who 
acodrding  to  Bayes'  masum.  hatii  estahlidied  Mahomet 
tism  among  his  subjects,  as  *^  the  religion  that  he 
Iqipiidiends  most  advantageous  to  puUic  peace  and 
settlement/'  Now,  in  his  empire,  *the  Christians  only 
are  guilty  of  those  **  religious  mistakes,  that  tend  to 
the  subversion  of  Mahometism ; "  so  that  he  under^ 
stands  government  rightly  in  chaining  the  Christians 
to  the  oar.  But  then  in  Christendom,  all  tihat  I 
CKniM  think  of  weee  the  King  of  Ftance,  the  Bong 
of  Spain,  the  Knights  cf  Malta,  the  Pope,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Italian  princes.  And  these  all  have  bound 
ti»ir  siribjects  to  the  Romish  religion,  as  most  ad« 
i^antageous.  But  these  pec^le  their  gallejrs  with 
immoral  feUows  and  ddbaudheesi  whereas  the  Pro* 
testants,  being  their  fanatics  and  mistakers  in  reli- 
gion, should  have  been  their  Ciurmd.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  these  princes  Will  take  advice,  and  under« 
stand  it  better  for  the  future.  And  then  at  last  1 
Remembered,  that  his  Majesty  too  hath  one  galley 
lately  built}  but,  I  dare  say,  it  is  not  with  that  inten-^ 
tention :  aud  om:  fonaties,  though  few,  are  so  nrnny^ 
that  ene  wiH  not  serve.  But  therefore,  if  Mr.  Bayes 
and  fab  partners  wtnild  be  at  the  charge  to  bajld  tl^ 
King  a  whde  squadrcm  for  this  use,  I  know  not  but 
it  might  doi  vary  well  (for  we  ddigfat  in  novelties)  and 
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it  would  be  a  singular  obligation  to  Sir  John  Baptist 
Dutel,  who  might  have  some  pretence  to  be  General 
of  his  Majesty^s  galleys.     But  so  much  for  that. 

*  Yet,  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  admir^e  at  Mr. 
Bayes'  courage ;  who  knowing  how  *  dangerous  a  vil- 
lain' a  weU-meaning  zealot  is,  and  having  calculated 
to  a  man  how  many  of  them  there  are  in  the  whole 
nation,  yet  dares  thus  openly  stimulate  the  magis- 
trate against  them,  and  talk  of  nothing  less,  but 
much  more,  than  "  pillories,  whipping-posts,  galleys, 
aiid  axes  "  in  this  manner.  It  is  sure  some  sign  (and, 
if  he  knew  not  so  much,  he  would  scarce  adventure) 
of  the  peaceableness  of  their  principles,  and  of  that 
restraint  under  which  their  taider  consciences  hold 
them ;  when  nevertheless  he  may  walk  night  and  day 
in  safety,  though  it  were  so  easy  a  thing  to  deify  the 
divine  after  the  ancient  manner,  and  no  man  be  the 
wiser.  But  that  which  I  confess  would  vex  me  most, 
were  I  either  an  iU  or  a  well-meaning  zealot,  would 
be  after  all  to  hear  him  (as  he  frequently  does)  sneer-, 
ing  at  me  in  an  ironical  harangue,  to  persuade  me 
forsooth  to  take  all  patiently  for  conscience-sake,  and 
the  good  example  of  mankind ;  nay,  to  wheedle  one 
almost  to  make  himself  away,  to  save  the  hangman  a 
labour.  It  was  indeed  near  that  pass  in  the  primitive 
times,  and  the  tired  magistrates  asked.them,  •  Whether 
they  had  not  halters  and  rivers,  and  precipices,  if 
they  were  so  greedy  of  suffering  ?  •  But,  by  the  good 
leave  of  yoiw  insolence,  we  are  not  come  to  that  yet. 
Non  tibiy  sed  Petro:  or  rather,  sed  RegL  The. 
non-conformists  have  suffered  as  well  as  any  men  in 
the  woiid,  and  could  do  so  still,  if  it  were  his 
Majesty's  pleasure.  Their  "  duty  to  God  hath  hal- 
lowed,"  and  their  "  duty  to  the  magistrate  hath  ex-^ 
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cused,"  both  their  pain  and  ignominy.  To  fie  by 
a  taoble  hand,  is  some  satisfaction:  but  wheii  hi» 
Majesty,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  hath 
been  graciously  pleased  to  abate  of  your  rigour;  I 
hope,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  we  shall  not  see,  when  you 
have  a  mind  to  junket  with  your  ^*  comfortable  im- 
portance,"  that  the  entremesses  shall  be  of  a  &natic's 
giblets:  nor  that  a  non-conformist's  head  must  be 
wiped  dff,  as  oft  as  your  nose  drivels.  It  is  sufficient^ 
^ir,  we  know  your  indmation,  we  know  your  abili^ 
ties,  and  we  know  your  lodging:  and,  when  there  is 
dny  farther  occasion,  you  will  doubtless  be  sent  for. 
For,  to  say  the  truth,  this  Bayes  is  an  excellent  tool, 
and  more  useful  than  ten  other  men.  I  will  under- 
fake  that  he  shall,  rather  than  fail,  be  the  trepanner, 
the  informer,  the  witness,  the  attorney,  the  judge ; 
and,'  if  the  non-conformist  heed  the  benefit  of  his 
book,  he  shall  be  Ordinary  too,  and  say  <  he  is  an 
ignorant  fellow,  nan  legit,'  and  then  (to  do  him  the 
last  Christian  office)  he  would  be  his  hangman.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  him  enjoy  it  in  speculation,  secure 
of  aU  the  employments  when  they  shall  fall.  For  I 
know  no  gentleman,  that  will  take  any  of  them  out  of 
his  hands,  although  it  be  an  age  wherein  men  cannot 
well  support  their  quality  without  some  accession 
from  the  public :  and  for  the  ordinary  sort  of  people, 
they  are,  I  know  not  by  what  disaster,  besotted  and 
abandoned  to  fanaticism.  So  that  Mr.  Bayes  must 
eithisr  do  it  himself  in  person,  or  constitute  the  chief 
magistrate  to  be  his  deputy.  But  princes  do  indeed 
understand  themselves  better  most  of  them,  and  do 
neither  think  it  so  safe  to  entrust  a  clergyman  with 
their  authority,  nor  decent  fop  themselves  to  do  the 

drudgery  of  the  clergy.     That  would  have  passed  in 
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t^e  days  of  Saint  Dominic:  but  when  even  the  In-* 
qidsition  hath  lost  it's  edge  in  the  Pojnsh  countrieg, 
thei^  is  little  appearance  it  should  be  set  up  in  Eng- 
land. It  were  a  worthy  sj^ectade,  were  it  not  ?  to 
jsee  his  Majesty  (like  the  governor  in  Synesitis)  busied 
m  his  cabinet  amoiig  those  enginesy  whotte  vefy 
naines  are  so  hdrd  that  it  is  some  torture  to  name 
them,  the  Podostrabee,  the  Dactylethree^  the  Ota^ 
gree,  the  Rhinolabidest  the  Cheilostroidiia ;  devinng 
as  tluey  say  there  are  particular  diseases^  so  a  pecu- 
liar rack  for  every  limb  and  member  of  a  Cliristianlsl 
body*  Or,  would  he  (with  all  reverence  be  it  ^mken) 
exchange  his  kingdom  of  Baglaiid  fdr  that  of  Ma^ 
eassar;  whaie  the  gieat  arcanum  of  government  id 
the  cultivating  of  a  garden  of  poisonous  plants,  $mA 
pi^eparing  thence  a  poison,  in  which  the  prince  cKps 
a  dart,  that  where  it  does  but  draw  Uood,  rots  tb^ 
person  immediati^y  to  pieces :  and  his  office  is,  wiCh 
that  to  be  the  executioner  of  his  ^subjects?  -God  be 
praised,  his  Majesty  is  far  <tf  another  tem|ier :  and  hs 
is  wke,  though  scrnie  men  be  malicious ! 

;  .♦  ♦  ♦  «  «     . 

'  One  argum^st,  I  confess,  remains  stSl  bdnnd,  and 
that  will  justify  any  thing.  It  is  that^  which  I  called 
lately  ratianem  tUtimam  Cltri;  foive,  law^  executioif^ 
or  what  you  will  have  it*  I  would  not  be  mistafcen,^ 
as  though  I  hereby  meant  the  body  df  the  En^h 
clergy^  who  have  been  ever  since  the  Reformatiofi  (I 
fitoy  it,  without  disparagement  to  the  foreign  diarcfaes) 
of  the  eminentest  for  divinity  and  piety  in  all  Cfastst- 
epdcnn*  And  as  £sur  am  I  from  censuring,  under  thitf 
title,  the  Bishc^  of  England ;  for  whose  fiinctio&y 
their  learning,  their  persons,  I  have  too  deep  a  ven^iv 
otion  to  speak  lyoty  ikm^  of  them  umverently.    But 
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tMMfr  that  I  kilaKl  (mly ,  are  a  particular  bran  cf 
personsy  who  wSL  in  spite  of  £Eite  be  acxx)unted  ikt 
ChiBMii  of  England^  and  to  show  they  are  plnndists^ 
Mrer  write  in  a  modester  stile  tfaini  *We,  We;* 
nay,  eveb  these»  several  of  tli»^  are  men  of  parts 
sufficient  to  deserve  a  nmk  among  the  teachers  and 
goyermxrs  dT  the  Qotfch,  Only  what  Bishop  Bramhall 
aaith  of  Gmldn'  defect  in  schbol-divinity» 

I7iittfii  hoc  macerort  et  doleo  tiH  deesstf 

I  flfCf  ap|4y  to  their  excess  and  rigour  in  matter  of 
&9cii^e.  They  want  all  consideration,  all  moder- 
ation in  those  things ;  and  I  never  heard  of  any  ci 
them  at  any  time,  who,  if  they  got  into  power  or 
oflBce,  did  ever  make  the  least  experiment  or  over- 
ture toward  the  peace  of  the  church  and  nation  they 
lived  in.  They  are  the  Politic  JVould^bt^s  of  tbe 
dergy ;  not  Bishops,  but  men  that  have  a  mind  to 
be  Bishops,  and  that  will  do  any  thing  in  the  world 
to  compass  it.  And,  though  princes  have  always  a 
particular  maik  upon  thiese  men,  and  value  them  no 
more  than  they  deserve,  yet  I^know  not  very  well,  or 
perhaps  I  do  know,  how  it  oftentimes  happens  that 
they  come  to  be  advanced.  They  are  men  of  a  fiery 
nature,  that  must  always  be  uppermost ;  and  so  they 
may  increase  their  own  splendor,  care  not  though 
they  set  all  on  flame  about  them.  You  would  think, 
the  same  day  that  they  took  up  divinity,  they  divested 
themsdves  of  humanity ;  and  so  they  may  procure 
imd  execute  a  law  against  the  non-conformists,  that 
they  had  forgotten  the  Gospel.  They  cannot  endure 
that  humility,  that  meekness,  that  strictness  of  man- 
ners aind  conversation,  which  is  the  true  way  of 
gaining  reputation  and  authority  to  the  clergy; 
amch  less  can  they  content  tibendsetves  with  the  ordi- 
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tiory  and  comfortdble-  provisipni  that  is  made  for  th^^ 
ministry.     But,  having  wholly  calculated  themselves, 
for  preferment  and  grandeiu*,  know  or  practise  no 
other  means  to  make  themselves  venerable  but  by 
ceremony  and  severity.   Whereas  the  highest  advant- 
age of  promotion  is  the  opportunity  of  condescension^ 
and  the  greatest  dignity  in  our  chiirch  can  but  raise^ 
them  to  the  title  of  *  Your  Grace,'  which  is  in  the 
Latin  Vestra  Clementia.   But,  of  all  these,  none  are  so 
eager  and  virulent  as  so^le,  who  having  had  relation 
to  the  late  times,  have  got  access  to  Ecclesiastical 
Fortune,  and  are  resolved  to  make  their  best  of  her* 
For  so,  of  all  beasts,  none  are  so  fierce  and  cruel  a» 
those,  that  have  been  taught  once  by  hunger  to  prey 
upon  their  own  kind;  as,  of  all  men,  none  are  so 
mhuman  as  the  cannibals.     But  whether  this  be  the 
true  way  of  ingratiating  themselves  with  a  generous 
and  discerning  prince,  I  meddle  not ;  nor  whether  it 
be  an  ingenuous  practice  toward  those,  whom  they 
have  been  formerly  acquainted  with :  but  whatsoever 
they  think  themselves  obliged  to,  for  the  approving  of 
their  new  loyalty,  I  rather  commend.     That  which 
astonishes  me,  and  only  raises  my  indignation  is, 
that  of  aU  sorts  of  men,  this  kind  of  clergy  should 
always  be  and  have  been  for  the  naost  precipitate, 
brutish,  and  sanguinary  counsels.     The  former  dvil 
war  cannot  make  them  wise,  nor  his  Majesty's  happy 
return  good-natured ;  but  they  are  still  for  running 
things  up  into  the  same  extremes.     The  softness  of 
the  Universities   where  they   have   been  bred,  the 
gentleness  of  Christianity  in  which  they  have  been , 
nurtiu*ed,  hath  but  exasperated  their  nature ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  contracted  no  idea  of  wisdom,  but 
what  they  learned  at  school,  the  pedantry  of  whip- 
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fkOig.  ,  T^ey  take  themselves  qualified  to  preach  the 
Gospel^  and  no  less  to  intermeddle  in  affairs  of  state; 
though  the  reach  of  their  divinity  is  but  to  persecu- 
tion, and  an  inquisition  is  the  height  of  their  policy; , 
*  And  you,  Mr.  Bayes,  had  you  lived  in  the  days 
of  Augustus  Caesar  (be  not  scandalised ;  for  why  may 
you  not  bring  sixteen  hundred  years,  as  well  as  five 
hours  into  one  of  your  plays?)  would  not  you  have 
made,  think  you,  an  excellent  Privy  Councillor?  His 
father,  too,  was  murthered.  Or  (to  come  nearer  both 
to  our  times,  and  your  resemblance  of  the  late  war, 
which  you  trumpet  always  in  the  ear  of  his  Majesty) 
had  you  happened  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  in 
France,,  should  not  you  have  done  well  in  the 
cabinet  ?  His  predecessor,  too,  was  assassinated.  No, 
Mr.  Bayes,  you  would  not  have  been  for  their  pur- 
pose :  they  took  other  measures  of  government,  and 
accordingly  it  succeeded  with  them.  And  his  Majesty, 
whose  genius  hath  much  of  both  those  princes,  and 
who. derives  half  of  the  blood  in  his  veins  from  the 
latter,  will  in  all  probability  not  be  so  forward  to 
hearken  to  your  advice,  as  to  follow  their  example. 
For  these  kihgsi  Mr.  Bayes,  how  negligent  soever' 
or  ignorant  you  take  them  to  be,  have  I  doubt  a 
shrewd  understanding  with  them.  It  is  a  trade  that, 
God  be  thanked,  neither  you  nor  I  are  of,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  so  competent  judges  of  their  actions ; 
I  myself  have  oftentimes  seen  them,  some  of  them, 
do  strange  things,  and  unreasonable  in  my  opinion; 
and  yet  a  little  while,  or  sometimes  many  years  after, 
I  have  found  that  all  the  men  in  the  world  could  not 
have  contrived  any  thing  better.  It  is  not  with  them, 
as  with  you.  You  have  but  one  cure  of  souls,  or 
{>erhaps  two^  as  being  a  nobleman's  chaplain,  to  look 
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ii&fett  mi  S  ym  maS^  tm^^v^^  of  disfchajrghig 
t&^n  £b»  j(MI  might,  ym  Would  fltid  you  had  woi& 
suflKilieiit,  wilhout  y^Htig  fovtf  <  Eeeleidaisdeai  Pc^^ 
ci^'  But  th&5r  ^e  th^  ininimb^lltd  of  Wh(^  king* 
flbms,  Mid  tk^  f€Ctoi^hi^  of  the  common  peo{^«,  the 
hofc^ty,  ahd  even  of  the  clerg;^  (whom  ydu  ate  pronto 
tb  ^  afiirtft,  when  ]poi$sessed  with  t^rinci{>les  that  in*- 
dihie  to  rebellion  and  disloyal  practid^ii^  to  be  of  .dll 
itebels  the  most  dangerous')  the  eaiie^  I  ^y,  ot  all 
these  te^  upon  them.  So  that  they  ai^  fiiin  to  €on<* 
descend  to  Many  thingis  for  p^ace-sake,  and  the  (j^uiet 
bf  mankind,  that  yoto  ptoudheart  WobM  bt-edk  bdfiwe  it 
Would  betod  to.  They  do  not  think  fit  W  requite  any 
thitag  impossible,  Unnecesstoy,  of  wanton  of  Iheit 
people;  but  are  fain  to  consider  the  v^  ted^r  ^ 
th^  climate  in  which  they  live,  the  coni^titU1i<to  ^nd 
iaWs  uttdet  which  they  have  been  fbrmef ly  bt«d>  and 
u^ion  all  Odc^iOns  to  give  them  good  words,  Mid 
humont  iiiem  ISke  childiien.  They  teflect  ^nm  tl^ 
Mrtories  of  fertn^  iitttes,  dnd  the  ptre^ent  transactions, 
to  tegukte  themselves  by  in  evety  idituihstaincei 
vrtiey  have  hekrd  that  one  of  yout  Roman  £;Mpen»rs^ 
iWicfn  his  Capt^  0^  llie  Uf&^Uard  came  foi*  Ihe 
Word,  by  giving  it  unhandsomely  received  a  d^g&r. 
'fhey  observe,  how  the  parliament  of  Pdand  Will  be 
thdr  Kmg^s  tsSkiry  and  ^mong  other  teasciti^,  because 
he  Woidd  not  wear  their  mode,  hs^rt  sulfered  <fce 
Turk  to  entet,  as  coming  nearer  ih^  fiisyon.  N%y> 
that  even  Alexan<ler  Ifae  Great  hM  almost  lost  al  he 
had  conquered,  by  forcing  his  snhjects  to  conform  to 
the  iPersian  habrt :  thiA  the  ting  of  Spain,  when 
Bpoto  a  progress  he  enters  Biscay,  is  pleased  to  ridie 
with  one  leg  naked,  and  above  iB.  to  take  caJrie  that 
ilxere  be  not  any  B%sbc^  in  his  retmue.    So  th^ 
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people  win  pay  tbeir  taxes  in  good  gold  or  silrer, 
thej  demand  no  subsidj  of  so  many  bushels  of  fleas, 
lest  they  sboiiU  receive  tibe  some  answer  wiih  tbe 
tyrant,  that  ^  the  subject  could  not  fimiish'that  quan* 
tity,  and  besides  they  would  be  leaping  out  iitiU 
before  they  could  be  measured,  and  should  they  fine 
the  people  for  mxo^^jm&A,  tibey  redbw  theie  would 
be  little  got  by  distniimgJ  They  have  been  told 
that,  a  *  certain  queen  being  denred  to  give  a  town- 
seal  to  one  of  her  cities,  lighting  from  her  horse,  sate 
down  naked  on  the  snow,  and  left  them  that  impres- 
sion r  and  though  it  ouised  no  ^disturfaflinoe,  but  all 

• 

the  town-leases  are  Letters  Patents,  kings  do  not 
Improve  the  example :  that  *  the  late  Queen  of  Sweden 
did  herself  no  good  with  saying*  lo  non  "vqgUo  goDer- 
nar  le  be&tie^  but  afi^ivwd  nes^ned:'  tib«t  *  the  oc- 
casion of  the  revolt  of  Switseriand  from  Htm  Emp^or^ 
and  it's  turning  Commonwealtih,  was  only  the  im- 
posing of  a  civil  ceremony  by  a  capricious  governor, 
who  set  up  a  pole  in  tjbe  highway  with  a  cap  upon 
the  top  of  it,  to  wfaidi  he  would  hawe  ail  passengers 
be  uncovered  and  do  obdsanee.' — One  «turdy  Swiss, 
that  would  not  conform,  thereupon  overturned  the 
government,  as  it  is  at  large  in  history:  that  'the 
King  of  ^>ain  lost  Flanders,  chiefly,  upon  introduc- 
ing the  Inquisition :'  and  you  now,  Mr.  Bayes,  will 
think  these,  and  a  hundred  Uiore  thsU;  I  coii^d  tell 
you,  but  idle  stories ;  and  yet  Kings  can  teU  how  to 
make  use  of  them !  And  hence  it  is  that,  iostead  of 
assuming  your  untidDpaUe  jurisdictimi,  they  are  so 
satisfied  with  the  abundance  of  their  power,  that  they 
rather  think  meet  to  abate  of  it's  exercise  by  their 
discretion.  The  greater  their  fortune  i^  they  ue  con- 
tent to  use  the,  less  eiLtmvagaacy / 
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The  Coronet.  3 

*  When  for  the  thorns  with  which  I  long,  too  long,,  -    = 

With  many  a  piercing  wound  ,  ^" 

My  Saviour's  head  have  crown'd, 
I  seek  with  garlands  to  redress  that  wrong; 

Through  every  garden,  every  mead, 
I  gather  flowers  (my  fruits  are  only  flowers) 

Dismantling  all  the  fragrant  towers,  ^        , 

That  once  adorn'd  my  shepherdess' head. 
And  now,  when  I  have  summ'd  up  all  my  store. 
Thinking  (so  I  myself  deceive) 
So  rich  a  chaplet  thence  tO'  weave. 
As  never  yet  the  King  of  GI017  wore ; 
Alas!  I  find  the  Serpent  old. 

Twining  in  his  speckled  breast, 
About  the  flowers  disguised  does  fold 
With  wreaths  of  fame  and  interest. 
Ah,  foolish  man,  that  would'st  debase  with  then^ 
And  mortal  glory,  Heaven's  diadem ! 
But  thou,  who  only  could'st  the  Serpent  tame,   • 
Either  his  slippery  knots  at  once  untie. 
And  disentangle  all  his  winding  snare, 
.Or  shatter  too  with  him  my  curious  frame ; 
:.Apd  let  thiese.  wither  so  that,  he  may  die, 

Though  set  with  skill,  and  chosen  out  with  care: 
That  they,  while  thou  on  both  their  spoils  dost  tread, . 
.  May  crown  thy  feet,  that  could  not. crown  thy  head.' 


On  Milton* s  *  Paradise  Lost.* 

*  When  I  beheld  the  poet  blind,  yet  bold. 
In  blender  book  his  vast  design  unfold, 
Messiah  crown'd,  God's  reconciled  decree. 
Rebelling  Angels,'  the  Forbidden  Tree, 
Heaven,  Hell,  Earth,  Chaos,  all;  the  argument 
Held  me  a  while  misdoubting  his  intent, 
Tliat  he  would  ruin  (for  I  saw  him  strong) 
The  sacred  truths  to  fable  and  old  song; 
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So  Saiiifiou  groped  the  templets  .'posts  in  spitCt 
The  world  o^erwhelining  to  revenge  his  sight. ' 

Yet  as  I  read^  soon  growing  less  severe,  r 
I  liked  his  project,  the  success  did  fear; 
Through  that  wide  field  how  he  his  way  should  find. 
O'er  which  lame  fiuth  leads  understanding  blind ; 
Lest  he'd  perplex  the  things  he  would  explain, 
And  what  was  easy  he  should  render  vain. 

Or  if  a  work  so  infinite  he  spann'd. 
Jealous  I  was,  that  son^e  less  skilful  hand 
(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well. 
And  by  ill  imitating  would  excel) 
Might  hence  presume  the  whole  creation's  day 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play. 

Pardon  me,  mighty  poet,  and  despise 
My  causeless,  yet  not  impious,  surmise : 
But  I  am  now  convinced^  and  none  will  dar^ 
Within  thy  labours  to  pretend  a  share. 
Thou  hast  not  miss'd.one  thought  that  could  be  fit. 
And  all  that  was  improper  dost  omit ; 
So  that  no  room  is  here  for  writers  left. 
But  to  detect  their  ignorance  or  theft. 

That  majesty,  which  through  thy  work  doth  reign. 
Draws  the  deyout,  deterring  the  profane ;    / 
And  things  divine  thou  treat^t  of  in  such  state;  . , 
As  them  preserves,  and' thee,  invi6late. 
At  once  delight  and  horror  on  us  seize. 
Thou  sing'st  with  'so  mu^b  gravity  aud  ease ; 
And  abovp^human  flight  dpdt  soar  aloft 
With  plume  so  strong,  so  equal,  and  so  soft : 
The  bird,  named  from  that  Paradise  you  sing. 
So  never  flags;  but  always  keeps  on  wing. 
Where  could'st  thou  words  of  such  a  compass  find? 
Whence  furnish  such  a  vast  expanse  of  mind  ? 
Just  heaven  thee,  like  Tiresias,  to  requite. 
Rewards  with  prophecy  thy  loss  of  sight. 
Well  might'st  thou  scorn  thy  readers  to  allure 
With  tinkling  rhyme,  of  thy  own  sense  secure ; 
While  the  Town-Bays  writes,  all  the  while  and  spells. 
And  like  a  pack-horse  tires  without  his  bells: 
There  fancies  like  our  bushy  points  appear ; 
The  poets  tag  them,  we  for  &shion  weajr^ 
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I  toQf,  Inunpokted  bj  the  niade^  eonnnciid; 
And  while  I  nMenl  to  praiiethee,  muet  dfcnd* 
Thy  verse  createc^  Ittoe  thy  tfatBieyfablkae^ 
In  number^  weighty  nd  metsure^  needs  not  shjrflie.' 


tm^mitmmt 


Britannia  and  Ralegh. 

Britakvia, 

<  Ah !  Ralegh^  when  thou  did'st  thy  breath  resign 
To  trembling  James,  would  I  had  quitted  mine« 
*^  Cubs/^  didst  thou  call  them  i  Had^st  thou  seen  this  brood 
Of  Earls  and  bukes,  and. Princes  of  the  Blood;     , 
No  more  of  Scottish  race  thou  would'st  complain. 
Those  would  be  blessings  in  this  spurious  reign. 
Awake,  arise,  from  thy  long  blessed  repose, 
Once  more  with  me  partake  of  mortal  woes. 

Rau«r. 

What  mighty  power  has  forced  me  from  my  rest  i 
Oh !  mighty  queen,  why  so  untimely  drea^d  f 

Bbxtakkia* 

Favoured  by  night,  eoncealM  in  this  disguise. 

Whilst  the  lewd  court  in  drunken  dumber  iies^ 

I  stole  away,  and  never  will  return. 

Till  England  knows  who  did  her  eity  bum; 

TOl  Cavalitrs  shall  fiivoarifeefl  be  deem'd. 

And  loyal  suffisrers  by  the  court  esteen'dj 

Till  Leigh  and  Galloway  shall  bribes  reject ; 

Thus  Osbome^s*  golden  eheat  I  shall  detect : 

Till  atheist  Lauderdale  shall  leave  this  land^ 

And  Commons*  votes  shaD  cut-nose  guards  disband; 

Till  Katea  happy  mother  shall  become; 

Till  Charles  loves  parikments,  and  James  hales  Rome. 

RALE«Sk 

What  laid  crimes  make  you  for  ever  fly 
Your  once  to^wd  eemt,  and  Martyr's  progeny  f 

*  Leigh  and  Gallowaj  were  sospeded  Id  be  bribed  by  the 
Earl  of  Danby,  to  vole,  with  ^e  epurt* 


} 


A  colony  of  fno^  pQfW^ti'4  4^  i^urt ; 

Such  8lim7  moi^tora  B^^er  uptproacb^d  « llironQ 
Since  I%araph*»  cl^p,  nor  19  4efite<}  ft  opowp* 
Jn  8(ie|«d  ^iMT  t jnomi^  firU  tbey  orgnk. 
Pervert  his  miad,  and  go^  iatentiops  ^imkl 
Tell  him  of  goldep  India'p  fairy  Im^ 
Leviathan,  and  absolute  cowaaniU. 
Thm,  fairji-like,  they  at^  the  King  afv^y. 
And  in  his  rqQip  9  QX»lig6}ing  l<QWf  Ifty, 

How  oft  have  I  }um  to  himself  restored* 

In's  left  the  sd^^a  In'e  right  hand  placed  the  9Wfl>d ! 

Taught  him  their  uses  what  daogeiP  W9lil4  ISMUH 

Jo  them  who  stirii^a  to  fteparale  these  twp ; 

The  bloody  Scolitiih  chronicle  read  o'er> 

Hhow'd  him  how  maiiy  Kings  in  purple  gore 

Were  burled  to  hell  by  cruel  tyrant  ItQX^  i 

The  other  diqr  ^mod  Spenser  I  did  bring. 
In  lofty  notes  Tudor'i  hlesp'd  f aop  ^  mg ; 
How  Spain's  proud  powers  ber  virgin  ^nn?  f|<)nlrpll'd. 
And  golden  days  in  petoefid  9fieg  rf^'d ; 
How  like  ripe  friiit  gb^  dn^p'^  &Pm  i^  b^  timQfi» 
Full  <^  urey  haiif,  goad  deeds*  apd  gr^al^  fepewft- 
As  the  JessfNW  hero  did  appfSMi^ 
Saul's  stormy  ntg^  aad  ^M^pp'd  bis  l^lack  diam^  t 
So  the  leam'd  bard»  with  furtful  f ong,  »iwrav}'4 
The  swelling  passion  of  b}9  ca»ka»'4  l>f««it» 
And  in  his  heart  Imd  infl^^ncf^  9he4 
Of  counlvy^s  loYf  *  by  troth  and  justipp  |bre4« 
Then  to  perform  the  care  90  wjbU  begup. 
To  him  I  sbpw'd  tbi#  glwoiif  setting  mn } 
How,  by  bor  pf  Qplefs  looks  pursued  frpw  6ri 
She  mounted  op  a  bright  qelept^al  par. 
Outshining  Virgo  pr  ^  Julian  star, 
Whilst  in  truth's  flainror  this  gop4  acej^^  h^  8pip4» 
Entered  a  dame  bedeck'd  with  spotted  pi^id^t 
Fair  flowpr^erhiee  wiAin  an  aisiire  field 
Her  left  band  beaia,  the  ancient  Qallic  shM)4 
By  b^  usuKp'd ;  ber  rifjU  a  blpPdy  awpii. 
Inscribed  <  Leivittdian  our  Hi^aifiiffi  i^ ; 


"} 
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Her  towery  front  a  fiery  meteor  be&rs. 
An  exhalation  bred  of  blood  and  tears. 
Around  her  Jove's  lewd  ravenous  eurs  complain. 
Pale  deatbi  lust,  tortures  fill'  her  pofflpioiis  train ; 
She  from  the  easy  King  truth's  mirror  took,  -x 

And  on  the  ground  in  spitieful  fall  it  broke ;  i 

Then  frowning  thus,  with  proud  disdain  she  spoke:     J 
**  Are  threadbare  virtues  ornaments  for  Kings  ? 
Such  poor  pedantic  toys,  teach  underlings. 
Po  monarchs  rise  by  virtue,  or  by  sword  ? 
Who  e'er  grew  great  by' keeping  of  his  word  ? 
Virtue's  a  faint  green-sickness  to  brave  souls, 
Dastards  their  hearts,  their  active  heat  controls. 
The  rival  gods,  monarchs  of  t'other  world. 
This  mortal  poison  among  princes  hurl'd ; 
Fearing  the  mighty  projects  of  the  great 
Should^driye  them  from  their  proud  celestial  seat. 
If  not  overawed  by  this  new  holy  cheat* 
Those  pious  frauds,  too  dight  t'ensnare  the  brave. 
Are  proper  arts  the  long-ear'd  rout't'eimlave^ 
Bribe  hungry  priests  to  deify  your  might. 
To  teach  your  will's  your  only  rule  to  right. 
And  sound  damnation  to  all  dare  deny't* 
^     Thus  Heaven's  designs  against  Heaven  you  shaU  turSy 
And  make  them  feel  those  powers  they  once  did  seorn« 
When  all  the  gobbling  interest  of  mankind. 
By  hirelings  sold,  to  you  shall  be  resign'd : 
And  by  impostures  God  and  man  betray 'd. 
The  Church  and  State  you  safely  may  invade ;  - 
.  So  boundless  Louis  in  full  glory  shines. 
Whilst  your  starved  power  in  legal  fetters  pines. 
Shake  off  those  baby-bands  from  your  strong  arms^ 
Henceforth  be  deaf  to  that  old  witch's  charms. 
Taste  the  delicious  sweets  of  sovereign  power, 
'Tis  royal  game  whole  kingdoms  to  deflower. 
Three  spotless  virgins  to  your  bed  I'Jl  bring,, . 
A  sacrifice  to  you,  their  God,  and  King. 
As  these  grow  stale,  we*ll  harass  human  kind. 
Back  nature,  till  new  plea/^ures  you  shall  find, 
jStrong  as  your  reign,  and  beauteous  as  your  mind 
When  she  had  spoke,  a  confused  murmur  rose, 
pf  French;  Scotch,  Irish,  all  my  mortal  foes; 
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Some  English  tbOt  O  shame !  disguised  I  spied. 

Led  all  by  the  wise  son-in-law  of  Hyde. 

With  fury  drunk,-  like  bacchanals  they  roar, 

**  Down  with  that,  common  Magna  Charta  whore  !'^ 

With  joint  consent  on*  helpless  me  they  flew. 

And  ^om  my  Charles  to  a  base  goal  me  drew ; 

My  reverend  age,  exposed  to  scorn  and  shame, 

To  prigs,  bawds,  whores  was  made  the  public  game. 

Frequent  addresses  to  my  Charles  I  send,  < 

And  my  sad  state  did  to  his  care  commend ; 

But  his  fair  soul,  transformed  by  that  French  dame. 

Had  lost  all  sense  of  honour,  justice,  fame. 

He  in's  seraglio  like  a  spinster  sits. 

Besieged  by  w        s,  buffoons,  and  bastard  chits; 

LuU'd  in  security,  rolling  in  lust. 

Resigns  his  crown  to  angel  Carwell's  trust; . 

Her  creature,  Osborne,  Uie  revenue  steals; 

False  French  knave  Anglesey  misguides  the  Seals, 

Mac-James  the  Irish  bigots  do  adore. 

His  French  and  Teague  command  on  sea  and  shore. 

The  Scotch-scalado  of  our  court  two  isles. 

False  Lauderdale,  with  ordure  all  defiles. 

Thus  the  state's  pight-mared  by  this  hellish  rout. 

And  no  one  left  these  furies  to  cast  out* 

Ah!  Vindex,  come,  and  purge  the  poisoned  state; 

Descend,  descend,  e*er  ttie  cure's  desperate. 

Ralegh. 

Once  more,  great  Queen,  thy  darling  strive  to  save. 
Snatch  him  again  from  scandal  and  the  grave ; 
Present  to's  thoughts  his  long-scom'd  parliament. 
The  basis  of  his  throne  and  government. 
In  his  deaf  ears  sound  his  dead  father's  name ; 
Perhaps  that  spell  may's  erring  soul  reclaim :   -  ■  '- 

Who  knows  what  good  effects  from  dience  may  spring? 
'Tis  godlike  good  to  save  a  foiling  King. 

'Britannia. 

.1  .     -      *. 

Ralegh,  no  more,  for  long  in  vain  I've,  tried^.  . 
The  Stugrt  from  the  tyrant  to  divide ; 
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As  easily  leim^  viHu^Ws  nniy 
With  the  dog's  bloo4  Us  gently  Jupd  CQpvftj 
Into  the  wolf,  md  loake  bm  gaardiim  turn 
To  th*  bl^Atwg  flock,  by  \m  so  lately  Xqr^. 
If  this  imperial  juiqe  oA^e  taipt  his  blQo4» 
'Tis  by  no  potent  antidote  withstood* 
Tyrants,  like  leprous  lyings,  fer  pubUek  weal 
Should  be  immur^  lest  the  eon^agian  slaal 
Over  the  whole.    Tb' eleot  pf  A' Jessao  lio« 
To  this  firm  law  iheir  secqfiire  did  resign  t 
And  shall  this  base  tyrannic  brood  invade 
Eternal  laws,  by  God  for  mankind  made  I 
To  the  serene  Venetian  state  I'll  gQ, 
From  her  sage  mouUi  famed  principles  to  knew» 
With  her  the  prudence  of  th^  ancients  read* 
To  teach  my  pe^^le  in  their  sli^  to  tresri; 
By  their  great  pattern  such  a  slate  I'll  framep 
Shall  eternise  a  glorious  lasting  name* 

Till  then,  my  Ralegh,  teaoh  our  noble  youth 
To  love  sobriety,  and  holy  truth. 
Watch  and  preside  c^ver  their  tender  age. 
Lest  court-corruption  should  their  souls  aagaget 
Teach  them  how  arts,  and  arms,  in  thy  young  days 
Employed  our  youth ;  not  taverns,  Stews,  and  plays* 
Tell  them  the  generous  scorn  their  rise  does  owe 
To  flattery,  pimping,  and  a  gaudy  show. 
Teach  them  to  scorn  the  Carwells,  Portsmouths,  Nells> 
The  Clevelands,  Osbomes,  Berties,  Lauderdales : 
Poppsea,  Tegoline,  and  Arteria's  name, 
AU  yield  to  these  in  lewdness,  lust,  and  fmae. 
Make  them  admire  the  Taftots,  Sidneyib  Veres, 
Drake,  Cavendish,  Blake,  men  void  of  slavish  fiewrs; 
True  sons  of  glory,  pillars  of  the  State, 
On  whose  ftmed  deeds  all  tongues  and  writers  wait* 
When  with  fierce  ardor  their  bright  seids  de  bum, 
Back  to  my  dearest  conntry  PU  retiam* 
Tarquin's  just  judgib  end  Csesar's  equd  peerp. 
With  them  I'll  bring  to  dry  my  people's  tears : 
Fublicola  with  healing  hands  shall  pour 
Balm  in  their  wounds,  and  shall  their  life  restore ; 
Greek  aits  and  Roman  anas,  in  her  eonjoin'd, 
Shall  England  raise,  relieve  oppressed  mankiadL 
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As  Jove's  great  son  th*  infested  globe  did  free 

From  noxious  monsters'  helUbom  tyranny, 

So  shall  my  England^  in  a^holy  war, 

In  triumph  lead  chained  tyrants  from  afar;      ' 

Her  true  Crusado  shall  at  last  puU  down 

The  Turkish  crescent,  and  the  Peniatt  mm» 

Freed  by  thy  labours,  fortunate,  Uess'd  Isle, 

The  earth  shall  rest,  the  beaven  shall  on  thee  smfle; 

And  this  idnd  secriet  lor  reward  shall  give. 

Kg  poison'p  txbants  on  tht  earth  shall  liyk.' 


Clidam  9ii,  legendo  Scripturam,  descrtpsit  Hoanosm,  sapiential 

sortemque  Auctoris. 

niustrissimo  Viro, 
]>omino  Lanceloto  Josepho  de  Maniban,  Orammato-manti* 

Quis  posth^  charta  commitiat  sema  loquach 

Si  sua  crediderHJaia  subesse  stylo; 
Conseia  giprodat  scribentis  Utetu  sortem^ 

QuscfuidetinHjiidpluslatuksevelUt 
Vkxibus  in  caUm  tamen  omnia  sponte  l^;n$^ur^ 

Qfiod  non  significant  wrbafjigv/ra  natai. 
BeUerophonteas  signal  sibi  quisque  iabeUas  ; 

Ignaramque  manum  spiritus  intus  agit. 
Nil  prater  soUtum  sapiebat  episkda  nostra f 

Exemphmque  mem  sin^ptidtatis  erat  t 
JFahtdajucundos  qtuilis  ddectat  andcos; 

Urbe,  lepore^  novis,  carmine  iota  scatens* 
Hie  tamen  interpresy  quo  non  securior  alter 

{Non  reSf  non  voceSf  non  ego  noius  ei) 
Bhnaturjihras  notularum  eautus  aruspex^ 

Scripturaque  inhians  consuUt  exta  mete. 
Inde  statim  vita  casusy  animique  recessuSf 

Explicat  {hand  Genio  plura  Uquere  putem)  $ 
Distribuit  toium  nostris  eventibus  orbem, 

Et  quo  me  rapiat  cardine  Sphara  docet. 
Qua  Sol  oppoiitusf  qua  Mars  adversa  minetur^ 

Jvpiter  aut  M  me,  Luna,  Venusfoejwoei :  &g. 
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SAMUEL  BUTLER* 


[1612—1680.] 


Samuel  BUTLER,  the  son  of  a  substantial 
farmer,!  was  bom  at  Strensham  in  Worcestershire^ 
and  baptized  February  14,  1612.  His  grammar* 
education  he  received  at  the  free  school  of  Worcester ; 
■and  his  father  being  informed  by  Mr.  Henry  Bright 
the  master,  that  he  possessed  an  acute  genius  and  a 
ready  disposition  for  learning,  resolved  to  encourage 
it,  and  to  bring  him  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law. 
With  this  view,  he  sent  him  (as  it  is  most  probably 
conjectured)  to  Cambridge,  to  pursue  his  studies : 
but  though  he  resided  six  or  seven  years  ip  that 
University,  he  was  never  matriculated;  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  said,  of  his  narrow  OTCumstances, 
which  would  not  permit  him  to  go  through  the  regu- 
lar gradations  of  degrees,  and  to  support .  the  other 
incidental  expenses  of  the  place.    We  are  therefore 

•  Authorities.  General  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Grey*$ 
Memoirs  of  Butler;  CihheT^s  Lives  of  the  Poets;  and  British 
Biography. 

f  His  father's  property  was  a  house  and  a  Utile  laiid  (as  Dr. 
Nash  has  discovered)  worth  about  eight  pounds  a  year,  stiU 
colled  <  Butler's  Tenement.'   . 
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to  suppose,  that  he  only  attended  the  public  lectures^ 
which  at  that  time  (as  at' present)  were  humeroui^ 
and  respectable.  The  accounts  of  his  youth,  how- 
ever, are  extremely  defective;'  and  we  ate  only  told, 
that  when  he  quitted  '  Cambridge,  he  beciame  derfc 
to  Mr.  Jeflferys  of  Eaii's  Groom,  an  eniinent  Magi- 
strate for  the  ^County  of  Worcester.  ^  With  this' 
gentleman  he  lived  some  years  in  great  coihfcNrt, 
having  leisure  to  apply  himsidf  to  his  favdunte 
studies    and    amusements ; '  history,    poetiy,   musnr.' 

age  of  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Kent,  a  lady  of  ictmsi- 
derable  leanung,  and  the  protectress  of  menof  letters^. 
In  her  house  he  not  only  found  an  excellent  library, 
but  likewise  formed  an  aoquaihtan'ce  with  many  of  her 
enlightened  visitors.  Among  otiiiers  he  became  inti-' 
mate  with  ^Men,  who  often  employed  him  in  busi- 
ness connected  with  literature.  But  in  what  cha- 
racter,: or  for  how  long  a  period,  he  sefved\that  lady, 
and  why  he  left  her  service  is,  like  most  of  the  otiher 
incidents  of  his  life,  unknown. 

His  next  residence  was  with  Sir  Samuel'  Luke/  u 
gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
one  of  the  Generals '  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Here 
he  .^  very  prcAably  planned,  if;  he  did  not  also  write, 
the  celebrated- poem  of  HupiBb^AwS,  under  which  cha*^ 
racter  it  is  supposed  he  intended  to  ridicule  his  em»*. 
ployer.    He  had  indeed,  at  this  time,  an  opportunity 

*  Several  pictures,  traditionally  assigned  to  his  pencil,  Ipng  re^ 
maioed  in  his  first  master's  family,  proving  his  early  inclination  to 
that^noble  art,  for  which  also  he  was  at  a  later  period  highly  re-* 
garded  by  the  distinguished  artist,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper/  Not 
long  afterward.  Dr.  Nash  found  they  had  been  employed  to  stop 
windows ;  and  adds,  that  *  they  hardly  deserved  a  better  fate  1* 
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tS  amverang  with  those  fivixig  diancte^  of  aon- 
flense  and  hypocrisj^  which  he  so  TiviiUy  portrait 
aiid  exposes  throughout  his  wliole  work. 
,  Some  yeears  after  the  Restoration,  be  was  made 
Secretarjr  to  Ridiard  Earl  of  Carbcry^  Laid  PrariU 
dent  of  Wales,,  and  afipointed  Steward  of  Lndlovr 
Castle,  when  the  Lord  Presideiif s  Goiot  was  refined 
at  that  place.  About  the  same  time,  likewise,  he 
laarried  Mrs.  Hnbal,  a  widow  ladjr  of  good  faakf 
and  competent  fortune,  of  which  howeirer  the  gneater 
part,  bemg  placed  on  bad  securities,  was  unfixr* 
tonateljr  lost:  but  we  ha^e  no  dates  to  the  few  re- 
corded events  of  his  existence,  andmast  theeefixre be 
guided  in  those  respects  fay  cdlateral  ciicomstances. 
His  '  Hudibras,^  of  which  tte  Fixst  Part  was  piri>- 
fished  IB  166S,  introduced  him,  probably,  to  the 
Botioe  of  the  courtiers,  and  paiticuhrly  to  that  poet 
and  patron  of  leammg,  the  Earl  of  Dorset  By  hhn 
it  was  made  known  to  the  EJng,  who  often  ]dea« 
sandy  quoted  it  in  conversatioii. 

Every  eye,  says  Dr.  Jcrfmson,  now  watdied  the 
goldn  show>er  which  wn  to  fall  upon  the  author, 
who  certaudy  was  not  without  his  sluve  in  the  gene- 
ral expectation.  In  1661,  the  Second  Part  appMred; 
the  oorioEBty  of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the 
writer  was  again  piabed  and  elated.  Rodiester 
hiniBdf  dedared: 


<  I  loath  the  rabble ;  'tis  enough  for  me 
If  Sedley,  Shadwell,  Sheppard,  Wycherly, 
Gadolphin,  Butler,  Buckhurst,  BuckiDgham, 
And  some  few  more  whom  I  omit  to  name. 
Approve  my  senses  I  count  their  censure  fame 


:.} 


AJasJ  |H»ase  was  his  sole  reivwd.    CXarcsidaaf  ttjf» 
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Wood,  gaTie  him  t&aum  to  hope  ftxr  ^  places  and 
eAiploynieirts  of  value  and  oteAl ;"  but  no  such  aA^ 
t«ntage  did  he  evter  obfeifti.  Baffled  in  hb  vfewii  ch* 
Biaii  whose  wk  had  delighted  atid  wboae  aaliie  had 
tended  to  reform  a  natioti,  was  sulfetied  in  hifi  old  ago 
to  Mmggle  wilk  aU  the  calaniitiei  of  indigence. 

ScHEnetlSn^  strikingly  simile  in  the  fetes  of  Budttr 
sttid  Certnntes  has  been  pointed  out.  Both>  by  the 
united  force  of  wit  and  satire»  emandpalted  their 
leiqsective  eoulitries  from  feamtidsm  ts£  diffefent 
Idncfa :  aid  both,  while  their  waiks  weaat  universaUjr 
appfemded,  were  suffered,  the  Spamard  to  peiiaii 
irifir  in&tnity  and  in  a  prison,  and  the  Enn^Budimaa 
(by  n  destiny  to  a  generous  mind  as  severe)  to  linger 
out  a  long  life  in  precarious  dependence.  So  just  is 
the  observation  of  Juvenal : 

Hand  facile  emergunt^  quorum  wrhdHus  obddt 
ftci  ungusta  cfoi'Ri— • 

•*  Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  deprest." 

(JoHNfiOK.) 

In  his  ^  Gdurt  Burlesqued '  (said  to  have  been 
written  in  1^678)  whidi  aj^ared  with  his  *  FMt« 
humous  Works,'  in  the  characters  of  Cla)*endon, 
Buckinghani,  Siaftesbury,  &c.  he  had  his  abundant 
revvHigei. 

With  his  lender  though  honourable  appoifitraenit 
under  the  Lord  President  of  Wales,  and  his  wife^ 
jointure,  he  appears  to  have  suf^orted  himself,  while 
he  danced  attendance  in  hopes  of  pr^rodnent  or 
some  suitable  reward  for  his  poetical  services. 

Wycherly  (a  brother  poet,  then  in  high  favour) 
seized  every  opportunity,  we   are  told^  of  r^com- 
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mending  Butler  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham;*  atd 
even  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it  '•  a  reproach  to 
the  court,  that  a  person  of  his  wit  and  loyalty  should 
suffer  in  obscurity:*  upon  which,  Buckingham  un- 
dertook to  name  him  to  his  Majesty ;  and  Wycherly, 
to:forward  the  business,  requested  the  Duke  to  fix  a 
time  and  pklce  when  he  might  introduce  the  modest 
and  uiifortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron.  In  confor-. 
mity  to  his  orders,  the  two  poets  attended  his  Grace 
at  the  Roebuck,  a  noted  tavern :  but  Unfortunately,, 
soon  after  they  met,  a  knight  of  Buckingham's 'ac- 
quaintance'  passed  by  with  two  abandoned  women, 
whom  he  instantly  pursued ;  nor  from  that  hour  did 
he  recollect  his  promises  in  favour  of  the  author  of 
Hiidibras. 

Granger,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  was  informed  by  Dr. 
Pearce,  who  named  for  his  authority  Mr.  Lowndes 
of  the  Treasury,  that  Butler  had  a  yearly  pension  of 
a  hundred  pounds.  This  is  contradicted  by  all  tra- 
dition, by  the  complaints  of  Oldham,  f  and  by  the 

•  Aubrey,  or  Wood,  incorrectly  records,  that  he  was  *  Se- 
cretary to  his  Grace,  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.' 

f  .This  writer,  in  his  *  Satire  against  Poetry/  introduces  the^ 
ghost  of  Spenser  dissuading  him  from  it,  upon  experience  and 
example  that  poverty  and  contempt  were  it's  inseparabJe  attend- 
ants. After  having  adduced  his  own  case,  and  those  of  Homer 
«nd  Cowley,  he  adds : 

<  On  Butler  who  can  think  without  just  rage. 
The  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  age  ? 
Fair  stood  his  hopes,  when  first  he  came  to  town; 
Met  every  where  with  welcomes  of  renown. 
Courted  and  loved  by  all,  with  wonder  read. 
And  promises  of  princely  favour  fed ! 
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piroaches  of  l^ryd^n;*  and,  I  am  afi^d^  will  never 
be  confirmed. 

But  what  reward  for  all  had  he  at  last  ?-— 
After  a  life  in  dull  expectance  past. 
The  wretch,  at  summing  up  his  misHqpent  days^ 
found  nothing  left  hut  poverty  and  praise; 
Of  all  his  gains  by  yerse,  he  cotdd  not  save 
£nough  to  purchase  flannel  and  a  graye. 
Reduced  to  want,  he  in  due  time  fell  sick. 
Was  fain  to  die,  and  be  interred <»n  tick; 
And  weU  might  bless  the  fever,  that  was  sent 
To  rid  him  hence,  and  his  worse  6te  prevent* 

Otway  also,  in  his  *  Prologue  to  Constantine  the  Great^'  with 
A  feeling  almost  prophetic  of  his  own  destiny,  exclaims;  '* 

— *  AQ  ye  who  have  male  issue  born 

Under  die  starry  sign  of  Capricorn, 

Prevent  the  malice  of  their  stars  in  time. 

And  warn  them  early  from  the  sin  of  rhyme : 

Tell  them  how  Spenser  starved,  how  Cowley  moum^d^ 

How  Butler's  faith  and  service  were  returned.'  &c* 

*  In  his  *  Dedication  of  his  Juvenal,'  where  also  he  observes : 
'*  The  worth  of  his  poem  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  com* 
mendation,  and  he  is  above  my  censure.  The  choice  of  his 
jKimbers  is  suitable  enough  to  his  design,  as  he  has  managed  it; 
but  in  any  other  hand  the  shortness  of  his  verse,  and  the  quick 
returns  of  rhyme,  had  debased  the  dignity  of  stile.  His  good 
sense  is  perpetually  shining  through  all  he  writes :  it  affords  us 
not  the  time  of  finding  faults ;  we  pass  through  the  levity  of  his 
rhyme,  and  one  is  immediately  carried  into  some  lidmirable  useful 
thought.  After  all,  he  has  chosen  this  kind  of  verse,  and  has 
written  the  best  in  it.'*.  Both  Dryden  and  Addison  however, 
in  reference  to  Butler's  genius,  have  expressed  their  regret 
that  *  instead  of  embalming  his  wit  in  heroic  verse,  he  conde* 
sceoded  to  burlesque  and  doggrel.'  But  Addison  has  not  been 
consistent  in  his  judgement ;  and  the  opinions  of  Dryden  were 
frequently  immature.  One  remark  may,  at  least,  be  made  in. 
it's  fitvour,  that  the  versification  has  perhaps  been  a  principal 
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It  is  pertain,  that  he  reaped  no  other  benefit  from 
his.  poem  than  an  order  upon  the  Treasury  for  three 
hundred  pounds  ;*  which,  as  he  owed  more  than  the 

cause  of  it's  fame ;  as  the  turns  of  humour  and  satire,  being 
short  and  pithy,  are  therefore  more  tenable  in  the  memory, 
whence  Hudibras  is  more  frequently  quoted  in  conversation  than 
the  finest  pieces  of  serious  poetry. 

As  a  masterly,  piece  of  criticism^  Dr.  Johnson's  Dissertation 
upon  Hudibras,  appended  to  his  Life  of  Butler,  will  be  read 
with  great  pleasure. .  The  work  (it  may  be  briefly  remarked) 
considered  as  a  whole,  is  certainly  deficient  in  incident  and 
interest:  for  though  it  contains  more  wit  and  leartiing  than  per- 
haps any  other  that  ever  was  written,  and  though  there  is  hardly 
a  subject  for  which  an  appropriate  motto  might  not  be  found 
In  it's  pages,  it  cannot  often  be  perused  except  as  a  task.  ,  The 
characters,  indeed,  are  now  obsolete ;  for  the  manners,  that  gave 
them  birth,  no  longer  exist:  yet  will  this  work  remain,  an  uh* 
rivalled  monument  of  genius  and  erudition,  as  long  as  the  English 
language  endures. 

*  Some  assert,  ^  that  the  King,  drew  the  order,  for  three 
thou^sand  pounds ;  and  that  a  cypher  was  cut  off  in  some  of  the 
offices,  dirqugh  which  it  passed.'  But  this  does  not  seem  pro- 
bable :  for  Butler,  in  that  case,  would  hardly  have  been  so  per- 
«ondly  severe  upon  his  Majesty's  neglect  of  him,  as  we  find  him 
^n  his  *  Hudibras  at  Court.' 

<  Now  you  must  know  Sir  Hudibhas 

With  such  perfections  gifted  was. 

And  so  peculiar  in  his  manner, 

That  all  that  saw  him  did  him  honour. 

Among  the  rest,  this  prince  was  one. 

Admired  his  conversation : 

This  prince,  whose  ready  wit  and  parts 

Conquer'd  both  men's  and  women's  hearts^ 

Was  so  o'ercome  by  knight  and  Ralph, 

That  he  could  never  claw  it' off. 

He  never  ate,  nor  drank,  nor  slept. 

But  Hudibras  still  near  him  kept ; 

Never  would  go  to  church,  or  so,  , 

But  Hudibras  must  with  him  go ; 
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entire  siim^  he  requested  his  friend  Longuevilie  to 
appropriate  to  the  discharge  of  his  debts. 
.  Few  more  particulars  of  his  life  are  to  be  founds 
for  from  his  extreme  modesty,  and  his  dislike  of  what 
Cowley  so  well  denominates  "  the  great  vulgar  iahd 
the  small,''  he  studiously  avoided  a  multiplicity  of 
acquaintance:  Even  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  one  of  his 
best  friends,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a  stratagem  in 
order  to  get'  introduced  to  him.  He  prevailed  oil 
Mr.  Fleetwood  Shephard  to  introduce  him  into  his 
company  at  a  tavern,  in  the  character  of  a  common 
friend.  At  this  interview  Butler,  who  never  shone 
in  conversation  till  he  had  drank  pretty  finely,  ap- 
peared flat  and  heavy-  while  the  first  bottle  went 
round :  in  the  course  of  drinking,  the  second,  how- 
ev^,  he  bec^e  brisk  and  sprightly,  displayed  to  it's 
best  advantage  his  wit  and  leaining,  and  proved  a  ' 
most  agreeable  companion ;  but,  before  the  third  was 
finished,  he  relapsed  into  his  original  stupidity. 
Next  morning,  his  Lcmlship  pronounced  him  ^^  Like 
a  nine-pin,  little  at  both  ends,  but  great  in  the 
middle."  v 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in . 

Nor.  yet  to  visit  concubine, 
Or  at  a  city-feast  to  dine. 
But  Hudibras  must  still. be  there. 
Or  aU  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 
Now,  after  all,  was  it  not  hard 
That  he  should  meet  with  no  reward. 
That  fitted  out  this  knight  and  ^squire 
This  monarch  did  so  much  admire  ? 
'That  he  should  never  reimburse 
Themtoforth^  equipage,  or. horse,  ' 
Is  sujce  a  strange  ungrateful  thing 
In  .any  body-*-but  a  Idng.^ 
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^       ,    ^  .fJk'.V  .  f  -.11.    - 

Rose.St3:eet,  Co voit  Garden ;  and  there^  it  issijppos^ 
he  ended  his^  ^^s*  Upon  his  ^^ath  in  163Q,  M^* 
Longueville  ^pUed  to  manjr^  of  his.  great  and  we^hy 
admirers,  to .  qontribute  to  the  expense  of  burying 
l)iai  in  Westminster  Abbey:  but  they,  who  had 
(qqurted  hb  ^company  without  prompting  his.  interest 
ip, .  lifg,  w^re  not  very  likely  tp  exert  thenmelyes.  in 
pfiying  honour  to  his  remains.  He  was,  therf&re^ 
privately  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's, 
Co  vent  Garden,  at  the  sole  charge  of  his  Mend,  the 
l^iirial-service  being  read  by  Dr.  Patrick  (subsequently 
Bishop  of  Elyy  the  minister  of  the  pqrish.  From  this 
and  other  circumstances  it  was  reported,  thfit  ^  he 
died  deeply  in  debt."  *    But  Mr.  Charles  Longueville^ 

*  A  monument,  however,  was  in  1721  erected  to  his  memory 
by  Mr.  Jobn  Barber,  citizen  of  London,  which  gave  occasion  ta 
the  fi^lkywing  lines  by  Mr.  S,  Wesley  c 

'  Whilst  Butler,  needy  wretch ! '  was  yet  alive, 
No  generous  patron  would  a  dinner  give. 
See  him,  when  starved  to  death  and  turned  to  dust^ 
Presented  with  a  monumental  bust! 
'  Irhe  poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown : 
He  ask'd  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone/ 

Tb|  Ji^nption  ug^n  it  is  «s  f<dl9,ws : 

M.  S. 

Samuelis  Butleri, 

Q«t  Strenshamia  in  agro  Vigom.  nat.l^X^^ 

obiit  Lond.  ^580. 

Vir  dottus  imprimis^  acer^  integer} 

Operibus  ingeniif  non  itempramiiis^feUx:^  • 

SaHrid  apud  nos  carmnis  ariifex  egregit»; 

Qfio  simulate  religionis  larvam  detraxitf 

Et  perduellium  scelera  liberrime  exagitavit : 

Scriptorum  in  suo  genere,  primus  et  postremus^ 

Nef  cui  viro  deerantjere  omnidf 

Deesset  etiam  mortuo  tumuItiSf 

Hoc  tandem  posito  marmore  curavit 

Johannes  Barber,  avis  Londinensis^  172L 
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the  son  of  the  abbve-mentioned  gentleman,  publicly 
contrailicted  the  assertion.  In  this  mist  of  obscurity 
pas^d  the  life  of  Butler,  a  man  whose  name  can 
only  perisli  with  his  language.  The  mode  and  place 
of  his  education  are  unknown ;  the  events  of  his  life 
^re  variously  related ;  arid  all  that  can  be  told  witlfi 
certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

The  Third  and  Last  Part  of  Hudibras  was  published 
some  time  after  the  First  and  Second;  and  a  complete 
edition  of  the  whole  was  printed  tinder  the  author*! 
inspection  in  1678*  It  has  since  received  the  Highest 
commendations  from  foreigners,  as  well  as  from  hi^ 
own  countiymen.  Among  the  first,  Voltaire  hai^ 
done  it  the  highest  honour.  This  great  genius  thus 
ejupte^ses  himsdf  upon  the  sutgect :  ^^  Tfaa^e  ik  ai| 
English  pberh,  Ihfe  tide  of  which  is  «  HUBIBA AS ; ' 
it  is  *  Don  Qidxote,'  and  our  *  Satire  Menippee^ 
blended  together.  1  never  met  with  so  much  wit  in 
one  sif^le  book  as  in  this ;  and,  at  the  same  time»  it 
is  the  most  difficult  to  translate.  Who  woidd  believe^ 
that  a  work  which  p^ts  iii  ^ch  lively  and  natural 
colours  the  severdl  fbiblS^  df  ituulkirid,  iaiid  tvhere  we 
meet  with  more  sentiments  than  words,  siiould  baffle 
the  endeavours  of  the  ablest  translators  ?  But  the 
reason  of  it  is  this ;  alinost  every  part  of  it  alludes 
to  particular  incidents."  Hudibras,  has;  gone  through^ 
many  editions:  that  published  by  Zachary  Grey^ 
LL.  I>;  Wltii  faurge  annotations^  and  a  preftce  con* 
taining  I^(inai6  jheiildii^  6f  the  author  iii  1744,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,*   anci  siibseqiiehtiy  reprinted,  was 

*  lihe  few  fcfyal  pap^r  copies  (sfx  dilly,  according  io  Mr. 
'bihdiii)  s^fl  a^  ia  6n6hn6\&  pric6— evefl  nine  giiiii^'as,  and  iii 
soine  i^d^dgiiei  t&^jr  are  valued  at  a  i^ill  fiigKer  finani ! 

It  has  provoked,  as  is  usually  the  case  Witfi  povr^riPbl  ^H 
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long  regarded  as  the  standard  one ; .  until^  Dr.  Nash^ 
the  historian. of  Worcestershire,  in  1794  published  a 
new  edition  in  two  volumes  quarto,  with  an.  Inquiry 
into  the  life  of  Butler ;  contoiningi  however,  few  par- 
ticulars pot  previously  known*  In  17S9  were  pul>» 
lisihed,  *  The  Grenuine  Remains,  in  Verse  and  Prose, 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  printed  from ;  original  Manu- 
scripts, formerly  in  the  possession  of  William  Longue- 
yiUe,  Esq. ;  .with  Notes  by. Mr.  R.  Thyer,  Keeper  of 
the  Public  Library,  at  Manchester,'  in  two,  volumes 
octavo.  Of  these  volumes,  the  first  consists  chiefly  of 
poetical  pieces ;  the, second,  of  characters  drawn  with 
great  strength,  to  which  are  annexed  ingeniouis 
thoughts  on  a  variety  of  subjects.*     Some  of  the 

popular  compositions,  many  inferior  imitators ;  a  <  Second  Part,' 
prior  to  his  own^  a  *  Dutch,'  and  a  *  Scotch  Hudibras,'  *  Butler's 
Ghost,'  *  The  Qccaiional  ^ypocrite,'  &c.  Some  vain  attempts 
have,  likewise,  been  made  to  translate  parts  of  it  intoj^atin. 
Of  these,  one  or  two  (ascribed  to  the  learned  Harmar,  once 
Greek  Professor  at  Oxford)  are  subjoined  for  the  amusement  of 
fJie  reader;' 

*  So  leaifned  Tftliacotius  from,  &c.'' 

Sic  adscitities  fMSos  de  dune  torori 
Vectoris  doctd  secvit  TaUacotius  arte^ 
Qui  potuSre  parem  durando  cequare  parentem  : 
At  postquamfato  clunis  computruity  ipsum 
TJnh  sympathioum  coepit  tabescere  rostrum* 

<  So  wind  i'  th'  hypochondres  pent,  &c.' 

Sic  hypochondriacis  inclusa  meatilms  aura 
l}ennet  in  crepitum,  djisrtur  prona  per  ahjum  : 
Sisd  si  summa  petat^  montisq;  invaserit  arcemf 
'  Divinusjuror  estf  et  consciajlammajuturu 

*  In  justice  to  Butler,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  an  ol4 
edition  of  his  Posthumous  Works,  first  printed  in  three  and 
afterward  in  one  volume  duodecimo,  containing  many  indecent 
and  immoral  pieces,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Longueyille  declared 
many  to  be  sputious. 
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verses  printed  upon  this  occasien^  as  Mr.  Chalmers 
observes,  show  him  to  have  been  among  those  who 
ridiculed  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  tbe  enemies  were  for  some  time  very  numerous 
and  very  acrimonious — ^for  what  reason,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive ;  since  the  philosophers  professed  not  to 
advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  facts,  and  the  most 
zealous  enemy  of  innovation  must  admit  the  gradual 
progress  of  experience,  however  he  may  oppose  hypo- 
thetical temerity. 

Of  Mr.  WiDiam  Longueville  it  is  recorded,  on 
competent  authority,  that  he  was  a  conveyancing 
•  lawyer  and  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  had 
raised  himself  from  a  low  beginning  to' very  great  ratd- 
nence  in  that  profession ;  that  he  was  eldqyent  and 
leanied,  and  of  spotless  integrity ;  ihat  he  mdntained 
an  aged  father,  who  had  wasted  his  fortune  by  ex<* 
trayagance,  and  by  his  industry  and  application  i^e-: 
edified  a  ruined  family ;  and  that  having  suj^rted 
Butler  (who,  but  for  him,  must  literally  have  starved) 
he  received  from  him,  as  a  recompence,  the  papers* 
called  ^  his  Remains/  Of  these  the  original  copy 
was,  at  one  timei  in  the  bands  of  the  Rev,  J>r« 
Bidiard  Farmer. 
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EARL  OP  SHAFTESBURYA 


[1621—1688.] 


Antony  ashley  cooper  wm  the  only 

son  of  Sir  John  Cooper,  Bart  of  Rockbom  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  by  Anne  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Sir  Antony  Ashley,  Bart,  of  Winbonie 
St.  Giles  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  where  he  was 
bom  in  the  year  16S1. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded,  before  he 
was  ten  years  of  age,  to  em  estate  of  8000/.  per  ann. 
Being  a  boy  of  uncommon  parts,  he  was  sent  at 
fifteen  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  Fellow  Com^ 
moner  of  Exeter  College  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
John  Prideaux,  then  Rector  of.  that  society.  Here 
he  is  said  to  have  i:emained  about  two  years,  and 
fiiUy  supported  his  character  of  an  extraordinaiy 
genius.  He  subsequently  removed,  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  applied  himself  with  great  vigour  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  especially  to  that  part  of  it,  which 

* 

f  Authorities.  Biographia  Britannioa,  WoodV  Aikenm 
QxomenieSt  and  Hume'9  History  qf  England. 
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gave  him  m.  insight  into  the  constitution  g^  his 
native  country* 

At  nmeteen,  he  was  elected  representative  for 
TewkAmry^  in  the  psiriiament  which  met  at  West- 
minster in  April,  1640. 

The  outlines  of  an  able  politician  were  discovered 
very  early  in  his  Lordship's  character,  by  an  amiaUe 
instance  of  loyalty  to  his  King  and  of  regard  for  the 
public  tranquillity :  for,  at  the  begiiming  q£  the  civ3 
war,  he  repaired  to  Charles  I.  at  Oxf<»xi  with  a  pro- 
ject, not  for  subduing  or  conquering  his  country,^  but 
for  reducing  such  as  had  either  deserted  or  mistaken 
thdr  duty  to  their  allegiance.  Being  introduced  by 
his  Mend  Lord  Falkland,  then  Secretary  of  State,' 
as  *  having  something  to  propose  worthy  <^  consider** 
ation,'  he  tcdd  the  King,  that  *  he  could  immediatdy 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  if  his  Majesty  would  graciously 
please  to  assist  him  in  it.'  Charles  answering,  *  That 
he  was  a  very  young  man  for  so  great  an  under- 
taking;' "  Sire,"  leplied  he,  «*  that  will  not  be  the 
worse  for  your  affairs,  provided  I  do  the  business.'* 
tJpon  which,  the  King  showing  a  willingness  to  hear 
liim^  he  proceeded  as  follows : 

^  The  gentlemen  and  men  of  estates  who  first  en- 
gaged in  this  war,  seeing  now  after  a  year  or  twa 
that  it  seems  to  be  no  nearer  an  end  than  it  was  at 
first,  and  beginning  to  be  weaiy  of  it,  would  be  glad 
lo  be  in  quiet  at  home  again,  if  th^  could  be  assured- 
of  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  have  their  rights 
and  Uberties  secured  to  them.  This,  I  am  satisfied, 
is  the  presimt  temper  generally  throughout  England, 
apd  particularly  in  those  parts  where  my  estate  and 
concerns  He.     If  therefore  ;^Ottr  Majesty  wiU  emfKiwer 
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ine  to  treat  with  the  paxliainent-gamsons>  ta  grant 
them  a  full  and  general  pardon,  with  an  assurance 
that  ^  a  general  amn^ty  (arms  being  laid  down  on 
both  sides)  shuU  reinstate  all  things  in  the  same 
posture  they  were  before  the  war,  and  that  then  a 
fi:ee  parliament  shall  do  what  more  remaiiis:  to  be 
done  £6r  the  settlement  of  the  nation  ;*  in  that  case,  I 
will  begin  and  try  the  experiment  in  my  own  country: 
and  I  doubt  not  but  the  good  success,  I  shall  have 
there,,  will  open  the  gates  o£  other  adjoining  garri- 
sons, by  bringing  them  the  news  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity  on  laying  down  their  arms."  The  Monarch  appear*^ 
ing  to  accede  to  these  propositions,  and  Sir  Antony 
according  to  his  desire  being  furnished  with  fiilL 
powers,  he  repaired  to  Dorsetshire,  and  there  n^o* 
tiated  with  the  garrisons  of  Poole,  Weymoutife, '  Dor* 
Chester,  and  others  so  successfully,  that  one  of  them 
was  actually  put  into  his  hands  ;  when  Prince  Mau* 
rice,  who  commanded  some  rf  the  royal  forces  m 
those  parts,  took  immediate  possession  (^  "the  place,, 
and  gave  the  pillage  of  it  to  his  soldiers. 

Upon  this,  hot  words  passed  between. Sir  Antony 
and  the  offending  General:  but  the  violence  was 
committed;  and  the  design  in  consequence  retidlered 
abortive.  All  that  he  could  now  do  was,  to  warn 
the  other  garrisons  with  whom  he  had  been  in  treaty, 
to  ^  stand  upon  their  guard,  as  he  could  not  insure 
the  perjformance  of  the  articles  stipulated.' 

He  soon  afterward,  it  is  said;  in  conjtinction  with. 
Serjeant  Fountain*  projected  another  schenie  to  ter- 
minate the  war;  whi^h  was,  that  the  eountry^gentle^ 
men  throughout  England  shoyld  anh  the  peasantry 
with  a  view  to  suppress  both  parties.     This  plan,. 
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being  iniperfeGtlj  carried  into  execution^  gave  rifie  to 
a  third  army  called  *the  Club-m^n/  who  struck  so 
much  terror  into  the  foQoweihs  both  o£  the  EJng  and 
of  the:  padiament»  that  the  former  never  forgave  him. 
If  all  the  leaders  had  been  true,  to.thefa:  engagements, 
and  hadyrisen  at  the  appointed  time,  it  is  supposed 
they  would  have  accomplished  their .ol^ect ;  but  some 
of  them  fatting,  it  miscarried. 

•  *  Sir  Antony  was  subsequently  invited  to  Oxford  by 
a  letter  from  his  Miyesty;  but; perceiving  that  he 
had  lost  the  royal  confidence,  and  that  his  parson  wais 
in  danger,  he  retired  to  the  parliament^uarters ;  and 
soon  afterward  accepting  a  commission  ficom  -  that 
party,*  and  raising  forces  in  Dorsetshire,  took  Ware- 
ham  by  storm  in  1644,  which;  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  reduction. of  all  the  adjacent  districts.  . 

'.  In  1646;  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Wiltshire; 
and  in  1651,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty,  ap» 
pokited  to  consider  of  ways  and  means  for  ^reform- 
ing  the  law.  He  wi^i,  also,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention,  which  met  after  CroQiwell  had  expelled 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1658.  He  was  again  re* 
ipmed  to  parliament  in  1654,  and  was  one  of  the 
prindpal  persons  who  signed  the  celebrated  Protestar 
tion,  charging  the  Protector  with  tyranny  and  arM«- 
trary  government. 

*  When  Bichard  was  deposed,  and  the  Rump  came 
9gain  into  power.  Sir  Antony  was  nominated  one  of 
th<^  Council  of  Sl^ate,  and  a  Commissioner  for  nuu 
naging  the  army.  But  at  that  very  time  he  had  en* 
gaged  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  friends  of 

*  He.*'  gave  himself  up  V  to  them,  indeed,  says  the  royalist 
historian  of  the  rebellion,  **  body  and  soul  ;*'  and  *<  became  an 
ioiplacable  enemy  to  the  royil  family.'' 
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ClMales  H^  and  m&&  eiBclneiitly  itist]*umeiital  in  prcv 
Moting  his  ^return. 

¥mm  tMes  may  1i&  ii^^ryed  tfa&  opiidoi^,  Which  1ir& 
attertaiiied  (tf  liie  fflegal  pi-o^^eediiigs  6f  'Ciy>mw^, 
and  how  nmeh  of  the  stfSbiiAgfd  of  <^  loyalists 
wmM  have  lieeti  {xrerented,  had  tbe  piokit  of  a  1^^ 
porHament,  :for  Whkh  he  aiwayi^  contended^  been  for- 
tunately conceded.  His  Majesty's  restoration  mu^ 
have  been  it'is  infimdUifte  consequence.  The  constant 
ccrre^ondence  which  he  kept  up  with  the  royd 
party,  to  the  hamrd  of  his  life  and  fo]1;une5  is  a  suffi- 
cieiit-  pro(^  that  hie  maiiitained  his  loyiEdty,  as  far  ais 
it  was  at  tdl  ckaissbent  with  the  rights  and  interests 
tibe  peofde. 

From  his  vigorous  hostility  indeed  to  the  tWO 
successive  Protectors,  we  find  him  accused  togeth* 
with  Whitlocke  before  the  pai*liament,  in  16599  of 
having  provided  forces  in  Dorsetshire,  to  join  wif^ 
Sir  George  Booth  in  atteitipting  to  bring  back  the 
Stttfflrts.  This  dbarge  however^  through  his  grieat 
influence,  and  by  strenuous  asseverations  of  his  ih* 
nocence,  he  successfufly  repelled.  After  the  i*e^- 
nation  of  Richard  Cromwell,  he  was  one  of  the  nine 
of  the  Old  Council  of  State,  who  encouraged  Gene- 
ral Monk  by  letter  to  persevere  in  his  design  of  ad- 
complishing  the  Restoration. 

He  was  likeidse  in  the  list  of  the  Council  of 
TTiirty  Nine,  for  whom  an  oath  was  prepared,  jdiedg* 
ing  them  to  the  atrjuration  of  the  royal  Mile  ;  but  by 
the  interposition  chiefly  (£  himself  and  of  Gent^Tiit 
Monk,  it  wa^  successftitiy  opposed,  us  a  m^is^  up^ 
their  consciences. 

He  was  elected  representative  for  Dorsetshire  in^ 
the  Healing  ParUameut^  whkb  met  upon  the  twenty 
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f^h.cf  Aprils  166Q:  and  a  resolution,  being:  taken 
to  restore  the  constitution,  be.  was  appKHDted  one  of 
tbe  twelve,  ija^inbers.  ddegt^ted  by  the.I^w^  House 
to  carry  tl^  i|iyit«tioii  to  tbe  Edng.  In  perGbnniflg 
this  seiTice»  hti^wa£i.overti«Gned;in  bis  carriage,  upmt 
a  Dutch  roadt  and  reei^ved.9  dangerous  woimd  fae^ 
tween  the  ribs.  . 

.  But  though  Sir.  Antony  wai^  tfaus^  iostnimeotal 
in  forwarding  this  Restoration,  it  ou^t  to  be:neDU»m> 
bered  to  his  honour,  that  he  wished  to  pi«9orihe  con* 
dition^  to  the  i^tumin^  Momuxji,  ai«i  even  proposed 
thol^  he  shoidd  be  obliig^d  ta  sign  the  treaty  oflSondtd 
his  father  in  the  Isk:of  Wighti^.  In  this,  howemf; 
he  wag  over-ruled  by  Monk* 

Upon  the  arrival  of  hi^Mogesty^  he  was  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council,  iwid  appointed,  one.  of . tlie  Com* 
missioners  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides :  *  in  1661 
created  Baron  Ashley,  of  Winbome  St;  GSes;  in 
tapid  succession  made  Chancellor  and  Under  Trea* 
yr^r  of  the  Exchequer,  one  of  the  Lords  Comnush 
sioners  for.execu^iJig  the  office  of  High : Tzeasuser,^ 
and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  cf  Dorset ;  wad^ 

^^  For  hk  acceptance  of  thiir  office,  he  has  been  heavily 
censored*- 

t  Hh'  condttet  as  a  -iniaifltnr  at^  this  tiQie  has  been  a  subject 
of  considerable  aDimadversion^  becau0e4ie  was  one  oi.  the  juntv 
kisowB  by  the  name  of  <  thi&  Cabal  *  (so-  stfled  from  the^  initial 
lettcra  of  their  titles;  C,liffo)rd^  A,shley,  B,iicktng^am,;  Ayrling-* 
ton,and  L,auderdal^)  **  characters  so  unprincipled,'*  says  one 
of  the  great^t  authorities,  Mi.  Fox,  **  at  justly  to  deserre  the 
•everitj^  Witli  which  they -have  been  treated  by  all  writers  idko 
have  mentioned  them.*'  He  admits,  however,  that  the  King  '^kept 
from  thera>  the  real  state  of  his  connexion  widi  France,  and  from 
some- of  them  -  at  least  the  secret -of  what  he  was  pleased  to 
4Mdlliis  veligion.''  Bat  Ashley  had  ho  -concern^  it  is  generally 
believed,  in  some  of  their  most  int^uitoua  measures.    More  par** 
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in  l©r2,*  Baron '  Cooper  of  Pawlet  in  the  county  caf 
Somerset, .  and  Earl  of « Shaftesbury .  '  ' 

;  In  the  month  of  November,  the '  same  year,  hgf 
was  raised  to  the  diirnity  of  Lord  Chancellor.^    For 

his  knofwledge  d,  the  laws  and  constitution  of --his. 
country,  as  bj  his  natural  powers,  which  enaUed 
Utn^omake  a  distinguished  figure  in  it's  discharge. 
His  more  particular  brilliance  arose  from  his  speeches 
in .  patrliament ;  •  and  if  we  judge  only  from  those 
which  he  delivered  upon  swearing  in  t^e  Treasurer 
Clifford,  his  successor  Sir  Thomas  Osb(»iie>  and 
Baron  Thurland,  we  must  conclude  him  to  have 
been  an  accomplished  orator.  The  short  time^  during 
which. he  sat  at  the  helm,  was  a  time  of  tempest; 
but  it  did  not  either  dismay,  or  distract  him.     At 

ticularly,  with  respect  to  CharleB*  disgraceful  treaty  in  1670 
with  Louis  XIV.  (the  object  of  which  was,  to  render  the  English 
Sovereign  a  paltry  pensioner  of  France,  on  the  condition  of  hit 
endeavouring  to,  subject  his  own  subjects  to  the  Pope  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  to  the  House  of  Bourbon)  it  seetfis  to  be  al- 
lowed, -  that  his  Lordship  was  never  consulted  upon  the,  subj^ts 
and  it  is  equally  admitted,  that  he  neither  then  nor  afterward 
iceceived  bribes  from  France,  as' so  many  of  both  parties  in  that 
humiliating  reign  are  known  to  have  done.  Yet  he  undoubtedly 
supported  the  measure  of  a  Dutch  war,  and  made'his  celebrated 
speech,  applying  to  Holland  the  Delenda  est  Carthago  of  Cato^ 
on  that  memorable  occasion.  He  was,  also,  guilty  of  the  illegal 
measure  of  issuing  writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment during  a  recess,  and  abusing  the  influence  of  the  crown  to 
procure  returns  in  favour  of  the  court.  '  "  ^ 

*.  In  1670>  he  int^ceded  with  Dr.  Fell  (by  a  letter,  which .  i» 
still  extant)  that  'his  friend  Mr. Locke  might  receive^  from  Oxford 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,',  on  the  Prince  of  Orange's  visit  to  Ihaki 
University;  but  in  vain..  A  similar  favour  had  been' fruitlessly 
l^equestedin  1666,  for  the  same  illustripus  individiial,  even  bj 
their  Chancellor  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.^  .     i 
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the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  he  gave  up  the  Seals. 
Of  the  manner  of  his  resignation  the  following  ac- 
count is  given  by  Echard,  in  his  History  of  England : 
^  Soon  after  the  fareakiiig-up  of  the  parlianient,  the 
Earl  ^assent  for  on  Sunday  morning  to  court;  w^ 
was  also  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Attorney  General,  to 
whom  the  Seals  were  promised.    As  soon  as  the  Earii 
canie,  he  retired  with  the  King  into  the  doset,  wMle 
the  prevailing  party  waited  in  triumph,  to  see  him 
return  without  the  purse.     His  Lordship  being  alone 
with  the  Kifig,  said,  ^^  Sire,  I  know  you  intend  to 
give  the  Seals  to  the  Attorney  General,  but  I  am  sure 
your  Miyesty  never  intended  to  dismiss  me  with  con* 
tempt."     The  King,  who  could  not  do  an  ill-natuiied 
things  replied,  ^^  Qod's  fish,  my  Lord,  I  wiU  not  do 
it  with  any  circumstance  that  may  look  like  an  af^ 
ftonf'     **  Then,  Sire,"  said  the  Earl,  ^*  I  desire  your 
Majesty  will  permit  me  to  carry  the  Seals  before  you 
to  chapel,  and  send  for  them  afterward  from  my 
house."     To  this  his  Majesty  readily  consented ;  and 
the  Earl  amused  the  King  with  news  and  entertain- 
ing stories  till  the  very  minute  he  was  to  go  to  chape^ 
purposdy  to  deceive  the  courtiers  and  his  successor, 
who  he  believed  was  upon  the  rack,  for  fear  he  shoidd 
prevail  upon  the  King  to  change  his  mind.    The  King 
and  the  Earl  came  out  of  the  closet,  talking  together 
and  smiling,   and  went  together  to  chapel,  which 
greatly  surprised  them   all;    and  some  ran  imme- 
diately to  tell  the  Duke  of  York,  that  *  all  their  mea^ 
sures  were  broken/    After  sermon,  the  Earl  went 
bcHne  with  the  Seals;  and,  that  evening,  the  King 
gave  them  to  the  Attorney  General." 

After  he  had  quitted  the  court,  however,  he  con- 
tinned  to  make  a  considerable  fig!^*e  in  parliament ;» 
and,,  in  1675,  zealously  opposed  the  Test-Bill  intro- 
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duced  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  Daahy  into  the  Houte 
of  Lords.  This  dispute  occasioned  a  prorogsErtfotn, 
r&llowed  by  a  recess  of  fifteen  monthi^. 

When  the  parliament  met  again  in  February, 
I677f  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  argued  that,  *  firobti 
the  lengths  of  the  preceding  prorogation  it  ought  to 
be  consida*ed  as  dissolved.'  The  Eart  of  Shaftesbury 
was  of  the  saihe  opinion,  and  maintained  it  with  sq 
much  warmth,  that  himself,  the  Duke,  the  Eaii  of 
Salisbury,  and'  Lord  Wharton  Were  s6nt  to  the 
Tower.  As  he  long  reftised  to  make  imy  apology,^ 
he  continued  in  confinement  for  thirteen  months; 
though  his  fellow-prisoners,  upon  their  submission^ 
Werd  immediately  discharged 

On-  regaining  his  liberty,  he  managed  the  oppd^ 
intion  to  Danby*s  administration  With  such  tdefit  aiid 
dexterity,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  eflTect-  any 
thmg  in  parliament  without  an  entire  change  of 
l^stem.  AcconKngly  in  1679  the  King,  whd^  des 
sired  nothing  so  much  as  tranquillity,  dismissed  the 
whole  Privy  Council  at  oncej'  and'formed  aiiew  one; 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  as  Lord  Treasurer,  the 
JEi&jA  of  Sundeiland  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Vis- 
cDunt'Hali&x  Wfere  naembers,  and  tfae'Sarl  c^  Shafties* 
bury  (q[)litrary'to  the  advice  lof  Sir  WiBiam  Temple) 
Pri^deM.  Ailiidst  many  viotent  and  unjust  pairty* 
proceedings,  at  this  time^  Shaftesbury  was  the  au- 
thor of  one  signal  natioiml  berriefil;  the  passing  of 
the  Habeas   CorpM*  Bill;*    pronounced  by   Mi*. 

*  And  yet  this  great  InBtrument  of  English  liberty,  if  we 
mftjr  trust  Burnet,  wmr  carried  in  the  Houise  of  Lords  by  a  trick. 
**  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Norris  ^6re  named  to  be  the  tellers*, 
liord  Norris,  being  a  man  subject  to  vapt>ucB,  was  not  at  all  times 
attentive  to  what  he  was  doing :  soj  a  very,  fat  Lord  coming  in^ 
I«ord  Grey  counted  him  for  ten,  as  a  jest  at  first;  but  seeing 
Lord  Norris  had  not  observed  it,  he  went  on  with  this  mis- 
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<Fox  **  the  most  important  barrier  agadnst  tyranny, 
Mtd  best^fiumed  protection  for  the  liberty  of  indivi-' 
duab,  that  has  ever  existed  in  any  ancient  or  modem 
Coimnonwealth."  This  new  post,  however,  he  cUd 
not  bold  longer  than  six  months.  He  had  drawn 
tipon  himself  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Duke  of 
York5  by  steadily  promoting,  if  not  originally  sug- 
geskiagf  the  praject  of  an  Exclusion-Bill,  which  was 
caitied  in  the  Lower  House  by  a  majority  at  seventy 
nine;  *  said,  th^iefore,  we  cannot  be  surprked  tiiat  a 
par^  was  constantly  at  wotfe  against  him« 

reckatuDg  of  ten.  So  it  wad  reported  to  the  House,  tLni  da* 
dared  that  *  they  who  were  for  the  bill  were  the  majority/  though 
it  indeed  went  on  the  dkier  side ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  bill 
past.^  It  was  speedily  made  use  of,  it  appears.  ^^  There  was  a 
iK^dftrward  man  (IheMBtorlanadds)  Sheridan,  anatire  of  befand, 
wfaoni  Ibe  Commcns  cooimitted ;  and  he  moved  Ibr  hk  Hdbtas 
Carpus^  Some  of  tlie  Judges  were  afradd  of  the  Houstf^  and  k^pt 
out  of  the  way:  but  Baron  Weston  had  the  courage  to  grant  itv'^ 

*  From  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  Court,  the  Churchy  and 
the  Tories:  (aided  by  the  restrictions,  which  the  King  ofikrad  to 
put  f^Km  a  Popish  succeissor)  it  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  account  of  Hume  (who,  however,  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  what 
rekites  to  his  favourite  Stuarts)  is  somewhat  dif^ent  i  ^  l^Mifles- 
iMiryi'^  he  infonns  us,  ^*  findiisg  that  he  possessed  ilo  mom  tlsai 
4ho  appearance  of  coovt^ftrrotir,  was  resolved  still  to  adhem  to 
like  pcfj^ular  pav^^  by  whose  attachment  he  enjey^  an*  utidii* 
piited  sttperiority  in  the  Lower  House,  atid  possessed  gveet  in^ 
liuence  in  the  other.  The  very  appearMsee  of  court-favour, 
eittpfy  asii  W£is,  tended  to  reinder  hini>  more  davigereus.  His 
pfl^tisaaii^  observuig  the  progress  whieh  he  bad  already  made, 
itetied  thai  he  wecdd  soon  acquire  the  ent»^e  ascendant  t  and  he 
eofistaody  flattered  diemi  that  *  if  they  persisted  in  their  ptfrpose, 
the  Kleg  fknn  Indolenee  and  necessity  a^d  fondnesiEi  fbt  Moe^ 
meufh  weuld  at  last  be  induced^  even  at  the  expense  of  Itis  bro<' 
fher^  r%4t,  to  make  them  every  cencescfionw^  **  (C^[>.  LXVn.) 
In Jiie  fte^l^  chapter,  after  pBVegyridng  the  mildiiesr  and  inte- 
grity of  Lord  Russell,  his  exemption  from  atsfbit ion,  aiid  fais 
VOL.  IV.  L 
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Upon  th^  King^s  summonmg  a  parlkment  « 
Oxford  in  March  I68I5  Shaftesbury  joined  with  se-- 
veral  Lords  in  a  petition  to  prevent  it's  meeting  at 
that  place,  but  without  success.  In  that  pariiam^nt, 
he  strenuously  supported  the  Exclusion-BUl :  but  the 
Duke  of  York,  through  his  friends,  quickly  contriyed 
to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  resentment.  Fcir 
the  zealots  in  his  interest,  apprehending  that  as  long 
as  Shaftesbury  lived,  their  scheme  of  introducing 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power  into  the  English  govenij- 
ment  must  be  defeated,  and  having  failed  in  various 
attempts  to  take  him  off  privately,  presented  a  bill  oi 
indictment  against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey .  It  was 
thrown  out,  however,  by  the  grand  jury,  after  examin- 
ng  the  witnesses  in  open  court,  ^e  was,  consequently, 
discharged  from  the  Tower,  where  he  had  been  con- 
fined (on  the  evidence  of  an  informer,  who  charged 
him  with  an  attempt  at  subornation)  from  July  till 
November,  1682,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  country; 
and  a  medal  *  was  struck  upon  the  occasion. 

In  the  *  True  Account  of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy,* 

zealous  attachment  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  country, 
he  represents  Shaftesbury  as  **  in  most  particulars  of  an  oppo- 
site character.''  He  had  indeed  previously  admitted,  that  had 
•he  (as  some  did  not  scruple  to  allege)  for  the  sakepf  throwing 
an  increased  odium  upon  the  Papists  laid  the  plan  of  Titus 
.Oates'  plot,  he  would  probably,  by  rendering  it  moderate,  con- 
sistent, and  credible,  have  defeated  it's  power  of  producing 
such  prodigious  effects  upon  the  popular  mind.  It  would  indeed 
be  **  an  absurdity,**  as  Mr.  Fox  observes,  **  equal  almost  in  de^ 
gree  to  the  belief  of  the  plot  itself,  to  suppose  it  a  story  fabrfy> 
cated  by  that  nobleman  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Whig  party !  ** 
*  This  gave  birth  to  an  extremely  bitter,  poem  under  that 
title  from  the  pen  of  Dryden,  who  ^had/ preyiously  personified 
Shaftesbury  as  tho  gceat  counsellor  of -^et^l^ioa  in  bis  <  Absalot^ 
and  Achitqphel.'  .  ' 
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published    in    1685,    Shaftesbury    is    placed  fore- 
roost   among  the  disaffected.     Conscious   to    him- 
self,   the  compiler   says,    of  the   blackness    of  his 
crimes  and  of  the  iniquity  of  the  verdict  by  which 
he  had  for  the  time  escaped,  and  finding  he  was  now 
within  the  compass  of  the  justice  he  had  so  lately 
frustrated  and  contemned,  he  thenceforth  gave  over 
all  his  quieter  and  more  plausible  arts  of  sedition, 
iWhereby  he  proudly  bragged  he  should  in  time  (as 
his  expression  was)  *  leisurely  walk  his  Majesty  out 
of  his  dominions,'  and  on  a  sudden  betook  himself 
to  more  precipitate  enterprises.      He  is  elsewhere 
called  *  the  prime  engineer,  during  his  time,  in  con- 
triving and  directing  all  the   several  motions  and 
piarts  of  the  whole  conspiracy.*    At  the  head  of  his 
English  accomplices  are  enumerated,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth ;    Lord  Gray  of  Wark,  characterised  by 
.**  the  wickedness  of  his  private  life ; "   the  Earl  of 
Essex,  guilty  of  many  "  ill  practices,  unworthy  the 
3on  of  such  a  father ;  ^    Lord  Howard  of  Escrick, 
subsequently  the  base  agent  in  the  legal  murther  of 
his  two  next-named  confederates ; "  Lord  Russell, 
.**  carried  away  by  a  vain  air  of  popularity,  and  a 
wild  suspicion  of  losing  a  great  estate  by  an  imagi* 
nary  retimi  of  Popery ;  '*    Colonel  Algernon  Sidney, 
f'who  from  his   youth  had  professed  himself  an 
enemy  to  the  government  of  his  country,  and  acted 
accordingly ; ''  William  Hampden  the  younger,  who 
*^  renewed  and  continued  the  hereditary  malignity  of 
his  house  against  the  Royal  Family ; ''    Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong,  "  a  debauched  atheistical  bravo ; "  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Walcot,  "introduced  by   the  Lord 
Howard  (under  the  character  of  a  stout  and  able 
officer)  into  a  strict  familiarity  with  the  Pari  of 
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Shaftesbuiy,  from  whom  he  never  after  parted  tm 
his  death;  accompanying  him  in  his  flight  into 
Holland^  and  returning  thence  with  hig  corpse,  &c. 
But  of  all  the  cqnsinrators  (he  adds)  whether  English 
or  Scotch,  the  man  to  whom,  next  the  late  Earls  o£ 
Shaftesbury  and  Argyle,  belonged  the  chief  place 
and  precedence  in  the  whole  diabolical  design,  was 
Robert  Fergnson  a  Scotchman,  who  with  Walcot 
was  nam?d  a  legatee  in  Shaftesbury's  last  wiU  as 
his  special  friend. 

He  is  subsequently  stated,  in  this  bitter  party* 
publication,  to  have  ^*  redoubled  his  old  exclama^ 
tions  of  popery,  tjrranny,  superstitious  idolatry,  op^ 
pressions,  murtherst  Irish  witnesses,  &c.,  of  whose 
subornation  no  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  could 
have  given  a  more  exact  account  than  himself — ^his 
vain-glory,  and  the  conceit  of  his  own  dexterity, 
and  his  former  constant  success  in  making  confusions 
inclinfaig  him  to  fancy  (what  his  flatterers  si^gested) 
that  *  the  whole  city  and  kingdom  were  at  his  bedc, 
and  upon  the  holding  up  of  his  fmger  would  pre- 
sently rise  in  arms  to  extirpate  the  two  brothers 
of  Slavery  and  Popery,'  as  they  were  lewdly  wont 
ip  th^ir  private  debauches  to  stile  the  King  and  his 
Royal  Highness." 

T|ie  conspirators  of  the  West  of  England,  espe- 
cialiy  in  Taunton  and  Devonshire,  not  bdng  sufii- 
eiently  prompt  or  forward  in  their  co-operation,  he 
determined  to  leave  En^and.  Thus  hairing  seen 
a3S  hi$  hopes  and  contrivances  dashed  in  jueces  at 
bom^  he  had  nothing  left  to  do  (observes  the 
bigoted  historian)  but  to  take  shelter  in  a  oom-^ 
n^riweaJ^h,  which  in  hb  figffmer  greatness  he  had 
^0  mortaHy  provoktd^  fhete  t&  tead  a  life  of  dis* 
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grace  and  miserjr,  and  to  die  neglected  in  a  country 
of  nirhich  he  had  formerly  expressed  so  great  a 
hatred^,  and  yet  still  retaining  so  much  venomoud 
rancour  against  his  most  gracious  master^  as  to  pro- 
fess wiUi  his  la^  breath,  that  '  he  had  deservedly 
received  his  death's  wound  (meaning  the  braise  in 
his  ade)  and  now  bis  death,  in  that  country  where 
he  had  done  his  own  so  much  mischief'^  With 
this  view,  he  embarked  for  Holland  upon  his  dis- 
charge ;  and,  after  a  dangerous  voyage  arriving  at 
Amsterdam,  took  a  house  in  that  dty.f  But  though 
he  thus  escaped  the  acrimony  of  his  political  and 
qmtual  antagonists,  he  could  not  ehide  his  old  dis- 
temper the  gout,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  January 

His  body,  being  embalmed,  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  interred  with  his  ancestors  at  Winbome  St. 
Giles;  and,  in  1732,  a  noble  monument  with  a, highly 
honourable  inscription  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

It  was  a  misfortune  to  this  noble  personage,  that 
the  account  of  the  times  in  which  he  Hved,  and  of 
the  government  in  which  he  so  largely  participated^ 
has  been  toansmitted  to  posterity  by  his  professed 
€nemies.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for 
his  not  making  a  very  amiaUe  figure  in  history ;  so 
that,  while  his  abilities  stand  confessed  by  aU,  the 
excellence  of  his  conduct  and  the  integrity  of  hisr 
intentions  are  hardly  acknowledged  by  any.  Neither 
is  it  now  easUy  to  be  imagined,  what  contrivances 

*  When  ha  wm  one  of  the  CommiflBimifn  fieiit  M^ety  Id  th« 
year  1660,  to  invite  hk  Majesty  booie  freely  and  witIlN>ttl  terjfti^« 

t  He  applied,  also,  to  be  made  a  Burgher  of  that  city ;  upon 
which  OGcamtm^  it  »  said,  bit  BeUnda  et$  Cm^Hig^  #ai  sug- 
gested to  his  recottettionv 
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were  set  on  foot  by  his  adversaries  in  his  life^tmie,^ 
in  order  to  render  his  name  detestable.  March- 
mont  Needham,  in  particular,  is  said  to  have  been 
specially  employed  to  defame  his  character ;  particu- 
larly in  a  quarto  pamphlet  entitled,  *  A  Pacquet  of 
Advices  and  Animadversions,  sent  from  London  tcr 
the  Men  of  Shaftesbury ;  which  is  of  Use  for  all  hb 
Majest/s  Subjects  in  the  Three  Kingdoms.'  London, 
1676.*  , 

He  was,  also,  represented  as  having  had  the  vanity^ 
to  expect  to  be  chosen  King  of  Poland.  Hence  his. 
nam^  of  *  Count  Tapsky,'  alluding  to  the  tap,  which 
had  been  applied  upon  the  breaking-out  of  an  ulcer; 
between  his  ribs.  It  was  also  a  standing  jest,  with 
the  lower  wits,  to  stile  him  *  Shiftsbury,'  instead  of 
Shaftesbury,  on  account  of  his  notorious  libertinism 
of  character :  and  it  is  recorded  that  Charles  II.,  who^ 
would  both  take  liberties  and  bear  them,  once  in 
a  vein  of  raillery  and  with  reference  to  his  amours,, 
said  to  him ;  "  I  believe,  Shaftesbury,  thou  art  the 
wickedest  fellow  in  my  dominions:"  to  which,  with 
a  low  bow  and  a  grave  face,  the  Earl  replied,  "  May 
it  please  your  Majesty,  of  a  subject  I  believe  I  am.** 
At  which  the  merry  Monarch  laughed  heartily. 

This  story,  whether  true  or  false,  seems  to  prove, 
that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a  dissolute  charac- 
ter ;  and,  if  he  were  really  so,  his  regularity  in  the 
offices  of  domestic  religion  was  only  adding  hypocrisy, 
to  his  other  vices :  yet  was  he  sincerely  esteemed  by 
Locke,  and  by  other  men  of  virtue. 

Variously  however  as  historiians  report  the  motives  * 
of  his  actions,  they  agree  in  ascribing  to  him  uncom-. 

^  Thi^  ahus^  is  transferred,  'oerbatim^  into  the  account  given 
of  Shaftesbury  by  the  Oxford  historian,  Antony  Wood.. 
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mon  powers  of  mind,  together  with  a  daring  and 
restless  spirit.  He  appears  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  subtilty  of  argument,  rather  than  solidity  of  ju^lge- 
ment;  and  to  have  changed  his  plans  with  a  fre- 
quency matched  only  by  the  indefatigableness,  with 
which  for  the  time  he  pursued  them.  He  married 
three  wives,  but  left  only  one  son  Antony,  by  the 
second  (Frances,  daughter  of  David  Cecil,  third  Karl 
of  Exeter)  who  was  the  father  of  the  noble  author  of 
the  *  Characteristics.** 

From  his  character  in  the  ^  Biographia  Britan^ 
nica^  which  is  one  continued  panegyric,  Macpherson 
'  and  Dalrymple  have  made  many  heavy  deductions. 
The  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  it,  as  sketched 
by  Dryden  in  his  *  Absalom  and  AchitopheL*  He 
must  make  large  allowances,  indeed,  for  the  hostility 
of  the  artist : .  but  he  cannot  £eu1  to  admire  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  executimi. 

<*  Of  these  the  iblse  Achitophel  was  first; 

A  name  to  aU  succeeding  ages  curst : 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit : 

Restless,  unfix'd  in  principles  and  place; 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace : 

A  fiery  soul  which,  working  out  it's  way, 

Fretted  &e  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o'er-inform*d  the  tenement  of  day. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity: 

Pleased  with  the  datager,  when  the  waves  went  high. 

He  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit. 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  show  his  wit. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  hounds  divide : 

*  For  the  superintendence  of  his  grandson's  early  education 
the  old  gentleman  fixed  upon  a  learned  female,  of  the  name  of 
Birch,  ivho  was  inthnately  conversant  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues* 
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^\se  why  should  he,  wUh  wealth  andbopmjr  U^l» 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  re«t ; 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please, 
Baoknipl  of  life,  jet  prod^al  of  ease  ? 
And  all  to  leaire  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
To  that  unfeather'd  two-legg'd  thiog^  a  son  ^ 
Got  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try. 
And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  lifce  anarchy. 
In  fViendship  false,  implacable  in  hate ; 
Bftsolved  to  ruin,  or  to  rule,  the  ilate* 
To  compass  this,  the  triple  bond  he  hvake ; 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  diooli^ 
And  fitted  Israel  [^England']  for  a  foreign  yoke: 
Then  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame, 
Usurp'd  a  patdot's  all«itoning  name. 
So  easy  stiU  it  proves,  in  factious  times. 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crime$« 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  .ill> 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ; 
Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known. 
Since  in  anothev's  guilt  they  find  their  own  I 
Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  oan  gp3i4gpi 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge« 
<  In  Israel's  courts  oq'^  sat  an  Abetbdin  [chancellor] 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  deaas 
Unbribed,  unbougbt,  the  wretiebed  to  redress> 
Swift  of  despatch  and  easy.of  <KMSS»' 
Oh !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 
With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown ; 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle,  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed  s 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  bad  strongs 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  ioHoortal  fong. 
Butwitd  ainbitinn  love^  lo  slide»  not  stand; 
And  fortune's  io^  prefers  to  virtue's  land* 
Achitophel,  growniveary  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame  and  lazy  happiness, 
Disdain'd  the  golden  firuit  to  gAthcr  £ree» 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree." 

In  *  the  Medal'  he  adds: 

**  Yet  should  tby  orimes  suoceedy  should  lawless  power 
Compass  those  ends  thy  greedy  hopes  devour. 
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Thy  canting  friends  tfa  j  mortal  foes  would  be ; 

Thy  god  and  theirs  would  never  long  agree. 

For  thine,  if  thou  hast  any,  must  be  one 

lliat  lets  the  world  and  human  kind  alone ; 

A  jolly  god,  that  passes  hours  too  well 

To  promise  hearen,  or  threaten  us  with  hell ; 

That  unconcerned  can  at  rebellion  sit. 

And  wink  at  crimes  he  did  himself  commit. 

A  tyrant  theirs :  the  heaven  their  priesthood  paints, 

A  conventicle  of  gloomy  sullen  saints ; 

A  heaven  like  Bedlam,  slovenly  and  sad, 

Fore-doom'd  for  souls  with  &be  religion  mad« 

Without  a  vision,  poets  can  foreshow 
What  all  but  fools  by  common  sense  may  know: 
If  true  succession  from  our  isle  should  fail. 
And  crowds  profane  with  impioaB  arms  prevail; 
Nor  thou,  nor  those  thy  factious  arts  engage. 
Shall  reap  that  harvest  of  rebellious  rage. 
With  which  thou  flattePst  thy  decrepit  age. 
Tlie  swelling  poison  of  the  several  sects^ 
Which  wanting  vent  the  nation's  health  infects. 
Shall  burst  it's  bag;  and,  fighting  out  their  way. 
The  various  venoms  on  each  other  prey. 
The  presbyter,  pu£P*d  up  with  spiritual  pride. 
Shall  on  the  necks  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride ; 
His  brethren  damn,  the  civil  power  defy. 
And  parcel  out  republic  prelacy. 
But  short  shall  be  his  reign :  his  rigid  yoke 
And  tyrant  power  will  puny  septs  provoke ; 
And  frogs,  and  toads,  and  all  the  tadpole  train 
WiU  croak  to  heaven  for  help  from  this  devouring  crane* 
The  cut-throat  sword  and  damorous  gown  shall  jar 
In  sharing  tbeir  ill-gotten  spoils  of  war : 
Chiefs  shall  be  grudged  the  part,  which  they  pretend ;     "v 
Lords  envy  Lords,  and  friend  with  every  friend  V 

About  their  impious  merit  shall  contend.  J 

•The  surly  Commons  shall  respect  deny. 
And  justle  peerage  out  with  property. 
Their  General  either  shall  his  trust  betray. 
And  force  the  crowd  to  arbitrary  sway ; 
Or  they,  suspecting  his  ambitious  aim. 
In  hate  of  Kings  shdl  cast  anew  the  frame. 
And  thrust  out  Collatine  that  bore  that  name. 
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Thus  inborn  broils  the  factious  would  engage. 
Or  wars  of  exiled  heirs,  or  foreign  rage. 
Till  halting  vengeance  overtook  our  age : 
And  our  wild  labours,  wearied  into  rest. 
Reclined  us  ona  rightful  monarch's  breast."  . 


) 


The  history  of  his  own  times,  which  Shaftesbury 
bad  drawn  up  in  order  to  display  the  principles  and 
motives  both  of  his  enemies'  conduct  and  his  own,  he 
entrusted,  upon  his  retiring  into  Holland,  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Locke.  Unfortunately  for  the  public,  when 
Sidney  fell  a  victim  to  a  charge  of  treason  grounded 
upon  papers  found  in  his  closet,  Locke,  intimidated  by 
the  apprehension  of  a  similar  prosecution,  threw,  his 
friend's  manuscript  into  the  flames.  This  work  b^g;an 
with  the  Reformation,  and  tracing  the  course  of  events 
down  to  the  Civil  War,  showed  what  had  been  accom- 
plished.  and  what  remained  stiU  defective,  in  the  great 
work  of  English  liberty.  The  noble  writer  is  said  to 
have  been  particularly  excellent  in  his  sketches  of.  in- 
dividual character,  duplicates  of  some  of  which  (chiefly 
Dorsetslure  gentlemen)  from  the  early  pag^  of  his 
composition,  still  remain  in  the.  possession  of*  his 
descendents.*  ' 

With  a  view  of  repairing  the  mischief,  which  his 
cowardice  or  his  caution  had  occasioned,  Locke  re- 
solved to  write  at  laige  the  History  of  his  illustrious 
friend.  Mr.  Stringer,  a  very  respectable  gentleman 
of  Wiltshire,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Locke's,  who  during 
Shaftesbury's  Chancellorship  had  been  Clerk  of  the 
Presentations,  did  more  than  resolve ;  he  executed : 


*  See  the  Extracts  for  the  character  of  the .  Hon.  WUliam 
Hastings,  which  even  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  certainly  no  friend 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  has  pronounced  *  a  curious  and  well-drawn 
portrait  of  our  ancient  English  gentry*' 
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and  his  compositioiiy  though  from  various  causes  too 
imperfect  for  publication,  was  advantageously  pla^Ded 
with  the  rest  of  the  family-papers  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Martyn,  author  of  *  Timoleon,'  a  tragedy  of 
some  popularity.  To  this  the  latter  writer  sub- 
joined his  Lordship's  speeches,  adduced  the  high  tes^ 
timonies  of  Mr.  Locke  and  Le  Clerc  in  his  favour^ 
and  repelled  the  censures  of  L'Estrange,  Bishop 
Burnet,  and  Sir  William  Temple.^  But  even  so 
enlarged,  the  late  Earl  did  not  think  it  sufficiently 
finished  for  the  public  eye ;  aiid  therefore  consigned 
it,  for  farther  improvement,  to  Dr.  Gregory  Sharps 
Master  of  the.  Temple.  By  Dr.  Sharpe  it  was  re- 
commeiided  to  the  inspection  of  an  additional  censco*, 
who  however  did  little  but  point  out  it's  imper- 
fections and  suggest  references ;  and  it  finally  with 
500/.  passed  into  the  hands  <5f  Dr.  Kippis,  who  after 
some  time,  ^^  for  reasons  (as  he  himself  oddly  ob* 
serves)  not  unfriendly  to  either  side,''  returned  all  the 
papers,  t 

*  Among  other  anecdotes  he  recorded  that,  notwithstanding 

Dryden's  dark  portrait  of  Achitophel  in  his  celebrated  tatire^ 

the  Chancellor,  as  one  of  the  Governors  pf  the  Charter  House, 

gave  a  nomination  in  that  valuable  seminary  to  one  of  the  poet's 

sons ;  whence  some  have  affected  to  account  for  the  four  lines 

(inserted  in  the  second  edition  of  the  poem  in  question)  be^ 

ginning 

*  In  IsraePs  court,  &c.* 

But  Malone,  in  his  *  Life  of  Dryden,*  has  amply  refuted  the 
whole  story. 

f  So  he  states  ia  \u»  *  Biographiaf*  published  in  1789;  and 
he  died  in  1795.  At  the  sale  of  his  library,  a  quarto  volume 
of  a  Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  probably  the  one-  in  contem- 
plation, was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton :  and  if  so,  It 
must  have  been  privately  printed  between  the  two  dates  abovie* 
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Some  Observations  concerning  the  regulating  of 

Elections  for  Parliament. 

*  The  parliament  of  England  is  that  supreme  and 
absolute  power,  which  gives  life  and  motion  to  the 
English  government.  It  directs  and  actuates  all  it's 
various  procedures,  is  the  parent  of  our  peace,  de- 
fender of  our  faith,  and  foundation  of  our  properties ; 
and,  as  the  constitution  of  this  great  spring  and  pri-^ 
mum  mobile  of  affairs  is  in  strength  and  beauty,  so 
wDl  also  all  acts  and  performances,  which  are  derived 
from  it,  bear  a  suitable  proportion  and  similitude*  ' 
For  whether  the  constituting  members  of  this  great 
body  be  such  as  may  give  it  the  denomination  of 
sanctum,  indocium,  or  insanum  (by  which  epithet^ 
some  former  parliaments  have  been  known  and  dis- 
tinguished), such  wiU  also  be  all  the  acts  and  statutes 
which  are  made  by  them,  each  naturally  wearing  the 
character  and  likeness  of  that,  to  which  it  owes  it'if 
being.  This  Great  Council  bears  a  date  coaevous  per- 
haps with  the  originals  of  our  government,  and  was 
instituted  with  sufficient  prudence  and  caution,  with 
^lation  to  the  innocence  and  ignorance  of  the  times 
and  pedjde  then  in  being.  It  was  th^ti,  that  a  deed 
pf  three  inches  square  was  suffident  to  convey  awaj 
twenty  good  manors  and  lordships.  But  subtilty 
^nd  cunning  having  now  nmde  some  bolder  advances 
into  the  world,  we  are  forced  to  alter  our  measures, 
and  instead  of  inches  to  take  eUs.  It  seems  there- 
fore necessary,  as  in  things  of  smaller  concernment, 
so  most  especially  in  matters  of  so  mufch  greater  mo- 
mient  as  is  the  settling  and  fortifying  our  parliament^ 
80  fo  erect  it's  bulwarks  and  rampiers,  that  the  moflt 
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tigorous  attacks  Gf  fraud  and  corruption  may  make 
no  breaches  and  inroads  upon  it.  It  is  here»  our  care 
and  diligence  ought  to  be  applied  with  the  greatest 
exactness ;  for,  as  our  laws  and  government  are  esta- 
blished, we  can  derive  our  happiness  or  nuseiy  from 
no  other  somx^e.  It  is  from  the  fruit  of  this  Great 
Council  that  we  must  expect  our  nutriment,  and  from 
it's  branches  our  protection.  I  hope  therefore  it  may 
not  seem  over  officious,  if  with  the  skilM  gardener  I 
do  open  and  expose  the  roots  of  this  great  tree  of  the . 
Commonwealth,  with  an  intent  that  every  branch  and 
fibre  may  with  the  greater  ease  and  conveniency  be 
so  trimmed  and  laid,  that  no  defects  or  redundances 
may  continue ;  but  that  every  individual  of  this  great 
body  may  haj^ily  conspire  to  produce  th£t  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  the  nation,  which  may  be  expected 
from  their  councils  and  a  well-constituted  govern* 
ment.  It  seems  then  reasonable  to  believe^  that  the 
privilege  of  sending  representatives  to  parliament 
(though  grounded  upon  a  natural  and  fundamental 
right  in  the  peo|)te)  was  at  first  immediately  derived 
from  the  King;  for  that,  where  histories  and  records 
begin  to  transmit  memorials  to  succeeding  ages,  we 
find  him  sending  his  writs  directed  to  such  persons^ 
towns,  or  vills,  which  he  thought  most  considerable 
within  the  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  which  writs  Sec- 
tions were  accordingly  made  and  representatives  re- 
turned to  parliament.  That  the  King^s  prerogative 
does  stiQ  extend  to  grant  this  franchise  to  such  other 
towns  or  viU^es,  as  he  shall  think  fit^  I  cannot 
affirm;  because  some  learned  in  the  law  assure  us 
itcannot  legally  be  done,  but  by  act  of  parlmment 
But  ethers  are  again  of  a  contrary  (pinion,  as  was 

» 

adjudged  in  th^  case  of  Duncannon  and  Newark.   It 
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is' certain,  that  parliamentary  matters  were  never 
settled  otherwise  than  by  act  of  parliament,  as  appears 
by  several  statutes  m  such  cases  made :  and  we  also 
find  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to  parliament 
given  to  several  places  by  act  of  parliameHt^  whkit 
had' been  unnecessary,  could  tbe  ISJaag  alone  have 
granted  it  by  any  cither  method.     It  is,  moreover,  a 
tbiag  df  very  dangerous  consequence,  to  have  such  a 
power  lodged  in  the  King  alone :  for  then  he  might 
thereby  enfranchise  what  number  of  viUs  he  pleases, 
and  l>y  the  same  power  place  the  election  of  their  re- 
presentatives in  a  select  number,  such  as  he  should 
always  have  the  power  to  direct  and  appoint ;  whidi 
would  be  in  effect  to  choose  his  own  parliament,  and 
thereby  to  make  or  repeal  what  laws  he  pleaises. 
Wherefore,  I  conceive,;  this  point  ought  now  to  be  so 
wttled,  as  for  the  future  to  obviate  all  such  inconve- 
niences which  might'  otherwise  ensue.   Another  thing 
which  also  requires  the  c&re  of  this  Great  Coun^  is 
to  limit  and  restram  the  exorbitandes  of  a  Quo  TVar^ 
rantOf  so  that  the  electing  boroughs  may'  have  their 
privileges  and  immunities  secured  from  the  judge- 
ment of  a  cornet  judge,  who  derives  his  being  and 

holds  his  judicial  breath  only  ad  voluntatem  domini. 

• 

If  this  grievance  be  not  obviated  by  some  good  law, 
a  King  may  as  well  destroy  edl  the  old  boroughs  as 
erect  niew  ones,  to  the  inevitable  overthrow  of  oiir ' 
&WS  and  government. 

*  In  the  next  place,  I  conceive  it  may  become  the 
pradence  of  this  parlian^ent  (from  which  we  may  ex- 
pect the  foundations  of  our  happiness  will  be  so  laid, 
as  to  become  impregnaUe  against  all  the  future  as- 
saults of  an  invading  tjrranny)  to  look  into  the  con- 
stitutions and  customs  of  such  borough  which  have 
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jjght  to  elect,  and  which  in  several  particulars  seeeis 
to  require  a  touch  of  the  supreme  authority  to  set 
them  right.  The  first  inconvenience  they  laboipr 
under,  is  the  variety  of  thdr  respective  titles:  some 
daimii^  to  elect  by  prescription,  others  by  grant; 
some  again  by  a  select  number,  others  by  the  popii^ 
lacy,  some  by  the  magistrate  and  burgesses,  others  by 
the  magistrate,  burgesses,  and  freemen,  others  again 
by  the  magistrate,  burgesses,  freemen,  and  com^ 
monalty ;  and  some  also  in  respect  of  their  ahcknt 
.borough-houses  only,  the  rest  of  the  town,  which  is 
the  much  more  consid^able  part,  being  exduded. 
The  grievance,  winch  grows  from  this  difference  el 
title  in  several  boroughs,  is  often  ambiguity  and  un* 
certainty  of  title  in  the  same  borou^ ;  for  sometimes 
the  select  number  contends  with  the  community^ 
one  borough-house  with  another,  &c.  And  hence  it 
•  is,  that  we  have  usually  so  many  petitioners  in  each 
parliament,  the  magistrate  not  knowing  which  of 
right  ought  to  be  returned.  Npr  can  a  Committee  of 
JBlections  ever  settie  their  respective  titles  by  a  final 
determinative  judgement ;  for  we  find  it  often  giving 
an  opinion  upon  one  and  the  same  title,  and  in  the 
4same  borough,  differentiy,  as  favour  and  power  dm 
make  the  stronger  interest.  All  this  may  be  rcr 
medied  by  an  act,  which  should^  give  one  and  the 

• 

49ame  new  title  to  all  the  electing  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  by  which  alone  they  should  all  for 
the  ftiture  claim  to  send  members  to  parliament; 
thereby  settling  the  electing  power  in  such  persons 
4 whether  they  be  a  select  number,  or  the  whole  po- 
pulace) as  in  prudence  should  be  thought  most  con- 
venient    The  design  of  choosing  the  members,  <tf 
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parliament  by  the  people  was,  that  no  laws  should  be 
made,  no  monies  raised,  nor  any  coti^e  pursued  by 
those  who  sit  at  the  helm,  but  with  the  steerage  and 
direction  of  the  people  by  their  representatives.  Now 
by  an  the  laws  and  rules  of  representation  no  town, 
city,  or  body  of  people  can  be  represented  without  a 
vote  in  the  choice  of  their  representative.  That  the 
parliament,  as  now  constituted,  is  no  equal  represen- 
t^ve  of  the  people,  is  notorious ;  in  that  several  bo- 
roughs, so  inconsiderable  that  they  contain  not  abdve 
three  or  four  houses,  send  each  of  them  two  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament,  whilst  others  (which  contain 
an  hundred  times  their  number  of  houses,  petite, 
trade,  and  wealth)  have  no  representative  at  all  in  the 
jnanagement  of  public  affairs.  So  also  the  county  df 
Cornwall  sends  no  less  than  forty  three  members  to 
parliament,  wWlst  the  city  and  whole  county  df 
ChestCT  sends  but  four,  and  the  twelve  counties  of 
Wales  but  twenty  four  ariiong  them  all.  From  this 
inequality  of  representation  it  follows,  that  acts  are 
often  made  which  redound  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
whole  body  of  tiie  people,  merely  to  advance  the  gain 
and  advantage  of  some  particular  places;* as  was  that 
which  prohibited  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  being 
carried  principally  by  the  supernumerary  votes  of 
BOihe  counties,  which  have  more  electing  boroughs 
than  upon  a  just  and  equal  dividend  do  fall  to  their 
share ;  and  these,  being  generally  of  a  dry  and  barren 
soil,  are  thereby  chiefly  adapted  to  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  which  benefit  would  have  been  diminished  by 
an  inkt  of  beasts  from  Ireland.  This  incpnvenience 
may  be  easily  removed  by  depriving  towns  of  less 
note  of  this  firanchise,  and  bestowing  it  upon  othens 
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of  greater  coDsideratiGn  in  the  same  or  in  other  coim- 
iiesy  whidh  most  want  it;  as  do  those  of  Cambridg!^ 
Bed&rd,  Hertfoid,  Huntingdon^  &c« 

<  Where  the  electing  right  is  committed  to  a  seleci 
mindier,  I  think  it  ware  desirable  that  the  electors 
ahottld  be  diosen  annually,  and  not  be  tenants  for  life 
in  their  electorate :  this  would  in  a  great  degree  pr&- 
vent  pre^engagements  and  corruption,  which  often 
happens  where  a  power  bj  long  continuance  in  one 
person  is  apt  to  stagnate  and  putrefy.  The  great  num* 
ber  of  dectoKB  in  popular  boroiigfas,  and  in  choosing 
knights  of  the  shire,  requires  to  be  regulated  and 
iixmted,  and  the'power  of  dection  to  be  fixed  in  the 
optimacy  only.  My  reasons  for  this  are,  that  among 
the  electing  crowd  the  majority  is  generally  of  a 
mean  and  abject  fortune  in  the  world,  and  thereby 
subject  not  only  to  disorders  and  quarrels,  but  to  be 
misguided  also  by  their  ignordnce  and  total  want  of 
that  disceraing  faculty,  which  electors  in  such  weighty 
ccmcems  ought  to  have :  they  are  moreover  under  the 
temptation  of  being  corrupted  and  seduced  by  the  in* 
veiglements  of  a  little  money,  or  a  pot  of  ale :  whilst 
those,  whose  circumstances  arie  more  enlarged,  have 
their  thoughts  so  likewise;  being  thereby  raised  be* 
yond  such  low  sdlurements,  and  rendered  more  care* 
ful  how  and  into  whose  hands  they  dispose  of  this 
great  trust,  the  breach  whereof  might  at  once  rob  and 
deprive  them  of  that  their  substance,  which  has  been 
the  acquisition  perhaps  of  some  ages.  It  was  for 
these  nnd  several  other  reasons  mentioned  in  the 
preamble,  that  by  the  statute  of  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  7.  it 
was  enacted  that  ^  no  knight  of  the  shire  shall  be 
chosen  by  any  who  had  not  a  freehold  of  the  clear 
yearly  Value  of  40^.  per  ann.9  which  was  then  as 
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much  in  value  as  40/.  per  mm.  is  now,  or  hte  beim 
since  the  finding  out  of  the  American  treasure  weA 
the  enlargement  of  our  trade*     And  I  think  it  but 
reasonable  that  as  the  value  of  money  falis^  so  the 
tveialth  of  the  electors  should  rise,  and  that  electing 
votes  in  the  county  should  again  be  limited  to  suc^ 
only  who  now  have  lands  and  tenements  to  that 
value,  which  40^.  per  ann.  bore  in  those  times  wheal 
this  act  was  made,     if  this  particular  were  thus  re- 
gulated, the  numbers  at  the  county-electsons  would 
be.  reduced,  probably  to  a  fourth  part  of  what  they 
now  are,  and  thereby  the  unreasonable  expense  in 
Entertaining  so  great  a  crowd,  and  the  great  dang^^ ' 
which,  may  accrue  from  such  an  ungovernable  multi*- 
£ude,  would  be  in  a  great  degree  avcnded  and  pre- 
vented.    As  the  persons  ielecting  ought  to  be  men.  of 
substance,  so  in  a  proportioned  degree  ought  also  the 
inembars  dected.     It  is  not  safe  to  make  over  the 
estates  of  the  people  in  trust  to  men,  who  have  none 
of  their  own ;  lest  then*  domestic  indigences,  in  con- 
junctibn  with  a  foreign  temptation,  should  warp  tb^m 
to  a  contrary  interest,  which  in  former  pariiaments 
we  have  sometimes  felt  to  our  sorrow.     Wealth  audi 
substance  will,  also,  give  a  lustre  and  reputa^efif  to 
our  Great  Council,  and  a  security  to  the  people :  for 
their  estates  are  then  pawned,  as  so  iiamiy  pledges  for 
their  good  behaviour,  becoming  thereby  equal  sharers 
themselves  in  the  benefit  or  dkadvantage  which  shaB 
result  from  their  own  acts  and  counsels.     Thus,  a 
^od  estate  may  be  a  good  security  to  engage  faith 
and  honesty ;  but  be,  who  sits  at  the  helm  of  govern^ 
ment,  ought  to  be  not  only  a  graduate  in  foarfeune,  but 
in  prudence  and  experience  also.     To*  me  it  se&BM 
extremely  irregular,  to  see  the  imflediged  youth  tttake 
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his  first  advances  ^into- the  world  in  the  quality  of  a 
Imrgess  for  parliament,  chosen  upon  no  other  account 
but^  because  it  was  his  fortune  by  his  father's  early 
death  to  become  the  lan^ord  of  a  neighbouring 
borough,  or  is  perhaps  it's  best  customer,  deriving 
thence  the  necessaries  of  a  numerous  family.  Forty 
years,  whereof  twenty  five  are  generally  spent  in 
chiidhpod  and  vanity,  seem  to  be  few  enough  to 
entitle  any  one  to  the  grandeur  and  gravity  of  an 
£kiglish  senator ;  and  why  so  many,  who  seem  by 
their  greenness  to  be  as  yet  but  a  novelty  /  to  the 
world,  should  be  admitted  a  place  m  this  Great 
Council,  whilst  those  of  greater  age,  wisdom,  and 
experience  must  be  excluded,  I  do  not  understand. 

*  By  the  1  Hen.  V.  c.  1.  it  is  enacted,  that  *  every 
knight  of  the  shire  should  be  chosen  out  of  such  who 
are  resident  in  the  county,  and  every  citizen  and 
burgess  from  among  the  citizens  and  burgesses  of 
the  cities  and  boroughs  electing.'  How  far  this  act 
ought  to  be  observed,  will  be  worth  consideration ; 
for  a  confinement  in  this  case  seems  to  be  an  abridge^ 
ment  of  a  free  dhoice,  and  it  often  happens  that  men 
of  the  greatest  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom  have  their  abode  principally  in 
the  metropolis,  especially  such  of  the  long  robe,  who 
by  their  profession  are  obliged  to  it.  But  the  non- 
observance  of  this  act  on  the  other  side  has  been  often 
the  occasion  that  coartiers  have  bolted  into  country- 
boroc^hs,  and  by  the  strength  of  their  purse  and  li- 
beral baits  have  so  seduced  these  poor  rural  animals 
as  to  obtain  an  election  from  them,  though  to  the 
ruin  and  overthrow  of  their  own  laws  and  liberties. 
The  choosing  of  such  men  to  serve  in  parUamenj^ 
might  probably  be  obviated  by  an  act,  prohibiting  ^  the 

M  2 
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expense  (nf  atij  money  by  treats  or  otherwise  in  drdeif 
to  be  elected;'  it  beitig  otily  to  these  bdli*^(^  methotti, 
that  such  persons  usually  owe  their  success.  But 
When  all  is  done,  it  will  be  found  dfficult  (thoUgb 
with  the  greatest  art)  to  bring  an  old  irregular  struc» 
ture  into  a  convenient  uniformity,  othelh^dse  thd^  by 
fazing  it  tb  the  ground,  and  et^ting  a  new  pil^  by 
some  better-contrived  design.  Foi"  although  aft  ihtB 
defetrts  knd  irregularities  in  the  election  of  inettd^eill 
for  parliament  before-mentioned  should  be  r^nM>ved[ 
and  ^tered,  yet  there  stiU  remains  something  iii  the 
very  constitution  of  thii  part  of  our  government, 
Which  is  not  so  agreeable  to  a  curious  thought.  A 
true  and  petfect  model  to  build  by  is  What  t  AatB 
iiot  pretend  to  give,  yet  that  whifch  follows  may  afibrd 
some  hints  and  assistance  to  a  better  fancy  and  judg^ 
ment.  In  reispect  then,  that  every  incKvidual  persott 
in  the  nation  has  a  natfiral  right  to  vote  in  this  Grtttt 
Council ;  b\it  this  being  impracticable,  they  aJhe  forced 
to  do  it  by  proxy,  i.  e.  by  d^vdlving  this  right 
upon  certain  common  representatives  indifl^ently 
chosen  from  certain  select  numbers  and  ooinmuBitieil 
of  men,  in  which  the  whole  body  <rf  the  people  is  ait 
bught  to  be  comprehended ;  and  whereas  ev^ry  pafer^ 
jfamittaSf  oi*  house-keeper,  is  a  natural  praoce^  and  ift 
invested  with  an  absolute  pow^  over  his  family,  «nd 
has  by  necessary  consequence  the  votes  of  all  his  fe* 
mily,  man,  woman,  and  child  included  in  his:  letthett 
the  Sheriff's  precepts  be  directed  to  etery  parti^ 
Within  his  county,  which  the  next  Sunday  fdUowing 
the  receipt  thereof  may  be  publicly  read  after  thft 
forenoon  sermon  in  church;  thereby  giving  notice  to 
all  the  housekeepers  in  the  parish  to  nieet  at  a  con* 
tenient  place  and  certain  hour  tl^  day  fdlowing^  in 
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QideF  to  chooee  an  elector  for  the  county.  Let  slsQ 
the  ohurchwardens  of  each  parish  prepare  a  list  of 
e%ht  or  ten  of  the  most  emment  persons  for  wealthy 
gravity,  and  wisdom  in  their  parish.  This  list  to  be 
tirought  the  next  day  to  the  place  pf  election  to  this 
purpose^  that  every  housekeeper  do,  by  a  dot  with  a 
p^n  adjoined  to  the  person's  pame  whom  he  inclines 
to  elect,  declare  his  choice,  and  that  by  the  plurality 
of  dots  the  ^eptor  be  returned  by  the  churchwardens 
to  the  Sheriff,  This  done  ip  each  parish*  let  the 
S^mff  prepare  a  list,  in  the  ?ame  manner,  of  the 
names  of  all  the  gentry  m  the  county  who  are  each 
W4>rth  in  land3  and  moveables  at  least  10,000/.,  ^ 
debtfi  paid,  and  pot  under  forty  years  of  age ;  which 
H^eii^  in  readiness,  let  all  the  representatives  of 
parishes,  chosen  ^s  aforesaid,  repau*  to  the  county** 
towp  the  very  next  day  after  the  parish-election  i^ 
^T^r,  mi  there  proce^  to  elect  put  pf  the  Sheriff's 
li^t  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  piembers  to  serve  in  par- 
liaiaent,  ch*  so  mapy  as  upon  a  just  dividepd  shall 
be  thought  expedient  to  complete  the  number  of 
members  which  are  to  act  in  this  Great  Council.  Bcr 
fore  the  electors  proceed  to  choose  for  the  county,  it 
nadght  probably  be  convenient  to  adnnnister  an  oath 
to  this  purpose,  that  *  thdr  vote  U  no  way  pre-engaged, 
and  thfit  they  will  choose  without  favour  or  affection 
met  members,  as  in  their  conscience  they  do  believe 
mot^  fit  to  serv^  in  parliament.  And  that  to  the 
iBanbers  e^tect^d,  up<»i  their  admission  tp  the  Hopse^ 
this  oath  together  with  the  ptha:^  in  use  be  admi- 
nistered, vii5.  That  they  are  worth  10,000/.  all  their 
debts  paid,  and  that  directly  or  indirectly  they  did 
not  aq^end  any  money  or  gratuity  whatsoever  in 
ord^  to  th^  election^  md  that  they  neither  have  nor 
will  receive  a»y  gratuity  whatsoever  upon  the  ac- 
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*  *  * 

count  of  their  vote  in  parliament,  but  that  they  wiD 
in  all  matters  that  shall  come  before  them  act  up- 
rightly according  to  their  conscience  and  understand- 
ing, without  any  private  design,  favour,  or  affection 
to  any.'  That,  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  of  feisir 
and  favour  in  electing,  the  method  be  such,  that  none 
may  know  on  whom  the  electors'  votes  were  con- 
ferred; and  it  may  be  thus  performed:  Suppose  a 
room  with  two  opposite  doors,  and  a  table  in  the 
middle,  on  which  the  list  shall  be  spread.  AU  the 
electors  being  at  one  door,  let  them  go  in  one  by  one^ 
each  writing  down  his  dots»  and  going  out  of  the 
room  at  the  other  door  before  another  comes  in ;  or» 
if  this  may  prove  tedious,  it  is  only  placing  more 
tables  in  the  room  with  every  one  a  list  on  it,  and  so 
many  may  then  be  admitted  at  once  as  there  aro 
lists,  which  will  make  greater  despatch,  and  yet  no 
discovery,  in  that  every  list  is  upon  a  separate  table. 
To  prevent  also  all  fraud  and  indirect  practice,  it  will 
be  convenient  that  the  oflBcers  concerned  in  the  dec 
lions,  both  in  parishes  and  in  the  county,  be  upon 
their  oaths.  It  is,  also,  fit  that  a  limited  allowance  be 
made  for  the  expense  of  the  day,  which  is  to  be  in 
parishes,  at  the  parish-charge ;  and,  in  the  county- 
town,  at  the  charge  of  the  county.    » 

*  If  any  controversy  arise  about  elections,  either  in 
the  parishes  or  counties  (which,  in  this  method,  can 
scarcely  be  supposed)  it  may  be  decided  by  the  vote* 
of  the  remaining  persons  upon  the  list,  who  pretend 
to  no  election.  If  several  persons  happen  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  it  shall  be  determined  by  lot. 
If  any  person  from  any  part  of  England  shall  send 
his  name  to  any  particular  county,  to  be  inserted  in 
their  Ust  as  a  person  qualified  to  serve  in  parliament^ 
it  may  be  done ;  but  none  to  stand  candidate  in  more 
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than  one-  list  at  a  time,  lest  he  should  be  chosen  in 
both  counties^  and  occasion  the  trouble  of  a  new 
election.  That  the  same  list  of  candidates  shall  con- 
tinue till  the  dissolution  of  the  parUament,  if  it  sits 
not  above  three  years ;  and,  upon  the  intermedial 
death  or  removal  of  any  of  the  members  for  the 
county,  then  he  who  had  the  next  majority  of  votes 
upon  the  list  to  succeed  in  his  place,  without  fisirther 
troultle  or  charge  of  election. 

^  By  this  method  the  parliament  will  be  a  perfect 
representative  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and 
also  of  every  numerical  person  in  the  kingdom.  Here 
can  be  no  partial  (and,  consequaitly,  prejudicial)  acts 
made  by  separate  interests  and  factions;  none  will 
sit  in  this  Great  Council  but  men  of  gravity,  wisdom^ 
integrity,  and  substance ;  no  pensionary  members,  no 
unfair  elections,  no  foul  returns,  no  petitioners  kept 
in  attendance  till  a  dissolution,  no  Quo  Warrant os  to 
destroy  the  natural  fundamental  rights  of  the  people; 
no  room  for  corruption,  bribery,  and  debauchery 
either  in  the  electors  or  the  members  elected;  no 
patrimonies  wasted  in  the  extravagances  of  an  elec- 
tion, no  bankrupts  shrowding  themselves  under  the 
shelter  of  a  parliamentary  privilege ;  no  unruly  rab- 
bles, tumults,  factions,  and  disorders  in  election 
among  the  connnonalty;  no  heats  and  animosities 
among  the  gentry,  often  caused  by  their  violent 
competitions:  but  all  will  be  managed  with  that 
evenness,  justice,  and  temper,  that  nothing  can  more 
effectually  conduce  to  the  securing  of  our  liberties 
and  properties,  the  grandeur  of  our  government,  and 
the  honour  of  our  nation  than  such  an  establi^lK 
vaent' 
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The  Character  of  the  Honourable  W.  Hastings^*  of 
Woodlands  in  Hampshire^  second  Son  of  Ffancis, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon. 


'  In  the  year  16S8  Hved  Mr.  Hastings;  bj  hisr 
quality^  son,  brother,  and  uncle  to  the  Earls  of  Hunt-* 
ingdon.  He  was,  peradireirture,  an  oi^iguial  m  our 
age ;  or  rather  the  copy  of  our  andent  nobiUty,  in 
hunting  not  in  warlike  times. 

•  He  was  low,  veiy  strong,  and  very  active;  of  a 
reddish  flaxen  hair.  His  cloHies  vivajs  green  clothr 
and  never  all  worth  (when  new)  five  pounds. 

*  His  house  was  perfectly  of  the  old  fashion,  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  park  well  stocked  with  deer^ 
and  near  the  house,  rabbits  to  serve  his  kitchen;  many 
fish-ponds ;  great  store  of  wood  and  timber :  a  bowl* 
ing  green  in  it,  long  but  narrow,  full  of  high  ndges^ 
it  being  nev^  levelled  since  it  was  ploughed.  They 
used  round  sand-bowls;  and  it  had  a  banqueting-, 
house  like  a  stand,  built  in  a  tree.  ^ 

^  He  kept  all  manner  of  sport  hounds,  thai;  ran 
buck«  fox,  hare,  otter,  and  badger ;  and  hawks,  long 
and  short-winged.  He  had  aU  sorts  of  nets  for  fish. 
He  had  a  walk  in  the  New  Forest,  and  the  manor 
of  Christ  Church  This  last  supplied  him  with  red 
deer,  sea  and  river-fish.  And  indeed  all  hi^  neigh-* 
hours^  grounds  and  royalties  ^ere  free  to  him,  who 
bestowed  all  his  time  on  these  sports,  but  what  he 
borrowed  to  caress  his  neighbours'  wiven  and  dai^hr 
ters ;  there  being  not  a  woman  in  all  his  wallis,  of 

•  *  Connoisseur,*  No.  81.  "  The  picture  of  the  extraordinary 
gentlemao,  here  described,  it  now  at  the  s^iit  of  Lord  Shaftesbuiy 
at  Winbome  St.  Giles  near  Cranborn  in  Dorsetshire;  an^  Ijiii 
lively  character  of  him  was  really  and  truly  drawn  by  Antony 
Ashley  Cooper,  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  is  inscribed  on  the 
picture." 
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the  degiee  of  a  yeoman's  wife  or  under,  and  under 
the  age  of  forty,  but  it  wajs  extremely  her  fault  if  he 
was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  her.  This  made 
him  very  popular :  always  speaking  kind  to  the  hus* 
band,  farolher,  or  father ;  who  was,  to  boot,  very  wel* 
come  to  his  house  whenever  he  came.  There  he 
found  heeij  pi^iding,  and  smaiL-beer  m  great  plenty ; 
a  house  not  so  neatly  kept  as  to  shame  him  or  his 
dirty  shoes;  the  great  hall  strewed  with  masrow* 
bones,  fidl  of  hawk's  perches,  hounds,  spQniel%  and 
terriers ;  the  upper  side  of  the  hall  hung  with  fox- 
skins  of  this  and  the  last  year^sf  killing ;  here  and  there 
a  pole^^t  intermixed;  game-keepers'  and  hunters^ 
poles  m  great  abundance. 

^  Th^  park)ur  was  a  large  room  a3  properly  fur« 
nished*  On  the  great  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay 
some  terriers,  and  the  choicest  hounds  and  spaniels. 
Seldom  but  two  of  the  great  chairs  had  litters  of 
young  <^ts  in  them,  which  were  not  to  be  disturbed, 
he  having  always  three  or  fo^r  attending  him  at 
dhmer;  and  a  little  white  stick  of  fourteen  inches 
lying  by  his  trencher,  that  be  might  defend  such  meat 
as  he  had  no  mind  to  part  with  to  them.  The  windows 
(which  were  very  large)  served  for  places  to  lay  his  ar- 
rows, crosis-bows,  stmie-*bows,  and  pther  such  like  ac- 
e^trements.  The  corners  of  the  room  full  of  the  best 
chosen  hunting  and  hawking  poles.  An  oyster-taUe  at 
tlie  kiwer  end,  which  was  of  constant  use  twice  a  day 
att  the  year  round :  for  he  never  faded  to  eat  oysters 
before  dinner  and  su{^r  through  all  seasons ;  the 
Beighbouriifig  town  of  Pod  supptiedhim  with  them. 

*  The  Mgper  part  of  the  room  had  two  smell  taUes 
and  a  des^,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  church-* 
Bible,  and  on  the  other  the  Book  of  Martyrs.  On 
the  tables  were  hawks'  hoods,  befls,  and  such  ISke ; 
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two  or  three  old  green  hats  with  their  crowns  thrust 
in  so  as  to  hold  ten  or  a  dozen  eggs,  which  were  of  a 
pheasant  kind  of  poultry  he  took  much  care  of  and 
fed  himself.  Tables,  dice,  cards,  and  boxes  were  not 
wanting.  In  the  hole  of  the  desk,  were  store  of 
tobacco-pipes  that  had  been  used. 

*  On  one  side  of  this  end  of  the  room  was  the  door 
of  a  closet,  wherein  stood  the  strong  beer  and  the 
wine,  which  never  came  thence  but  in  single  glasses ; 
that  being  the  rtde  of  the  house  exactly  observed. 
For  he  never  exceeded  in  drink,  or  permitted  it. 

*  On  the  other,  side  was  the  door  of  an  old  chapel, 
not  used  for  devotion.  The  pulpit,  as  the  safest 
place,  was  never  wanting  of  a  cold  chine  of  beef, 
venison-pasty,  gammon  of  bacon,  or  great  apple-pye 
with  thick  crust  extremely  baked. 

.  *  His  table  cost  him  not  much,  though  it  was  good 
to  eat  at.  His  sports  supplied  all  but  beef  and  mut- 
ton, except  Fridays,  when  he  had  the  best  salt-fish 
(as  weU  as  other  fish)  he  could  get,  and  was  the  day 
his  neighboiu*s  of  best  quality  most  visited  him.  He 
never  wanted  a  London  pudding,  and  always  sung  it 
in  with  *  My  part  lies  therein  a.'  He  drank  a  glass 
or  two  of  wine  at  meals,  very  often  syrup  of  gilU- 
flower  in  his  sack ;  and  had  always  a  tun  glass  with- 
out feet  stood  by  him,  holding  a  pint  of  small  beer, 
which  he  often  stirred  with  rosemary. 

*  He  was  well-natured,  but  soon  angry,  calling  his 
servants  ^  bastards'  and  *  cuckoldy'  knaves,  in  one  of 
which  he  often  spoke  truth  to  his  own  knowledge ; 
and  sometimes  in  both,  though  of  the  same  man. 
He  lived  to  be  a  hundred;  never  lost  his  eye-sight, 
but  always  wrote  and  read  without  spectacles ;  and 
got  on  horseback  without  help.  Until  past  fourscort* 
he  rode  to  the  death  of  a  stag  as  well  as  any.' 
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[1622—1688.] 


XHIS  illustrious  character,  the  second  son  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  by  his  wife  Dorothy,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland^ 
was  bom  about  the  year  1622.  His  noble  father 
gave  great  attention  to  his  education^  even  in  his  early 
years ;  and  ia  1632,  when  he  went  Embassador  to 
Denmaik,  took  him  in  his  trainj^  as  he  did  also  when 
in  the  same  capacity  he  visited  Paris  in  1636.  About 
this  time,  his  genius  began  to  display  itself :  and  an 
active  life  seeming  best  suited  to  the  bent  of  hisk 
natural  disposition,  the  Etpl,  upon  being  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  procured  him  a  com- 
mission m  his  own  regiment  of  horse  in  1641 ;  and 
sent  him  over  to  that  kingdon^  accompanied  by  hi9 
elder  brother,  PJiilip  Viscount  lisle,  who  acted  as 
deputy  to  his  father.  The  Irish  rebellion  had  then 
broken  out;  and  Sidney  upon  many  occasions  dis-* 
tinguished  himself  by  his  bravery. 

In  1643,  he  had  the  royal  permission  to  return  to 
Engird  with  his  brother,  on  the  express  condition  of 

*  Authorities.  General  Biographical  Dictionary^  Memoirs 
prefixed  to  HoUis'  Edition  of  his  Works,  and  Towers'  Examu 
mation,  8^c.  of  the  Charges  brought  against  Russell  and  Sidney^ 
J773. 
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repairing  without  loss  of  time  to  his  Majesty  at  Ox« 
ford ;  of  which  the  parliament  receiving  intelligence, 
they  were  both  taken  into  custody  upon  their  land* 
ing  in  Lancashire,  The  ^Jng  suspected,  that  they 
had  voluntarily  thrown  themselves  into  his  enemies' 
hands;  and  the  event  appeared  to  justify  his  surmises^ 
for  from  this  time  they  adhered  to  the  parliamentary 
interest.  In  1644,  Algernon  accepted  a  Captain's 
commission  of  horse ;  and,  the  year  following,  waa 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  of  Cavalry  by  General 
Fairfax. 

Lord  fi^  being  shortly  afterward  appointed  by 
the  pariiemait  Lieutenant  General  of  Iseland,  and 
Gonimander  in  Chief  of  thdor  Irish  ferces,*  iJgermm 
(who  served  under  his  brother  in  that  kingdom)  pep- 
fermed  such  signal  exploits,  that  he  was  prom<»ted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Irish  Hiyne, 
and  made  Governor  of  DuMin.     The  latter  appeint' 
tnent  however,  being  tliought  too  weighty  a  toist  tat 
ISO  young  a  man,  who  was  likewise  somewhat  dissai* 
pated  in  his  conduct,  was  in  1647  transferred  to  Colo- 
nel Jones,  a  senior  officer.     Kit  upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  his  exertions  in  the  sister4skind ;  and,  in 
tecompence  of  his  services,  was  soon  afterward  made 
Governor  of  Dover  Castle.     In  1648,  he  was  nomi« 
nated  one  of  the  Members  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, appointed  to  try  Charles  I.;  but,  from  some 
cause  or  other  yet  unascertained,  he  ndther  sat  in 
Judgement  upon  that  occasion,  nor  does  his  name  ap- 
pear in  the  warrant  for  his  execution.     Yet  was  he, 
on  patriotic  grounds^  a  zealous  foe  to  tyranny  of 
every  description,  always  prpfessing  to  make  Marcus 
3rutus  his  model:  so  that,  when  Cromwell  usuiped 
the  supreme  authority,  he  opposed  him  with  great 
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!;  and  could  nev^be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
any  empldyment^  civil  or  military,  under  either  of  tha 
j^rotectors. 

By  some  writers  it  is  conjectured,  that  he  absented 
himself  from  tiie  trial  of  Charles  at  the  request  of  his 
fati)er,  whose  political  principles  led  him  to  dii^s^ 
prove  tiiat  transaction ;  though  by  the  son  it  was 
sttbsequ^itly  Vindicated  in  a  conversation  at  Copen* 
hagen,  as  *^  the  justest  action  that  ever  was  done  in 
England,  or  any  where  else."  It  ought  to  be  ob« 
served,  tiiat  t^hen  the  University  of  Copenhagen  laid 
before  him  their  alburn/^  he  wrot^  in  it  the  fidlowing 
lines,  and  subscribed  them  with  his  name : 

■  ■"  *  Mantu  hoc  inimica  tyrannis 
Ense  petit  piaddam  iub  Ubertate  quietemtf 

VtotSk  these  sentiments  compared  with  bis  labours 
in  the  <^use  of  dvil  liberty,  for  whidi  he  died,  vte 

*  A  book  v^flh  blank  leaves,  in  whidi  strsngeis  are  desired  to 
iBScribe  whatever  they  think  proper. 

t  Under  the  etching  of  Sidney's  Head  in  Hollis'  Memoirs, 
wluch  is  accompanied  by  the  flag  he  bore  during  the  civil  wars, 
with  the  simple  inscription 

Sanctus  Amor 

Fat^ijs 
Dat  Animum^ 
ia  mi^oined  the  following  anecdote : 

**  At.  the  time  when  Mr.  Algernon  Sidney  was  Embassador  a^ 
tihe  court  of  Denmark,  Monsieur  Terlon  the  French  Embassador 
iiad  the  cohfidence  to  tear  out  of  the  book  of  Mottoes  in  the 
Kuig^  LflMrary  this  verse,  which  Mr,  Sidney  (according  to  tibe 
liberty  attiywed  to  ^1  neble  straqgers)  had  written  in  it,  M(mu$ 
fuse  9  &c* 

**  Though  Monsieur  Terlon  tmderstood  not  one  word  of  Latist 
he  was  Udd  by  others  the  tneaaing  of  that  sentence,  which  he 
considered  as  a  libel  upon  the  French  government,  and  upoA 
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niay  i^easonably '  cohdnde,  that  if  amf  yft^  omaert^ 
j^aJi  had  been  formied  tor  depadag or  efmdestcQjmg 
Cromwell  as  an  iMoiper,  he  wmM  have  cordially 
joined  in^  OBiyiiig  it  into  exectition. 
.  Atter  Richard  Oomwell  had  resigned  the,  Fro« 
tectorship^  SUboi^  willingly  engaged  in  the  adijidi- 
niatartlflii  of  pnbUc  affairs;  in  May,  1659»  was. no- 
undated  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  Cousicil  pf 
State ;.and9  the  foUoMring  moiith»  accepted  the  a^ 
pointment,:in  conjunction  with  two  other  Commis* 
sioners,  of  mediating  a  peace  betweean  the  Kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Upon  tihe  ikslflfstitm,  he  was  advised  by  fab 
friends^  titooi^h  his  father's  interest  with  the  King, 
tm  get  his  name  inserted  in  the  Act  of  ObUvion ;  but 
lie  chose  rather  to  continue  an  exile  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  His  longest  residence  was  at  Rome  and 
in.  it's  environs,  where  he  received  numerous  civiMties 
fiKinL  poQKHtt  oi  tiie  fial  ciinadera^ 
esteemed  for  his  courage,  wit,  and  learning*  But 
the  Argus  eyes  of  the  English  government  were  upcm 
him;  and  a  plan,  it  is  said,  was  laid  to  assassitaate 
him  at  Augsburg,  which  he  escaped  only  by  being 
at  the  time  in  Holland.  Tired  of  paying  and  re- 
ceiving visits,  and  wishing  to  withdraw  himself  more 
from  the  world,  he  passed  into  Svritserland,  where  he 
spent  a  short  time  with  Gteneral  Ludlow  and  his 
companions  in  banishment.  He,  afterward,  visited 
France ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  as  he  was  hunting 
01^  day  with  Louis  XIV.,  that  Monarcli  took  great 
notice  of  the  horse  upon  which  he  was  mounted^ 

guch  as  was  the^  setting  tip  in  Denmark  by  French  assistance 
or  example."  (Lord  Molesworth's  Pre&ca  to  bis  '  Account  of 
Denmark/) 
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Bud  sent  to  request  him  to  ^  fix  whatever  value  he 
pleased  upon  it/  Sidney  answered,  ^  he  did  not 
^oose  to  part  with  it  at  any  price.'  The  King,  un- 
used to  such  denials,  ordered  a  proper  sum  of  money 
to  be  tendered  to  him,  and  in  the  event  of  his  revis- 
ing it,  the  horse  to  be  seized.  Upon  which,  Sidney 
instantly  with  his  pistol  shot  the  animal^  saying,  *  It 
=was  bcHm  a  free  creature,  had  served  a  freeman,  and 
should  never  be  mastered  by  a  King  of  leaves.' 

In  16779  the  Earl  ef  Leicester,  desiroos.  to  -see  Im 
son  once  morebefiore  he  died,  obtained  fiomtbe  Kii^ 
a  special  paitlon  for  aU  past  offences ;  in  cmtsequenoe 
of  which,  he  returned  home*  at  Hbe  critical  jma tuft 
ivhen  the  parliament  were  m^ging  hamMtigestjr  to  a 
war  against  France.  As  he  csnae  last  from  that 
countiy,  and  took  cMifidierable  pains  to  dissuade  his 
countrymeU^  inMr  the  measure  in  question,  shallow 
pdirtiBiitr  cmbeived  him  to  be  in  the  French  in- 
taeest :  but  he  had  other  motives  for  giving  thiar  mi^- 
vke.  He  had,  in  &ct,  been  a  spy  upaa  Ae  secret 
negotiations  of  the  English  and  i^noKh  courts^  aflA 
iiad  authentic  intelligence  Haat^a  go4id  iiMifcinlimiding 
subsisted  between  th^Uf&etomm,  and  that  the  pre- 
tended avicKty  ei  mft  Wm  only  counterfeited  for  the 
purpose  o£  M^iilbg  large  supplies  to  be  lavished  in 
cormfifcig'  the  parliamentf     If  any  one  indeed  at 

*  His  friend  the  Hon.  Henry  Sairile  also,  then  Embassador  a^ 
the  French  court,  interested  himself  very  much  upon  the  oc- 
casion. 

f  Or,  as  Burnet  in  his  *  History  of  his  Own  Times*,  affirmSj^ 
^*  of  raising  an  army,  and  keeping  it  beyond  sea  till  it  was  trained 
iind  modelled*'*  This  s\\ggestion  Burnet,  most  probably,  made 
4>n  the  authority  of  the  Russell  family,  and  that  of  Lord  Essex: 
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this  titne  was  in  treaty  fcnr  a  pension  from  Ftance^  it 
mras  Charles  himself^  who  cared  little  how  he  pro- 
cured money,  provided  he  procured  enough  to  mam- 
tain  his  mistresses  and  to  keep  his  faTOurites  m 
good  humour. 

Sidne^^s  &ther  dying  soon  after  he  arrived  in  Eng> 
land,  he  ww  under  no  farther  restraint  with  reaped 
to  his  public  conduct.  In  this  state,  of  emancipation, 
unable  to  suppress  his  indignation  at  the  duplicity  of 
the  court,  he  was  quiddy  noticed  by  the  emissaries 
t>f  government,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  compass 
his  ruin.  The  scheme  was  heartily  supported  by 
the  Duke  of  York  and  his  party,  who  detested  his 
very  name,  as  ominous  to  their  cause.  Effectual 
interest  was  made  to  keep  him  out  of  parliament: 
in  1678,  when  he  stood  candidate  for  Guildfprd ;  and 
though  he  earned  his  dectbn  on  a  second  contest,  a 
double  return  was  made  through  court-influence,  and 
he  was  rejected  by  the  decision  of  the  House. . . 

Not  content  with  this  success,  his  enemies  resolved 
toaacrifice  both  him  and  Lord  WiUiani  Russell  to  thdr 
wfety.  These  two  distinguished  men  w^e  loiown 
to  be  intimate  Mends ;  and  it  was  no  secret,  that  they 
associated  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury .  and  other 
malcontents,  who  frequently  assembled  to  consult 
4ipoti  the  measures  proper  to  guard  the  Church  and 
State  from  the  hazards  connected  with  a  Popish  suc- 
4cess6r.     At  these  meetings,  some  persons  had  even 

and  as  he  had  previously  said,  ^^some  took  Sidney  for  a  pen- 
fiioner  of  France,"  it  may  perhaps  sufficiently  protect  the  me- 
mories both  of  him  and  of  RusdieU  fVom  the  tnalevoli^nt  insinua- 
tions of  Dalrymple,  founded  upon  their  transactions  with  Baril- 
Ion— df  any  such  there  were« 
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gone  so  far,  as  to  propose  the  ex<dtmg  of  insurrec- 
tions ;  and  upon  this  last  circumstance  was  grounded 
the  indictment  for  high-treason. 

Lord  William  Russell  was  the  third,  and  at  the 
period  of  his  indictment  the  only  surviving,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Bedford ;  and,  in  order  to  strike  the 
greater  terror  into;  their  opposers,  the  court  began 
with  him.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  Duke  of  York  and 
the  Papists ;  had  carried  up  a  vote  against  his  Royal 
Highness  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords;  had  pre- 
sented the  Exclusion-Bill  *.  to  that  House,  and  upon 
it's  rejection  had  in  a  speech  at  their  bar  eloquently 
lamented  their  conduct,  and  justified  the  :assembly,  of 
which  he  was  a,  member,  for  haying  given  it  their 
approbation:  and  had  joined  with  other  friends r to 
the  Protestant  cause,  in  presenting  reasons  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  for  indicting  the  Duke  as 

*  Upon  this  subject, .Colonel  Titus  in. his  speech  observed, 
^*  That  to  accept  of  expedients  for  securing  the  Protestant  re^ 
ligion,  after  such  a  King  mounted  the  throne,  was  as  strange  as 
if  there  were  a  lion  in  the  lobby,  and  they  should  vote  that 
<  they  would  rather  secure  themselves  by  letting  him  in  and 
chmning.him,  than  by  keeping  him  out ! ' "  This  is  versified  by 
Bramston  in  his  witty  *  Art  of  Politics/  in  imitation  of  Horace^i 
Quanta  rectiils  hicy  Sfc, 

*  I  hear  a  lion  in  the  lobby  roar: 
Say,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  shut  the  door. 
And  keep- him'  there;  or  shall  we  let  him  in, 
To  try  if  we  can  turn  him  out  again  I ' 

The  poet  had  previously,  in  his  directions  as  to  preserving 
eonsisteocy  and  propriety  of  character,  Autjamam  sequereySfCf 
said, 

*  1*0  both  the  Pelhams  give  the  Scipios'  ^ind.' 
VOi;..  IV.  N 
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Br  Papist.  These  were  more  than  Sufficient  cansee 
for  de votings  him  to  destruction :  and  an  opparttinity 
unhappily  offered  itself  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Ryie-Hmise  Plot»  in  June  1G8S. 
.  This  .ptot  is  sidd  to  have  b^en  formed  by.  the  presv 
byferiam  of  die  republidan  party^  and  by  some  zealots 
of  di^nttion  in  the  church,  who  dreaded  tbd  Po|Hsfa 
successiDii.  The  design  was^  to  kill  or  to  seize  the 
King/  as  he  passed  through  the  enclosures  of  a  farm 
celled  ^  the  Rye-House/  in  his  way  from  Newmarket 
to  London,  whidi  he  usually  did  to  avoid  the  pah&c 
road.;  A*  fire*  happening  at  Newmarket,  th^  King 
(it  is  added)  returned  sooner  to  Lotidon  than  wibls 
expected^  and  before  the  assassins  were  prepared  to 
carry  tteir  nefiirious  project  into  effect  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  on  the  tw^at^^  tlnrd  of  Jvsne^  for 
apprehending  Rumfoold  the  owner  of  the  farm,  and 
several  officers  and  gentlemen,  who  were  r^presented 
as  the  principal  conspirators;  and  on  the  twenty 
eighth  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick;  a  man  of  abandoned 
character,  was  accepted  as  crown-evidenceupon  his  en- 
gaging himself  to  criminate  Lord  RusselL  The  latter 
gentleman  wa8»  in  consequence^  instantly  sent  to  the. 
Tower.  Soon  afterward,  the  same  noble  scoundrel 
was-  induced  to  extend  His  accusation  to  Algernon 
Sidney,  who  was  likewise  taken  itito  custody  by  a 
messenger,  while  one  of  the.  clerks  of  the  Privy 
Council  seized  all  his  papers. 

But,  for  the  reasdh  abov^-assigned,  Russell's  trial 
was  expedited  without  delay.  '  On  the  thirteenth  of 
July  he  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  having 
*  conspired  to  excite  insurrectjioiQ  and  febelMcm  i»  th^ 
kingdom;  for  having  compassed  and  imagined  the 
death  of  the  King:;  and  for  having  plotted  with  othei^ 
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traitors  to  seize  fain  Miijenty'd  guco^ds,  &g/  In  thd 
ferocious  determination  of  the  ministry  to  mak^  su^^ 
c^  tiieir  victim,  the  most  unjustifiable  precipitation 
was  resorted  to.  He  desiiied  to  have  '  his  tMal  jnit  i^ff 
till  the  next  day,  as  some  material  witnesses  cbuld 
hot  reach  London  till  late  at  night ;  or  at  leds<^.  that 
it  might  be  adjourned  till  Uie  afternoon  t*  biit  bot^ 
thes«  reasonable  requests  were  detiied.  He  chal^ 
lengedthe  foreman  of  the  jury :  in  this^  also,  he  was 
over-ruled.  The  sole  evidences  against  him  weW 
Lord  Howard  and  Colonel  Rumsey,  ailothei"  par-* 
doned  conspirator ;  and  the  whole  of  their  joint  evi- 
dence only  proved,  that  ^  he  had  walked  up  and  down 
in  the  house  of  one  Shepherd,  while  some  persons 
held .  a  discourse  about  iSeizing  the  King's  guards,* 
though  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  either  joined 
company  with  them  or  uttered  a  single  word. 

On  behalf  of  Lord  Russell  the  Earl  of  Anglesey 
deposedythat  '^' about  a  week  previously  Lord  Howard 
had  declared  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  his  hearing; 
that  he  knew  nothing  against  his  son,  or  any  body 
else  concerned  in  the  plot.'  This  evidence  Dr.  Burnet 
corroborated  by  declaring,  that  ^  Howard  had  been 
with  him  the  night  after  the  plot  was  discoviered, 
and  did  then  (as  he  had  done  before)  with  hands  and 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven  declare,  he  knew  nothing 
of  any  plot,  nor  believed  any,,  treating  it  with  th^ 
most  sovereign  contempt.'  Mr.  Howard,  ardation 
of  the  villainous  accuser,  related  a  conversation  with 
him  to  the  same  purport,  adding  these  remarkable 
Words ;  "  If  my  Lord  Howard  has  the  same  soul  on 
Monday  that  he  had  on  Sunday,  this  cannot  be  tru^ 
that  he  swears  against  my  Lord  Russell.    I  am  y&ty 
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Qony  to  hear  any .  man  of  -  my  name  guilty  of  these 
things. " 

To  every  impartial  person  indeed  it  was  evident, 
that  Howard's  testimony  deserved  not  the  least  de- 
gree of  credit.  Yet  a  jury,  packed  for  the  purpose, 
brought  in  Russell  guilty  of  high-treason :  and  though 
the  most  powerful  interest  was  exerted  to  save  him,  it 
had  nO'  effect ;  as  he  could  not  be  brought  to  make 
an  open  declaration  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
non-resistance.  This  was  what  the  court  anxiously 
coveted  from  a  man  of  his  family,  interest,  and  cha- 
racter ;  and  would  have  purchased,  even  at  the  high 
price  of  foregoing  the  gratification  of  their  devilish 
revenge.  HQs  firmness  in  refusing  it,  and  life  along 
with  it,  ranks  him  with  the  first  of  patriots.  It  was 
part  of  his  political  creed,  ^  that  a  free  nation,  like 
England,  might  defend  their  religion  and  liberty 
when  invaded  or  taken  from  them,  though  under 
pretence  of  colour  of  law,"  and  in  support  of  thi^ 
tenet  he  suffered  death.  He  was  beheaded  on  a  scaf- 
fold erected  for  the  purpose,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
on  Saturday,  July  21, 1688.  ♦ 

* ."  The  very  day  on  which  Russell  was  executed,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  passed  their  famous  Decree,  condemning  forii»> 
ally,  as  impious  and  heretical  propositions,  every  principle  upon 
which  the  constitution  of  this  or  any  other  free  country  can 
maintain  itself.  Nor  was  this  learned  body  satisfied  with  stigma- 
tising such  principles  as  contrary  to  the  Hdy  Scriptures,  to  the 
Decrees  of  Councils,  to  the  writings  of  Fathers,  to  the  faith  and 
profession  of  the  Primitive  Church,  as  a  destruction  to  the  kingly 
government,  the  safety  of  his  Majesty's  person,  the  public  peace, 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  bounds  of  human  society :  but  after 
cmumerating  the  several  obnoxious  propositions,  among  which 
idras  one,  declaring  <  all  civil  authority  derived  from  the  people  ;* 


The  general  outcry  against  the  juiy,  who  upon  such 
insufficient  and  corrupt  evidence  had  condemned  Lord 
Russell,  made  the  court  more  wary  in  their  proceedings 
against  Algernon  Sidney.  His  trial,  therefore,  was  de- 
laLyed  till  other  measures,  still  more  illegal,  had  been 
t^yken  to  secure  his  condemnation.  At  length,  their 
scheme  being  ripe  for  execution,  he  was  indicted  for 
high-treason,  and  bi*ought  to  trial  iii  the  Court  of 
Sing's  Bench  before  Chief  Justice  Jefferies,  Novem- 
ber 21, 168^.     The  three  first  witnesses  against  him 

another,  asserting  *  a  mutual  contract  (tacit,  or  express)  between 
the  King  and  his  subjects ;'  a  third,  maintaining  *  the  lawfulness 
of  changing  tlie  succession  to  the  crown '—with  many  others  of 
the  like  nature — they  solemnly  decreed  all  and  every  of  those 
propositions  to  be  not  only  false  and  seditious,  but  impious!  and 
that  the  books,  which  contained  them,  were  fitted  to  lead  to 
rebellion,  murther  of  princes,  and  atheism  itself!!  Such  are  the 
jabffurdities,  which  men  are  not  ashamed  to  utter,  in  order  to  cast 
odious  imputations  upon  their  adversaries ;  and  such  the  manner 
in  which  churchmen  will  abuse,  when  it  suits  their  policy,  the 
holy  name  of  that  religion,  whose  first  precept  is  to  '  love  one 
another,'  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  us  to  hate  our. neighbours 
with  more  than  ordinary  rancour.  If  <  Much  Ado  About  Nothing' 
had  been  published  in  those  days,  the  Town-Clerk's  declaration, 
that .  *^  receiving  a  thousand  ducats  for  accusing  the  Lady  Hero 
wrongfully  was  flat  burglary,"  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  satire 
upon  this  decree:  yet  Shakspeare,  well  as  he  knew  human 
nature,  not,  only  as  to  it's  general  course  but  in  all  it's  eccen* 
^ric  deviations,  could  never  dream  that  in  the  persons  of  Dog- 
berry, Verges,  and  their  followers  he  was  representing  the  Vice* 
Chancellors  and  Doctors  of  a  learned  University ! "    ( Fox.) 

An  article  in  Russell's  indictment  was,  *  the  attempting  to 
seize  and  destroy  the  King's  guards.'  "  The  guards!  What 
guairds  ? "  exclaims  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer;  **  What,  or  whom,  does  the  law  understand  or 
allow  to  be  the  King's  guards  i  "  &c.  &c.  See  his  *  Parfiamenw* 
tary  and  Political  Tracts.' 
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were  Robert  West^  CJolonel  Rumsey,  and  Mr.  ^eeUhg, 
whole  evidence  included  only  the  reports  of  others; 
To  the  illegality  of  admitting  the  evidence  of  the  latter 
Sidney  objected,  but  in  vain :  the  Judge  took  it  down^ 
und  deliteii^d  it  as  p^rt  of  the  proofs  against  lam,  in 
9Ui9niiUg  up  the  evidence  to  the  jui*y.  Lord  Howard 
then  swipire  positively,  that  *  Sidney  had  been  present 
at  two  meetings,  where  schemes  vreve  formed  fb? 
exdting  insurrections  against  the  government';  and 
that  he  had  been  concerned  in  sending  one  Aaron 
Smith  into  Scotland,  to  engage  the  disaffected  in 
that  country  to  join  the  ma}-contents  of  the  south/ 
In  addition  to  these  depositions,  the  Attorney  General 
by  a  shameful  finesse  produced  a  passage  from  Sid- 
ney's manuscript  Discourses  on  Government,  as  a 
I^oof  of  his  Resign  to  persuade  the  people  of  Eng* 
land  to  set  aside  their  Sovereign,  whenever  it  should 
appear  to  them  that  he  had  violated  his  high  trust.  ^ 

*  These,  says  the  time'-serving  author  of  the  *  True  Account 
bf  the  Horrid  Conspiracy,^  contained  rank  treason  almost  in 
every  line :  maintaining  f  That  tyrants  may  be  justly  deposed 
by  the  people,  and  that  the  people  are  the  only  judges  who 
are  tyrants;^-  and  peculiarly  concerning  this  nation  asserting 
Uiat-^he  power,  originally  in  the  people  of 'England,  is  de- 
legated to  the  parliament.  He,  the  King,  is  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  as  he  is  a  man;  to  the  people  that  makes  him  a 
king,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  king.  The  law  sets  a  measure  to  that 
subjection.  The  parliament  is  judge  of  the  particular  casea 
thereupon  arising :  he  must  be  content  to  submit  his  interest  to 
theirs,  siace  he  is  no  more  than  any  one  of  them  in  any  other 
Inspect,  than  that  he  is  by  consent  of  all  raised  above  any  other. 
]f  he  doth  not  like  this  condition,  he  may  renounce  the  crown : 
tlUt,  if  he  receive  it  upon  this  condition  (as  all  magistrates  do 
the  power  they  receive)  and  swear  to  perform  it,  he  must  ex- 
pect the  performance  will  be  exacted,  or  revenue  taken  by  those 
he  hath  betrayed/ 
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Thus  a  general  principle,  advanced  in  a  pc^tical 
treatise,  was  construed  into  k  traitorous  libel  against 
Ae  rrigning  Prince,  and  formed  part  of  the  evidence 
in  a  charge  ef  high-treason  against  the  author! — 
Sidney  made  a  short  manly  defence,  chiety  rembtt 
strating  against  the  unwarrantable  st^  of  bi^gii^ 
his  own  writings  in  evidence  ag^st  him,  *  icnd 
offering  the  most  solid  reasons  against  gimig  any 
credit  to  the  testimony  of  Lord  Howard ;  f  who  sub- 
sequently to  his  imprisonment  had  caBed  at  his  h^i^use, 
expressed  his  concern  that  *  he  should  be  brought 
into  dalnger  on  account  of  this  plot,'  and  swore  iii  the 
presence  of  God  that '  he  did  not  believe  in  any  plot» 
and  that  it  was  but  a  sham.'  This  asseveration  the 
Earl  of  Anglesey,  Ijord  Clare,  Lord  Paget,  Mr. 
Philip  and  Mr.  Edward  Howard,  and  Dr.  Burnet 
again  confirmed;  but  aB  to  no  purpose.  He  was 
brought  in  ^giulty;*|  and  the  only  favour  be- 
stowed was,  that  the  usual  sentence  of  being  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  should  be  changed  to  behead- 
ing. He  suffered  on  Tower  Hill,  December  7, 1688, 
and  met  death  with  heroic  f<»titude.  When  he 
[Aaoed  his  head  upon  the  Mock,  being  asked  l^  the 
executioner,  *  as  is  customary  in  such  cases,  *  if  he 

*  Andaffinning  that  ^th^r  might  have  been  written,  many 
years  ago  m  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Fikner,  and  written  with  no 
intention  of  publishing  them,  but  only  for  private  diversion  and 
the  exercise  of  his  pen.' 
.   t  Of  wbom  Dryden  aays, 

*  And  canting  Nadab  let  oblivion  damn, 

Who  made  new  porridge  for  the  pasehal  lamb/ 

{Absalom  and  AchtiopheL) 
^  **  Guilty!  Do  you  call  that  guilt? ''  is  inscribed  roi«nd  an 
intaglio  of  the  head  of  Sidney,  on  the  reverse  of  Hollis'  Bri- 
tannia Victris  graven  <m  a  gem  of  five  colours^ 
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shotdd  rise  again? '  he  intiepidly  repMed,  *  Not  tift 
the  general  resurrection :  strike  on. ' 

At  the  time  of  his  executiony  he  delivered  to  the 
Sherii^Ts  the  following  written  paper,  over  which 
(one.  of  his  editors  remarks)  *^  Cato  himself  would 
haye  shed  a  tear :" 

^Men,  brethsen^  and  fathers;  Mends,  countrymen, 
and  stn^nger^ ; 

^  It  may.  he  expected,  that  I  should  now  sayi 
some  great  matters  unto  you :  but  the '  rigour  of  the 
season,,  and  the  infirmities  of  my  age,  increased  by 
a  dose^imprisonment  of  above  five  months,  do  not 
permit  me-    .  - 

/  Moreover,  we  live  in  an  age  that  makes  troth: 
p^s  for  treason :  I  dare  not  say  any  thmg  contrary 
unto  it,  and  the  ears  of  those  that  are  about  me  wilt 
pmbably  be  found  too '  tender  to  hear  it  My  trial 
and  condetenation.doth  sufficiently  evidenee  this. 

*  West,  Rumsey,  and  Keeling,  who  were  brought 
to  prove  the  plot,  said  no  more  of  me,  than  that 
^  they  knew  me  not ; '  and  some  oth^rs^  equally  un- 
known to  me,  had  used  my  name  and  that  of  some 
others,;  to  give-aUttle  reputation  to  their  designs. 
The  Lord  Howard  is  too  infamous  by  his  life,  and 
the.  many  perjuries  not  to  be  denied  or  rather  sworn 
By  himself,  to  deserve  mention ;  and  being  a  single 
witness,  would  be  of  no  value,  though  he  had  been 
of  unblemished  credit,  or  had  not  seen  and  confessed 
that  *  the  crimes  committed  by  him  would  be  pardoned 
only  for  committing  more;'  and  even  the  pardon 
promised  could  not  be  obtained,  till  the  drudgery  of 
swearing  was  over. 

^  Tins  being  laid  aside,  the  whole  matter  is  re- 
duced to  the  papers  said  to  be  foupd  in  my  ^  closet  by 
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lihe  King^s  officers,  without  any  other  proof  of  their 
being  written  by  me,  than  what  is  taken  suppositious 
upon  the  similitude  of  a  hand  that  is  easily  counter- 
feited, and  which  hath  been  lately  declared  in  the 
Lady  Car's  case  to  be  no  lawfiil  evidence  in  criminal 
causes. 

'  But,  if  I  had  been  seen  to  write  them,  the  mat- 
ter would  not  be  much  altered.  They  plainly  ap- 
pear to  relate  to  a  Isatge  treatise  written  long  since  in 
answer  toFilmer^s  book,  which  by  all  inteUigent 
men  is  thought  to  be  gimmded!  upon  wicked  prin- 
ciples, equally  pernicious  to  magistrates  and  people. 

^  If  he  might  publish  to  the  world  his  opinion,  that 
'all  men  are  boni  under  a  necessity  derived  from  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature  to  submit  to  an  absolute 
kingly  government,  which  could  be  restrained  by  no 
law,  or.  oath ;  and  that  he  who  hai$  the  power,  whe- 
ther be  came  to  it  by  creation,  election,  inheritscnce^ 
usurpation,  or  any  other  way,  has  the  right ;  and 
none  must  oppose  his  will,  but  the  persons  and  estates 
of  his  subjects  must  be  indispensably  subject  unto  it;' 
I.  know  not  why  I  might  not  have  published  my  opi- 
nion ta  the  contraiy,  without  the  breach  of  any  law 
I  have  yet  known. 

*  I  might,  as  freely  as  he,  publicly  have  declared 
my  thoughts,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  they  were 
grounded :  and  I  am  persuaded  to  believe,  that  God 
had  left  nations  to  the  liberty  of  setting  up  such 
governments  as  best  pleased  themselves ; 

*  That  magistrates  were  set  up  for  the  good  of 
nations^  not  nations  for  the  honour  or  glory  of 
magistrates; 

'  That  the  right  and  pow^  of  mi^trates  in  every 
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cmintrf  was  that»  wbkh  the  laws  of  thai  country 
made  it  ta be; 

•  *  l%at  those  lainrs  weie  to  be  observed^  and  the 
oaths  taken  by  them»  having  the  force  of  a  contract 
between  magistrate  ^and.people^  could  not  be*' violated 
without  danger  of  dissolving  the  whole  fabric ; 

•  *  That  usurpation  •  oould  give  no  right :  and  the 
Hiost  dangerous  of  aU  enemies  to  kings  were  thej> 
who  raimig  their- power  to  an  exorl^tant  he!i^t 
allowed  to  i»urpers  all  the  rights,  belonging  unto  it ; 

^  That  such  usurpations  bdng  seldom  compassed 
without  the  slaughter  of  the  reigning  pers^i  or 
family,  the  w<»-st  of  all  villainies  was  theareby  re* 
warded  with  the  liiiost  glorious  privileges ; 

•  That  if  such-dectrines  were  received,  they  weuld 
stir  up  men  ta  the  destruction  of  prkices  with  iiiore 
violence  than  afl  the  pas^ns^  that  have  hitherto  raggd 
in  the  hearts  of  tike  most  unpuly ; 

<  That  none  could  be  safe,  if  suit^h  a  rewavd;  went 
{yroposed  to  any  that  <xmtd  destroy  them ; 

^  That  few  would  be  «o.  gentle  as  to.  spare  even  the 
beisit,  if  by  their  destruction  a  ^d  usurper  4^uld 
beeome-God-s  Anointed,  and  l^  the  most  execrable 
wickedness  invest  himself  with  that  divine  chj^raciter. 

*  This  is  the  scope  ^  the  whde  treatise :  the 
ii^ter  gives  such  ¥ea3ons,  as  at  that  time  ^  occur 
to  him,  to  proved  ft.  This  seems  ta  ag«6e  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  most  reverencedv  autkoBS  of  aH  times, 
nations,  and  reMgions.  The  best  and  wisest  of 
kings  have  eva:  acknowledged  it.  The  present 
K&g  of  France  has  deelared,^  that  ^kii^  hawe  that 
happy  want  of  power,  that  they  can  do  nottumg 
isonttaxj  to  the  Vms  of  thdr.  country ;'  fmd  grounds 
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his  quasrel  with  the  Bang  of  Spain,  anno  1667>  upoil 
that  principle:  King  James,  in  his  speech  to  the 
"paHiament,  anno  1603,  doth  in  the  highest  degree 
assert  it:  the  scripture  seems  to  declare  it.  If  never* 
theless  the  writer  was  mistak^t,  he  might  have  been 
refuted  by  law,  teason,  and  scripture;  and  no  man 
for  such  matters  was  ever  otherwise  punished,  than 
by  being  made  to  see  his  error :  and  it  has  not,  as  I 
think,  beei  ever  known  that  they  had  been  referred 
to  the  judgement  of  a  jury,  composed  of  men  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend  them. 

*  Bnt  there  was  little  of  this  in  my  case.  Tht 
extravagance  of  my  prosecutors  goes  higher:  the 
abovementioned  treatise  was  never  finished,  nor  could 
be  ux  many  years,  and  most  probably  would  never 
have  been.  So  much  as  is  of  it  was  written  loilg 
since,  never  reviewed,  nor  shown  to  any  man;  and 
the  fiftieth  part  of  it  was  not  produced,  and  not  the 
tenth  of  that  oflbred  to  be  read.  That,  which  was 
never  known  to  those  who  are  said  to  have  conspired 
with  me,  was  said  to  be  intended  to  stir  up  the  people 
in  prosecution  of  the  designs  of  those  conspirators ! 

'  When  nothing  of  particular  application  to  time,^ 
place,  or  person  could  be  found  in  it,  as  has  ever 
been  done  by  those  who  endeavoured  to  raise  insure 
rectioii;;,  all  was  supplied  by  innuendos. 

*  Whatsoever  is  said  of  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin, 
the  insurrection  against  Nero,  the  slaughter  of  Cali^ 
gula  or  Domitisn,  the  translation  of  the  crown  of 
Trance  from  Meroveius' '  race  to  Pepm,  and  fix>m  hS^ 
descendents  to  Hugh  Capet  and  the  fike,  was  apfdied 
by  iimuendoto  the  King. 

*  l^ey  have  not  considered,  that  if  mdti  acts  of 
itat6  be  not  good,  there  is  not  a  king  in  the  worl4 
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that  has.  any  title  to  the  crown  he  wears ;  nor  ceai  - 
have  any,  unless  he  could  deduce  his  pedigree  froirt 
the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  and  show  that  the  successioil 
had  still  continued  in  the  eldest  of  the  eldest  line^ 
and  been  so  deduced  to  him. 

*  Every  one.  may  see  what  advantage  this  would  b€ 
to  all  the  kings  of  the  world;  and  whether,  that 
faiUng,  it  were  better  for  them  to  acknowledge 
they  had  received  their  crowns  by  the  consent  of 
willing  nations,  or  to  have  no  better  title-  to  them 
than  usurpation  and  violence,  which  by  the  same 
Wiays  may  be  taken  from  them^ 

*  But  I  was  long  since  told>  that  *  I  must  die,  ot 
the  plot  must  die.' 

.  *  Lest  the  means  of  destroying  the  best  Protestants 
in  England  should  fail,  the  Bench  must  be  filled  with 
such  as  had  been  blemishes  to  the  bar. 

*  None  but  such  as  these  would  have  advised  with 
the  King's  Council  of  the  means  of  bringing  a  man 
to.death ;  suffered  a  jury  to  be  packed  by  the  King's 
SoKcitors  and  the  Under  Sheriff;  admit  of  jurymen, 
who  are  not  freeholders;  receive  such  evidence  as  is 
above*mentioned ;  refiise  a  copy  of  an  indictment,  or 
suffer  the  statute  of  46  Edw.  III.  to  be  read,  that 
doth  expressly  enact>  *  It  should  in  no  case  be  denied 
to  any  man  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever;'  over- 
rule the  mpst  important  points  of  law  without  hear- 
ing. And  whereas  the  statute  of  2ft  Edw.  III.>  upon 
which  they  Said  I  should  be  tried,  doth  reserve  to  the 
parliament  all  constructions  to  be  made  in  points  of 
treason,  they  could  assume  to  themselves  not  only  a 
power  to  make  constructions,  but  such  constructions 
as  neither  agtee  with  law,  reason,  or  common  sense. 

*  By  these  means  I  am  brought  to  this  place*    Tho 
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Lord  forgive  these  practices,  and  avert  the  evils  that 
threaten  .the  nation  from  them !  The  Lord  sanctify 
these  my  sufferings  unto  me ;  and  though  I  fall  as  a 
sacrifice  untb  idols,  suffer  not  iddlatry  to  be  esta- 
blished in  this  land !  Bless  thy  people,  and  save  theni. 
De£^nd  thy  own  cause,  and  defend  those  that  defend 
it.  Stir  \tp  such  as  are  faint ;  direct  those  that  are 
willing ;  confirm  those  that  waver ;  give  wisdom  and 
integrity  unto  all.  Order  all  things  so,  as  may  most 
redound  to  thine  own  glory.  Orant  that  I  may  die, 
glorifying  thee  for  all  thy  mercies ;  and  that  at  the 
last  thoti  hast  permitted  me  to  be  singled  out  as  a 
witness  of  thy  truth,  and  even  by  the  confession  of 
my  opposers  for  that  Old  Cause  in  which  I  was  from 
my  youth  engaged,  and  for  which  thou  hast  often 
and  wonderfully  declared  thyself.'* 

His  remams  were  interred  at  Penshurst  in  Kent, 
among  those  of  his  noble  anc^tors.  f 

*  Of  this  paper  Sidney,  suspecting  that  the  Sheri£i  might 
suppress  it,  took  the  precaution  of  giving  a  copy  to  a  friend : 
and  it  being  Understood  that  written  transcripts  were  dispersed, 
it  was  printed,  though  not  till  a  fortnight  after  the  executio]^. 

f  Two  abusive  elegies  upon  his  death,  as  specimens  ofpoli-^ 
tical  scurrility,  are  printed  in  Hollis*  Memoirs,  pp.  780 — ^783 ; 
and  an  epitaph  which,  as  being  more  just  to  his  memory,  is 
here  subjoined : 

'  Algernon  Sidney  fills  this  tomb— 
An  Atheisty  for  disclaiming  Rome ; 
A  Rebel  bold,  for  striving  still 
To  keep  the  law  above  the  will. 
Crimes,  damned  by  church-government  1 
Ah !  whither  must  his  ghost  be  sent  i 
Of  heaven  it  cannot  but  despair, 
If  holy  Pope  be  turnkey  there : 
And  hell  will  ne'er  it  entertain. 
For  there  is  all  tyrannic  reign ! 
—Where  goes  it  then  ?  Where  't  ought  to 
.    Where  pope  not  devil  have  to  do/ 
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Upon  the  mdmichdj  fkte  of  tli€»e'  t^o  martyrs  t6 
the  ISierties  of  their-  countryi  of  whom  Mf.  Fox  ob^ 
ierves  (in  the  Introductoi^y  Chapter  to  his  posthumous 
'-  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Re^  of  James 
IL')  that  '*  the  very  dound  of  th^  names  is  still 
animatiiig  to  every  Engli^maa  attached  to  their 
glorious -causey"  I  canniot  fi»:bear  inserting  the  more 
detailed  reflexions  of  the  same  congenial  historian  in 
a  subsequest  page  <rf  his  work.  After  remarking, 
that  the  con<femnatk>n .  and  execitlicm  df  Russdl 
was  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  law  and  justice,  he 
adds,  f^  The  proceedings  in  Sidney's  case  Were  st31 
more  detestable.  The  production  of  papers  contain'^ 
ing  speculative  opinions  upon  government  and  liberty^ 
written  long  before,  and  perhaps  never  even  intended 
to  be  published,  together  with  the  use  made  of  those 
papers  in  considering  them  as  a  substitute  for  the 
second  witness  to  the  overt  act,  exhibited  such  aeonw 
pound  of  wickedness  and  nonsense,  as  is  hardly  to  be 
parallelled  in  the  history  of  judicial  tyranny.  But 
the  validity  >  of  pretences  was  little  attended  to,  at 
that  time>  in  the  case  of  a  person  whom  the  court 
had  devoted  to  destruction :  and  upon  evidence,  such 
as  has  been  stated,  was  this  great  and  excellent  man 
condemned  to  die.  Pardon  was  not  to  be  expected. 
Mr.  Hume  says,  that  such  an  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  King,  though  it  might  have  been  ^  an 
act  of  heroic  generosity,*  could  not  be  riegarded  as 
'  an  indispensable  duty.'  He  might  have  said  with 
more  propriety,  that  it  wbs  idle  tcy  expect  that  the 
government,  after  having  incurred  so  much  guilt  in 
order  to  obtain  the  sentence,  should  by  remitting  it 
relinquish  the  object,  just  when  it  was  within  it's 
gra^.  .  The  same  historiaq  considers  the  jury  as 
highly  blameable>  and  sO  do  I ;  but  what  was  their 


g^H,  in  QomparisQB  of  tlmt  of  Che  conit  who  tri^ 
aod  of  *  &e  goTenmi^rt  who  proscknited,  in  thiiiii-^ 
famMts^'cmiKe?  Yet  tSie  jutj^  bemg  ^e  onlj  patty 
that  cbA  ^bk  any.cbldiir  he  stated  as  actiiig^  inde^env 
dently.  of  thegQt^mnifflt,  is  the  oiBj  otemeioAtm^ 
bj  hhn  as  hlettneaUe^  !  The  prosecutbn  is  whcdty 
cmiiitted  in  his  esnsui^^  and  sd  la  the  coult  r  this  lai^ 
net  &om  anj  teiidenkes&  for  the  judge  (iHih,  to  do 
this  mitfaor  jastiee,  is  no  fistvdarite  With  him)  hut  lest 
the  o(Sdii3  coniieadon  between  that  hraiidi  ci  the  jddi^ 
catnre  and  the  goTernmetit  should  strike  the  reader 
too  fooroSdy :  £Dr  Ji^eries,  in  this  instance^  oiight  to 
be  regarded  as  the  mere  tool  ami  instrument  (a  lit 
one^  no  doubt)  of  the  Prince^  who  had'a{^ointed  hitn 
fcH?  the  purpose,  of  this  and  similar  services.  La^dtly^ 
the  Eing  is  gravely  introduced  on  the  questioil  of' 
pardon,  as  if  he  had  had  j^o  prior  concern  in  the 
cause,  and  were  now  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of 
extending  mercy  to  a  criminal  condemned  by  a  court 
of  judicature  r  nor  are  we  once  reminded  what  that 
juchcature  was,  by  whom  appointed,  by  whom  in- 
fluenced, by  whom  called  upon,  to  receive  that  de- 
testable evidence,  the  very  recollection  of  which,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  fires  every  honest  heart  with 
indigi^tion.  As  well  might^  we  palliate  the  murthers 
of  Tiberiusj  who  seldom  pUt  to  death  his  victims 
without  a  previous  decree  of  his  senate.  The  moral 
of  all  this:  seems  to  be,  that  whenever  a  prince  can 
by  intimidation,  corruption,  illegal  evidence,  or  other 
sudi  means  obtain  a  verdict  against  a  subject  whom 
he  dislikes,  he  may  cause  him  to  be  executed  without- 
any  breach  of  *  indispensable  duty;'  nay,  that  it  is 
Van  act  of  herdc  generosity,'  if  he  spares  him  !*' 
^^  Thus  fell  Eussett  and  Si<hie«f,  ttro  names  that  wfll/ 
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it  i|(  to  be  hoped,  be  for  ever  dear  to  every  Engli^ 
heart  When  their  memory  shall  cease  to  be  an.  pb^ 
ject  of  respect  and  Veneration^  it  requires  no  spirit  of 
prophecy  to  foretell^  that  English  liberty  will  be  fast 
approaching  to  if  s  final  conswnmation*  Their  de^ 
portment  was  such  as  might  be  expected  froiti  men, 
who  knew  themselves  to  be  suffering,  not  for  their 
crinves,  but  for  their  vutues.  In  coiu*age,  they  were 
equal;  but  the  fortitude  of  Russell,  who  was  connected 
widi  the  world  by  private  and  domestic  tied  which 
Sidi^y  had  not>  was  put  to  the  ^verer  trial :  and  the 
story  of  the  last  days  bf  this  excellent  man's  life  fiUs 
the  mind  with  such  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  ad« 
micatioii,  thatl  know  not  any  scene  in  histoiy  which 
more  powerfully  excites  bui*  sympathy,  or  goes  jnor^ 
directly  to  the  heart*'' 

Sidney  left  belnnd  him,  ^Discourses  upon  Govern- 
inent.'*  v 


^  Of  these  Uie  first  edition  was  published  in  folio,  in.l698,.foy 
Tdtod^  who  first  printed  ako  Milton's  and  Harrington's  prosd 
works;  and  the  second  in  1704:  to  the  latter  was  added  the 
paper,  whicb  he  delivered  to  the  Sherifib.  But  the  best  edition 
was  published  in  quarto,  in  1772,  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Thomas  Hollis,  Esq*  This  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  much 
improved  by  the  Rev.  Jidhii  Ediertson,  contains  likewise  hi^ 
letters  and  trial,  with  some  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  Several  of 
his  letters,  also^  are  inserted  in  the  Letters  and  Memorials  of 
State  of  the  Sidney  Family,  published  by  Collins;  though  he 
himself  observes,  that  *  he  believed  he  had  burned  more  papers 
of  his  own  writing  than  a  horse  could  carry.'  An  Essay  on 
Love  was  printed  in  the  same  collection.  Mr.  HoUisi  likewise, 
published  an  edition  of  his  Trial,  in  176S. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  the  last-named  gentleman  it  appears, 
that  in  1760  qpon  a  visit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (Onsiow)  he  was  informed  by  him,  of  ^*  an  anecdote  re- 
dounding greatly  lo  tb^  honour  of  that  noble  patriot  $"  which 
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In  the  seooi^  Tolume  of  Sir  John  Dahrympies 
*  M^ndrs  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdaiid,'  published 
in  177S>  it  is  alleged  that  Lord  Riissel  intrigued  with 
the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  that  Algernon  Sidney 

'accepted  money  from  it  The  papers  upon  which 
these  charges  are  grounded,  we  are  inarmed  hy  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  are  to  be  found  in  the  DepSt  des 

'  Affaires' Etrangeres  at  Versailles,  and  were  written 
by  M.'  Barillon,  French  Embassador  iii  England  -  in 
tte  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  1 773,  was  published,  by 
Dr«  Towers,  *  Ah  Examination  into  the  Nature  and 
Evidence  of  these  Charges ; '  in  whi<:;h  the  autiior  re- 
0Kirks  th&t,  ^*  Rui9sd  and>  S&dney  were  condemned  in 
their  own  time  without  law,  and  without  justice. 
Liet  not  posterity  (he  adds)  condemn  them,  but  on 

-         *  I  •  '  » 
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uhaHl  be  <  inserted  (he  adds)  ia  the  new  intended  edition  of 
his  Discourses  on  Government/  As  no  such  anecdote  is  spe* 
cified,  upon  that  high  authority,  in  the  work  mentioned,  it 
is  left  to  conjecture  to  determine  which  it  was;  and  the  com- 
l^ler  ofHoUis'  Memoirs  conjectures  it  to  have  been  that 
part  *of  Mr.  Pelham's  speech  in  the  proceedings  against  iSir 
John  Fenwick,  in  which  he  characterises  Sidney  as  jirman,  'so 
truly  attached  to  liberty  and  the  good  of  his  country,  that 
he  would  not  have  pleaded  the  insufficiency  of  one  witness 
to  condemn  him,  even  to  save  his  life,  if  he  had'  thought 
it  ii^consktent.withihe  law  either  of  God,  or  of  man.' '  OnsIOw 
once  .declared,  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  that!  **  there  was 
some  little  colour  of  law  in  Lord  RussePs  trial^  but  Alger- 
non Sidney  was  absolutely  murthered."  This,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  a  distinction  founded  upoi^  the  more  decent  de- 
portment of  the  judge  (Pemberton)  by  whom  Russel  was  tried, 
'  and  who  was  less  of  a  brute  than  Jefiries,  father  than  any  radical 
di^rence  m  the  cases  themselves :  as  Sir  John  Hawtes,  Solicifior 
General,  who  accurately .  examined  the  circumstances  of  both, 
affirms  that,  in  both,  *  the  law,  as  well  as  the  evidence,  was  made 
upon  the  spot!' 

VOL.  IV,  O 
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the  §v^t  e¥ideocf«''  Of  the  ftutb^^Btkatgr.  oC  tbe 
pap^  upon  wliicli  t^  cbM^  ;«««  groutaded^  be 
CDHtendif^  no  proper  evidence  bit^  jet  beeii  pmdUfCied ; 
and  even  admitting  the  whobt  of  whtt  is  stated  m 
Paliymple'B  ff^pessa  to  be  tmeb  Russel  in  piaticular 
do^  not  a|9)ear  to  have  consulted  any  private  iriears 
in  his  nqi^otiation  with  the  French  minister,  or  td 
have  prcwfioted  any  measnres  wfaidx  be  conddeied  as 
detnmental  to  the  mteresfs  td  his  country.  ''  This 
youi^  nobleman  (be  fiirtber  subjoiim)  w^  not  aone 
distinguished  l^  his  noble  birth,  thafn  by  his  many 
amiable  q^^tics  and  the  ex^dtoiey  of  his  dtacacter. 
He  was  a  dutifiA  son,  an  affedimiate  hulbend,  and 
a  tender  parent ;  generally  bdored  and  esteemed  for 
bis  benevdencoj  integrity,  and  honour ;  and,  indeec^ 
his  personal  virtues  were  acknowledged  even  by  his 
enemies.  His  noble  birth  and  the  amiableness  of 
his  character,  together  with  bis  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
public  freedom,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Whigr 
interest  in  the. House  of  Commons;  aaod>  in  this 
cBpadty,  he  discovered  the  most  extreme  solidtode 
tot  the  i^eUgion  and  Uberties  of  his  cpu^ry,  at  a  tini6 
when  they  were  exposed  to  attacks  of  the  most  dan* 
^[erous  and  alarming  nature,"  Sidney  (he  obsetres) 
^  was  a  man  of  fine  genius,  studious  and  lesnied,  and 
of  drvated  sentimrats,  and  ever  animated  By  a  gener- 
ous ardor  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country 
and  the  common  rights  of  mankii^  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  bia^  diaracter  was  a 
nobkaaess  and  dignity  of  soid,  which*  ai:^)eared  sd 
strongly  in  l£s  actions  and  in  bis  writings,  as  to 
lender  it  impossible  for  us  to  believe,  but  upon  the 
fullest  and  most  certain  evidence,  that*  any  tempto«^ 
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tion  could  prevail  on  him  to  act  in  a  dishonourable  or 
unworthy  manner.  Wis  high  spuit  appears  even  m 
Ins  letters  to  his  father  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
sometimes  censured  him  for  his  imprudence,  in  avowing 
his  sentiments  with  an  openness  and  freedom  that 
were  manifestly  prejudidai  to  Mm.  But  he  had  a 
smil  above^  cfisgoise,  and  superior  to  the  litde  arts  dt 
intei^^sted  men. 

^*  Shall'  we  hastily  believe  of  the  man  capafcfe  of 
Haese  sentiments,  and  the  general  tenor  of  whose  fiie 
i^pears  to  have  corresponded  with  them,  that  he 
ccndd  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  money  from  the  court 
rf  fVance  for  an  unworthy  purpose ;  when  the 
mflexibility  of  his  spirit,  in  matters  in  which  he  be- 
leved  himself  to  be  right,  would  not  suffer  hinn 
meanly  to  supplicate  even  his  own  father  for  money, 
or  in  the  least  to  recede  from  his  prmdples,  though 
rednced  to  the  greatest  straits  and  in  a  foreign 
country?** 

Neither  does  SSdney  appear  to  have  engaged  in 
any  transactions  unfavourable  to  the  liberties  cf  his 
couatry.  After  the  time  in  which  the  money  is  said 
lahavo  been  paid  to  him,  Baiillon  observes,  in  one  of 
his  despatches  to  his  court,  ^  The  Sieur  Algernon 
Sidney  «is  a  man  of  great  views,  and  very  high 
deagMj  which  tend  to  the  estafofishment  of  a  re« 
piAKc.** 

lliese  two  illustrious  characters  were,  also,  ably 
defendied  gainst  the  isame  accusations  in  ^  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Letters  of  Lady  Russd^'  publisfaed  in 
17m 
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extracts; 

'    .  A  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

'         ■  * 

^  I  am  sorry  I  cannot,  in  all  things,  conform  myself 
^  the  advices  (tf  my  Mends.    If  theirs  had  any  joint 
concernment  with  mine,  I  should  willingly  submit 
my  interest  to  theirs;  but  when  I  alone  am  interested, 
and  they  only  advise  me  to. come, over  as. soon  as  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  is  passed,  because. they  think. it. is 
best  for  me,  I  cannot  wholly  lay  aside  my  own  ju^e-. 
Qient  and  choice.     I  confess,  we  are  naturally  in^ 
dined  to  delight  in  our  own. country,  and  I  have. a 
particular  love  to  mine.     I  hope  I  have  given  some 
testimony  of  it     I  think  that  being  exiled  from  it 
is  a  great  evil,  and  would  redeem .  myself  from  it 
with  the  loss  of  a ,  great  deal  of  my  blood^    But 
when  that  country  of  mine,  which  used  to .  be .  es^ 
teemed  a  paradise,  is  now  like  to  be  made  a  stage  of 
injury ;  tjie  liberty,  which  we  hoped  to  establish, 
oppressed ;  luxury  and  lewdness  set  up  in  it's  hdght, 
instead  of  the  piety,  virtue, .  sobriety ,  and  modesty, 
which  we  hc^d  Gk>d  by    our  hands   would   haye 
introduced;  the  best  of  our  nation  made  a  prey  vto 
the  worst ;   the  parliament,  court,   and-  army   cor- 
rupted ;  the  people  enslaved ;  all  things  vendible ;  no 
man  safe,  but  by  such  evil  and-  infamous  means  as 
flattery  and  bribery— ^what  joy  can  I  have  in  -  my 
own  country  in  this  condition?   Is  it, a  pleasure  ta 
see,  that  all  I  love  in  the  world  is  sold  and  destroyed? 
^all  I  renounce  all  my  old  principles,  learn  the  vUe 
eourt^arts,  and  make  my  peace  by  bribing  some  of 
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Ai&xi  ?  Shall  iheir  anruptioii  and  vice  be  1x17  sifiety  ? 

Ah!  bo;  better  is  a  life,  among  strangers,  than  in 

my  own  coimtiy .  upon  such  conditions.    Whilst  i 

Eve,  I  will  endeavour  to  preserve  diy  libcsrty  i  (nl  at 

least  not. consent  to  the  destroying  of  it,  .1  hope.  I 

shall  die  in  the  aame  principles  in  which  I  h^ve  liv^ 

and  will  live,  no  longer  than  they  can  preserve  me*    .1 

jhawin  my  life  been  guilt^  of  manyfoUies;  but,  as  I 

:tbmk«  of  MQ  meannesu.    i  will  not  blot  ^nd  defile 

.that  which  is  past,  .by  endeavouring  t^  projdde  for  the 

£iture.    {  have  ever  had  iin  my  mi^,  that  when 

God  shpidd  cast  me  into  such  « •condition,  as  that  I 

cainnot  save  my  life  but  fby  doing  an  indecent  thing* 

he  shows  me  the  time  is  come  wherein  I  should  sa- 

mga  it :  and  when  I  cannot  live  in-  my  own  counbry 

Jbut  by  such  means  as  are  worse  than  dying  in  It,  I 

think  he  shows  me,  I  ought  to  keep  myself  out  of  it. 

Let  them  please  themselves  with  making  the  King 

^otioifiSf  who  think  a  whole  people  migr  justly  be 

aacrifioed  for  the  interest  a;nd  pleasure  of  one  man 

jBod  a  few  of  his  followers :  let  them  rejoice  in  their 

isublflty,  who  by  betrajring  the  former  powers  have 

.gained  the  favour  of  this,  and  not  only  preserved,  but 

advanced  .themselves  in  these  dangerous  changes. 

Nevertheless,   perhaps  they :  may  find  the    Eai^ 

.glory  is  their  shame,  .his  plenty  the  people's  ipisery ; 

.and  that  the  gaining  of  an  office  or  a  little  money 

is  a  poor  reward  for  destroying  iL  nation,  which^  ^ 

•it  were prtserixed in  Uberty  and  virtue,  would  truly 

,4fe  the  most  glorious  in  the  world;  and  that  otheis 

.  may  find  they  have  with  much  pains  puix^hased  ^eir 

:4>wn  shame  and  miseiy,  a  dew  price  paid  .for  that 

rjurhidi  is  not  worth  keeping,  nor  the  )i&  that  is 
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^Mdmpmatd  t^lA  it  1%»  howMr  d  Bi^lisfi  {m#* 
Ukuumte  kme  eT<er  been  in  mddi^  lihr  iitftibii  '^oldfirag 
kvA  ^ppj9  ^ot  in  settingr  ^i  4nm,Taiykig  <(ii#  ffiteJHM 
irf*  k  tb  sirtiJsfy  the'  hiirt»  «f  bfle  otan.  Miileiiifek 
iiflttoi !  that  fit>m  »o  g^st  a  height  (tf  gfoty  ii»  fiMlA 
iRt«^  tte  fiAoet  <lespicabie  coti^on  iti  Ik^  t'^iMA^  ;  \tf 
faavkg  1^  if  «  g«K)d  depeiidi^^  »|K)to  the  IbrMth  Md 
livtt  rf  the  T3est  pa*soi»  ilft  it^  cheatdl  and  mUr'ii^ 
lineni  «h«3r  tnisled!  i<kfatnoil#  tfttflte^  ^ud  dlfid* 
in  g^  to  th^t  <^  Judas!  In  all  ptd^Mxsgijg&i, 
fwrliametils. Im^  been  tlie  palacie  of  our  libertj/HiGe 
JBWse  defenders  of  tbe  <>{^;pi'e^(l^ :  th^  who  tknUei^ 
«€Dul]tt  Midie  Kkj^,  fi^nd  keejp'ibe  bdlance  ^iini  ii^ 
4w^m  thetn  ^nd  the pec^le^  'Me  i^M?  heto»ie4wttii- 
plants  of  flit  otur  op|>i%^oi»)  ffind  a  sw^rd  £&  Ms  kaiid 
ita destroy  us'?  Uttey  themedt^d  led  i^  a  ftnv  ^iiAcs- 
4«tied  peisoAis^  Xfh^  ai^  Iriittng  to  iMf  t4Sic^  f^ 
Utt&ok^^s  hy  ibe  ixAseif  of  tte  #lidfe  n««toi^  Md 
^e  ftlood  "Of  the  moBt  wrwthf^  and  emoient  pmote 
dn  ft.  DeitesteAte^  Mbe%  WiMm  Aan  'Iftie  loMbs:  hott 
in  fashion  in  this  iA^teenaary  'ctert^  I  mean  teiMe 
nsLOiev  my  fife^  «M»f  Kbertiy, to  eax^mdk  mcsans.  When 
ithe  innocence  of  my  acti(m&  wfll  not  prbtadt  mr,  I 
wiU)  Btioy  away  tilt  the  sloinn  be  wekpassed.  in  irix^tot, 
vfhtn  Vime,  Landbert;  Hte^airigge  cannot  -Um  db 
se&ty,  i  cannot  liy#  ttt  ^  If  I  had  been  in 
England,  I  dhonld  hlive  exped^  a  l«>%te^  ^v^ 
#ieni;;  or  thongli  l^ey  may  bethe^t,  aabeka^Mdve 
j^minent  idian  Iv  I  himit  e!s^t  to  foltow  their  'e^ 
afM{ile  In  l^ffethig,  >a»  l>have  been  tlteik^x^tnpaniioli^ 
4K«itig;  i  am  tmst  in  sffM;^  dit  tive^  tn»H»iben  ii)iifii»- 
m^ions,  that  'twere  ^mb  ts  vtud  by  taf  Mmi»i  fatt'of 
ex^iectatlions  ^  fBf$mjA  and  ito^dymeMa    Wlo^tan 
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-timik  that  Hmy  3irh6  unptison  thtm  wonld  ^nplof  oMf 
or  suffier  Meto^ve  udnn  tfaejr  are  put  to  death?  If  I 
mightr  lire  attd  be  empkijred*  can  it  he  easpacted  that 
I  diould  serve  a  government,  that  seeks  such  .detest- 
able ways  of  establishing  itself?  Ah!  no;  I  have 
not  learnt  to  make  my  own  peace  by  persecuting 
and  betraying  my  brethren,  more  ittnpqent  .  and 
worthy  than  myself.  I  must  Uve  by  just  means,  and 
MFve  to  juMendS)  ornotatalL  After  ucfa  a  mani- 
festatiofn  of  the  ways  by  which  it  te  intended  Hie 
Sing  iftall  govern,  I  should  have  rencwnced  aajr 
pkce  of  &vour,  into  which  the  kindnuss  and.industry 
of  tny  friends  might  have  advanced  me,  ^hen  f 
fe«md  those,  that  were  better  than  I,  were  oidy  fit 
to  be  destroyed.  I  had  formerly  some  jealousies: 
IJie  fraudulent  proclamation  tor  Indemnity  increased 
thMi:  the  imprisoning  of  those  throe  men,  and 
ttnming  but  of  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  contrary 
to  promise,  confirmed  me  in  my  resolutions  not  ta 
return.  To  conclude,  the  tide  is  not  to  be  diverted 
nm  the  oppressed  delivered ;  but  God,  in  his  timcu 
wiU  have  mercy  on  his  people.  He  win  save  and 
defend  thmi,  Imd  avenge  the  Uood  of  those  who 
di^  now  perish,  upon  the  <heaps  rf  those,  who  in 
tljMeir  pride  think  nothing  is  able  to  oppose  them. 
H^py  are  those,  whom  God  shall  make  instruments 
of  his  justice  in  so  blessed  a  work !  If  I  can  liv«  to 
MGihMtdAjt  I  shall  be  ripe  for  the  grave,  and  abte 
to  say  with  joy,  ''  Lord^  now  iettest  thim  thy  ger^ 
wM  depart  in  peace*"*  Farewell  My  thon^ts  as 
to  King  and  iS^ate  depandfaig  tq)on  their  aetions,  no 
man  AaUtbe  a  move  Mtbfiil  servant  to  him  than  I, 
tf  he  make  the  good  and  prosperity  of  his  people  his 
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glory ;  none  more  kig  eiicmy^-.if  he  doth,  the  cbii- 
traryl  To  aly  particidar  Mends  I  shidl  be  cons^^ 
In  all  occasioos,  '•  amd  to  you  a  moit  aflScctionate 
'friend.'' 


From  *  Discourses  concerning  Government^ 


'  — *  Xhe  weakii^8s,.in  which  we  aie  born,  reand^^  us 
imabte  to  »tta«a  thej^ood  ctf  ourselves :  we  waKt  hdp 
in,  |dl  things,  especially  in  the  greatest  The  fieix^ 
barbarity  pf  a  loc^  nuiltitude,  bbund  by  no  law 
and  if^^ated  by .  no.  disdpline,  is  wholly  tiepugnant 
to  it :  whilst' eyeiy  man  fears  his  neighbour,  and  has 
:no  other  defence  than  his  own  strength,  he  iftust  lira 
in  that  perpietual  anxiety,  which' is  equally  eontrai^ 
%Q  that  happiness  aoid  that  sedate  temper  of  miiid 
?vhich  is  required  for  the  search  of  it.  The  first 
step  toward  the  cure  of  this  pestilent  evil  is  for 
many  to  join  in  one  body,  that  erery  one  may  .be 
protected  by  the, united  fprce  of  all:  and  the  various 
talents,  that  men  possess,  may  by  good  discipline  be 
rendered  juseful  to  the  whole;  as  the  meanest  piece 
of  wood  or  stone,  being  placed  by ,  a  wise  archif^et». 
conduces  to  the  beauty  of  the  most  glorious  building. 
But  every  man  bearing  in  his  own  breast  affections, 
passions,  and  vices, .  that  are  repugnant  to  this  end, 
and  no  man  owing  any  submission  to  his  neighbour; 
none  ,will>  subject  the.  correction  •  or  restriction  of 
themselves  to  another,  unless  he  also  submit  to  the 
^ame  rule*  •  They  are  rough  pieces  of  timber  or 
l^ne,  which  it  is  necessary  to  deave^  saw,  or  cut : 
this  is  the  work  of  ^  skilful  builder :  and  h^  oniiy  is 
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icapable  of  erecting  a  great  &bnc,  who  is  so:  Mx^a^ 
'trates  are  political  afchitects ;  and  they  only  ooi 
iperfonn  the  woii:  incumbaat  on  them,  who  excel  m 
•political  virtues.  Nature,  in  variously  fraihnag  .the 
minds  of  men,  according  to  the  variety  of  uses  in' 
whi^  they  may  be  employed  in  order. to  the  institii* 
4i(m  andlpieservation  of  civil  societies,  must  be  our 
guide  in  allotting  to  ewfy  .one  his  proper  work. 
And  Plato^  observing  this  varietjr,  nttgms,  ^  That 
the  laws  .of  nature  omnot  be  more  absimily  vioktedj 
'than  by  giving  tiie  g^emment  of  a  people  to  sudi 
as  do  not  excel  others  in  those  arts  ^nd  virtue?^  that 
tend  to  the  ultimate  ends  fot  which  governments  stie 
institute;'  By  these  means  th«se  who  lure  slaves  lly 
"nature,  or  rendered  so  by  their  vices,  are  oftetf  set 
abovd  those,  that  God  and  nature  had  ^ted  fix*  th^ 
dinghest  commands ;.  afid  sodetied  which  silbfifist  ody 
by  order  faH  into  ccoruption,  when  all  o^er  is  so 
j^posterously  inverted,  and  the  most  extrnne  con- 
jiisakm .  introduced.  TbSs  is  an  evil^  that  Solomon 
detteted:  JFb%  is  set  in  gtcai  dignity^  and  the 
rich  sit  in  low  places ;  I  have  seen  servants  upm 
horses,  and  princes  walking  as  servants  upon  jthk 
mrth.  They,  who  understand  Sdlcmion's  language, 
will'  easily  seib  that  the  rich  Itnd  the  princes  he 
-means  are  such  oidy  who  are  ridi  in  ;  virtue  ajul 
wisdom,  and  who  ought  to  be  preferred  for  those 
qualities :  aiid  when  he  says,  *  a  servant  that  rdgnetli 
is  one  of  the:  three  things  the  earth  cannot  bear,'  he 
can  only  mean  such  as  deserve  to  be  servants.  Fdr 
wheri'theyreign,they  do  not  serve,  but  are  sefveici 
hy  others}  which  pafeetly  agrees  with  what  we  learn 
from  Plato^  and- plainly  shows,  that  true  philosc^hy 
is  p^^^fie^ly  confoarmable  with  what  is  taught  us  l^ 


i  dhoold  aUoitr  t<i  our  avtiibi'  that  Aristotle  ki  time 
wotidBf  *  it  veems  to  mame^  not  to  be  natoiial  for  tme 
MMn^te  he  lord  cf  tall/the  dtiaeBi^  smoe  ike  city  ma^ 
AtM*^  equds^'  liid i^)€ak the opiiiioB  of  otfaeiB aasufter 
tiim  iiii(  <nfii»  «nd  shcmid  omleas  tint  lie  bikI  fae 
mosbsi?  Plsto  did  acknowledge  «  Inrtaral  inafuaM^ 
anumg  menr  it  would  be  tootiiing  to  Ids  ynupose:  for 
tte  ineifoidity^  and  Hie  rationiil  fiuperioittjr  due  &> 
gome  or  to  am  by  remotk  of  that  iiiei|ualii?p^,  ^^d  mt 
proceed  from  blood  or  extraol»oD,  and  had  noHk&ag 
{mtriai^cal  in  it ;  but  confiisifeed  soleljr  in  Jthe  idi^tuea 
«if  the  persons,  hf  wMch  tbef  were  rendered .  moie 
*  lible  than  ^Aheris  to  perform  their  ^ty  for  thie  good 
i£  the  society.  Ther^re,  if  these  witiiovs  are  to 
ht^  tnidtod,  wh«tsoe\rer  piaoe  a  man  is  ad;ranodd  to  hi 
%^dity^  it  is  not  ^  Mi^  own  stite,  but  fin"  ttot  of  the 
9itjx  and  wearenot  to  at^  mho  was  his  fiarther? 
dot  ^SHitataiie  M»  tirtaes  hir^btion  toit?  This  in- 
ikiees  a  necessity  •of  ^UstingttadHing  between  a  siin|ilet» 
w^  a  !rela1ivev  inecjfuatity ;  for  if  it  wa*e  possible  for  a 
KMOi  to  hav6  great  virtues,  «nd  yet  no  way  baieficsai 
to  the  society  d  which  he  is,  or  to  have  some  one 
«ke  thai  renders  them  weless^  he  could  have  no  pra^ 
tonoe  to  mi^traticai  power  more  than' any  otiber. 
Ttiey^  who  tare  e^afiy  free,  ma(y  equally  enjoy  their 
fteedom;  bat  the  powers  that  eanoiily  be  exeouiad 
by  sndir  as  are^fndowed  with  gr€«it  wisdom^  juatioi^ 
asid  vdour,  can  belong  to  none,  nor^lie  niglitly  eon-* 
^ferred  upon  any,  e:%oept  sttch  as  e^eelin  those  virtues^ 
iA»A  if  BO  Mch  can  be  fimnd^  dU  aie  e^puilly  by 
ttn^  'topdBrt;itipate  <if  th6  hotnomn^  annes^  to  Aagt^ 
trai^;  and  hvw,  wixich  is  said  ^  be  ^written  reason/ 
(MnMt  jttMly  ^lOt  lAidse  i^^bMl  «M«tte^  whldl  it 
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VBiteii»  faatii  idcpnsised^  nor  dtfvesd  Asm  ^9Asmtk 
aatum  inrth  ciuItccL  It  caimot  aafo  loi^  tla'^^ 
Mr  i^Bires  kmgs,  wi&onit  Antwtoflwtg  tSiat  which,  if 
we  l>efieiie  SaiMmm  tad  liie  Spirit  by  wbkh  he  spai^ 
Jtbe  eHiith  Mamt  imnr.  T%is  VAf  ^mav^,  whut 
LawgfaRita  Awnre  to  te  reputed  wise  ift  jpost,  and 
mkmk  dbeceei  xxr  wnctioiis  dught  to  he  reputed  Lawsw 
AristoAlB,.  procoedang  i»|r  this  tule^  raflier  tdb  at 
wbo  is  natutalfy  a  idsg»  tiutti  w^keTe  We  should  find 
htm ;  and  after  hanog  given  tiie  highest  pitsdses  to 
this  true  listurai  idi^  and  his  go^enitnenft^  he  if&AA 
not  to  diecisre  that  iii  ^xm  t«att»  in  firtue  equal  «t 
iofferkir  to  otiiers,  to  be  m  mete  isnraamiy,  cfireii  .tbe 
wiorst  of  afl»  as  it  is  tiie  conrupdDn  of  the  best^  {or^ 
ea  oor  author  calllB  it»  ^  the:  most  divine')  and  sucb 
aa  €Mi  be  fit  mify  ]fer  tisose  baxterous  a»i  stufrf^d 
mlioiis  wliidi,  .tkough  .beaBD^  the  shape  of  mm, 
«e  Ultie  difierent  fixim  beaat&  Whoever  atiGce&s/ist 
wiH  froia  AiistotleV  Words  infer,  that  Bature  faaa 
dbss^ed  cxk  joan^  or;isucoesau>D  of  mei^  to  he  tcmb 
of  t^merjr  coMitrjr,  micrii  show  that  man  to  be  ety^ 
tkmsA  with;  aU  tht  tvirltwi  that  render  hkn  ^  iot  m 
ignBk  EH  office,  whidi  he  does  not  bear  f<a*  liis  own 
jdeasure,  ghxry,^  or  pvl>fit,  but  ^  iftie  gtK)d  TKf  Ihoe^ 
tiiafc  iufe  wider  htm;,  and,  if  that  be  not  done,  he 
wmA  look  aft€fr  oth«r  patrons  than  Aristotle  for 

OpBUlCRI*' 

j-H^^  Men  ixvMmk  and  kdttstrioiis^  when  ^y  i 
ftr  tittemadver  and  their  Miitttfy :  1^^  es 

hmt  in  all*  4die  atk»  d"  war  4nd  figffloa,  W^hl^n  «h«|f 
4an6)d  up  iii  $4<lrta««s  OK^rdses^  »3d  tsd^  bjr  th€!fr 
ikthera  and  niaBters  to  ^jeice  te  fli^  jionours  gained 
bjr  th^to  9  iftey  t^e  their  to<in(^>  when  the  gcK>d  ef 
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Cfrary-  particular  man  is  comprehended  in  the  puUie 
prosperity,  dnd  the  success^  of  their  achievaoEients  is 
iinprdved  to  tibie  general  advantage :  they  undertake 
hazards  aiid  labour  for  the'  gbveminenty  when  it  is 
ju^ly ,  adminiptesred ;  when,  innodence .  is  safe,  and 
virtue  honoured ;  when  no  man  is  distinguished  from 
the  vtilgar,  but  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  brevery  of  their  actions ;  when  no  honour  is 
thought  top  gre^t  for  those,  who  do  it  eminently, 
unless  it  be  sudi  as  cannot  be  communicated  to^  others 
of  equal  merit :  they  do  not  spare  their  persons^ 
purses,  or  Mends,  when  .the  puhUc  powers  are  em^ 
ployed  for  the  public  benefit,  and  imprint  the  like 
Infractions  in  their  children  from  their  infancy*  :  The 
disdpUne  of  obedience,  in  whidh  the  Romans,  were 
bred^  taught  them  to  command ;  and  fbw  Wwei^  ad- 
^tted  to  the  magisti-acies  of  infeiidr  .rank^  till  ihsf 
hsA  given,  such  proof  of  theor  virtue  as  inight  de^ 
serve  the  supreme*  Cindnnatus,  CainiUus^  Fapyriufi^ 
JM[amercus,  Fabius  Maximjos  were  not  .made  dictiU 
iors,  that  they  might  learn  the  duties  of  the  office ; 
Imt  because  they  were  judged  to  be  of  such  .  wisdona^ 
^valour^  integrity, .  aind  experience^  that  they  might 
lie  safdy  trusted  with  th^  highest  powers:  and^ 
whilst  the  law  reigned,  not  onq  was  advanced  to  liiat 
hctnoiu*,  who  did  not  fuUy  answer  what  was  expected 
fromhim.  By  this  means  the  dty  was  so repteniahed 
with  men  fit  for  the  greatest  employments,  that  even 
|n  it's  in&ney>  when  three  hundxckl.  and  six  of  the 
Pabii  (quorum  neminem,  says  livy^  ducem  sperne^ 
ret  guibuslibet  ttmporibus  senatm)  were  killed  in 
one  day,  the  city  did  lament  the  loss,  but  was  not  so 
weakened  to  give  any  ad.vantage  to  their  enemies : 
Bn4  wh^  every  i)HB  d  th^se  who  had  b^n.  feminent 
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tefore^tii^  second  Punic  war^  Fafmis  Maximus  onljr 
excepted,  bad  pm^ed  in  it,  others  arose  in  their^ 
pte^s,  tvlio  surpassed  them  in  number  and  were 
equal  to  them  in  virtue.  The  city  wa&  a  perpetual 
spring  of  such  men,  as  long  as  liberty  lasted:  but 
that  was  no  sooner  overthrown,  than  virtue  was  torn 
.  up  by  the  roots ;  the  people  became  base  and  sordid  t 
the  small  remains  of  the  nbbflity  dptfafid  andeffe* 
minate ;  and  their  Italian  associates  becoming  like  to 
tiiem,  the  empire,  ^  whilst  it;  stood,  was  only  sustained 
.  by  the  strength  of  foreigners. 
•  *  Tlie.  Grecian  virtue  had  the  same  fate,  ,and  ex* 
pired  with  liberty.  Instead  of  such  soldiers  as  iif 
their  time  had  no  equals,  and  such  generals  ofarmie^ 
and  fleets,  legislators  and  governors,  as  all  succeeding 
ages  have  justly  admh^d,  they  sent  out  swarms  of 
fiddlers,  jesters,  chariot-drivers,  {dayers,  bawds,  flat- 
terers, ministers. of  the  most  impm^e  lusts;  or  idle, 
babbling,  hypocritical  philosophers,  not  much  better 
than  they.  The  emperor'is  courts  were  always 
crowded  with  thia  vermin :  and  notwithstandmg  the 
,  necessil^  >  our  ^  author  imagines,  that  princes  must 
needs  .understand  matters  of  government  better  than 
magistrates .  annuaUy  chosen,  they  did  for  the  most 
part  prc>ve  so  brutish,  as  to  give  themselves  and  the' 
woriid  to  be  governed  by  such  as  these ;  and  that 
without  any  great  prejudice,  since  none .  could  be 
fi3und  nu>re  ignorant,  lewd,  and  base  than  them* 
selves. 
•  '  It .  i»  absurd  to  impute  this  >  to.  the  change!  of 
times :  (or  time  changes  nothing ;  and^  nothing  was 
changed  in  those  times  but  the  government,  and  that^ 
changed  aU  things.  This  is  not  accidental,  but-  bc^' 
cordmg  to^  the  .rules  given  to. nature  by.  Qod,  int 
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pm^  mfm^^QAn^  a  woewtsr  of  peipeMd^dUU 
Isviiigf  their  caumi.  Fruiibi  am  alwufs.  of  tbe  wne 
nature  jrkh  the  aeeds  andi  rottts^  fixmi  irhtch  tiHtjr 
come,  aqd  ivee»  an  kncvwn  by  tka iiiuito  4bey .  fatai^; 
a&  ii  man  b^ets  a  man,  and  a  heaat  a  famsi.  Tbiit 
acfiietjr  of  wdB,  whidi  ocimttt;utea'agf»venMnoAt.u}Km 
tke  fotiiidatiim  of  juatide,  virtue^  mi  ^  conunmr 
good,  wfll  alsiira}at  hare  men  to  |MX>mote  thoaft  fnda; 
add.  that,  which  intend  the  ad vanoemmt ;  of  com 
macoTfl  desms  and  vanitjr,  will  ahojiad  »thb9e  thartr 
will  fcHnent  them.  All  men  f€^w  ttiat#  whiefa  fetma 
ad^Ant^^w  to  themadvetu.  Such  aaara  fared  uEbder 
a  good  dkCij^e/  and  aee  that  all  henefttB,^  ps»aand 
to  their  ooimtay  hy  virtiuma  ^diona,  i^admind  to  '&& 
honour  and  Advantage  cf  iJietaMfdreti^  tb^  dUdsai^ 
iSHendfi  and  relati<ms^  contract  fib^m  tfadir  iofittu^  ^ 
lovj^  to  the  puUic,  wd  lo(^  ujion  the  fMupon.  con;^ 
cen^ent^  as  tlmr  own.  When  they  b^^e  kaioit:  inr 
be  Tirtuous,  and  see  thai  virtue  is  in  ecieem,  tiasjp 
aeek  no  (^tber  pi^efmnenta  than  anc^  ad  maj.  be; dii«< 
teined  that  way ;  and  no  country  ever  nianted  gvttt 
numbefs  vi  excellent  men,  where  this  method  waa 
established.  On  the  other  side,  when  it.  is  evkftenfe: 
that  the  best  are  desjtised,  hated,  or  marhad.  ilat  &r 
destruction;  aU  tilings  calcukit(sd  to  the  JionQurnr 
advantage  .di  one  man,  who  is  ofiben  the  worsts  or 
governed  by  the  worst ;  honjonrs,  riches,,  cemmaadsh 
and  dignities  4i^o^ed  by  his.  wiH,  and  hie  favour 
gained  only  by  a  most  obsequious  respect  or  a  pie» 
6^ded  affection  to  his  person,  togettier.  with  a  servile 
obedience  to  Ins  commands  -^rail  apphcatton  to  viru 
tuoijs  actions  waSl  oeaae ;  and  no  man  eaaaag  io  m»* 
der  Umiself  or  his  children  worthy  <tf  igKe$k  ^mglkff^ 
vnakt^  8^ch  as  desire  to  faai^  than  wfll  by  iittte 
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Intri^MKy  nm^ptkin,  Mcuittty,  and  flaltex^  en* 
deiirmir  to  mtke  waj  to  Hiem :  bf  vhicli  meau  tMf 
BMrit  ina  siiort  tter  cmnes  to  be  sbcMsti^m  ftS 
0«t  in  Roms  WiMA  as  the  Cdesars  b^fMr  to  ragn.' 


tt0fc  wiiat  Ttdgar  opuitoiii^  ftet  ^Atcuotmiaawaekk^ 
lEoduoed  to  curb  tynumy/  deamrw  no  answer:  tar 
our  <|uefitiim  h^  iriiether  CKoetonn  of  gorernment  be 
fnaei¥bed  to  itt  by  GMI  aad  nature,  or  we  »e  Idk 
aeoor^by  ta  4air  cmth  imderstaiiding  to  eamtitute 
sock Jii  ioemtefi  to  ourselves  As  f<n»  demooiacy,  btf 
m9^9»f  nr^t  he  pleases  of  it;  and  I  belies  it  can 
mit  md^  with'  the  Mnvenieiice  of  a  small  town,  to- 
^Mt^^atned  with  such  drcumstanees  as  att  seldom 
tmaiiiu  Bat  this  no  way  obliges  n^en  to  run  into  th^ 
^ftibex*  externa,  inasmuch  as  the  variety  of  forfeas 
between  mere  democracy  and  absolute  monarchy  is 
ahuost  Infinite.  And  if  I  diould  undertime  to  say, 
there  never  was  a  good  government  in  the  woiid,  that 
iaA  not  consist  oi  the  three  simple  species  of  sio- 
narchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  I  think  I  mighC 
make  it  good.  Tbis  at  the  least  is  certain,  that  the 
gov^mmrat  of  the  HefareWs,  instituted  by  God,  had 
a  jiad^,  the  great  sanhedrim,  and  general  asseml^etf 
of  Ihe  peo(>Ie.  S^iarta  had  two  Ungs,  a  senate  of 
twenty  dght  chosen  nien,  and  the  Hke  assemUied. 
All  the  Dorian  cities  had  a  chief  magistrate,  a  senate^ 
and  occasional  ass^nUies.  The  cities  of  Ionia, 
Atbms,  and  crthms^  had  an  archon,  tlie  Areofkigitai 
^.,  and  afl  judgements  emcBxmog  matters  of  thtf 
greatest  importance,  as  well  as  the  eleetion  of  kii^ 
and  juc^ments  upon  appeals,  remamed  in  ibe  pwfiei 
afk^rwml  consuls  representing  Idbgt^   wd  vested 
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with  equal  poww,  a  moi:e  numerous  senate^  and  BioKt 
fiie^pient  meetings  of  the  j^eq>le.  Venice  has  at  thia 
da  J  a  duke,  the  senate  of  the  Fregadh  and  the  gireafc 
assi^mbly  of  the  nobilitj,  which  is  the  whole  city,  the 
rest  of  the  mhabitants  being  only  ^  mco/^,"  not 
^  cives;"*  and  those  of  the  other  dtiej  or  countries  are 
ai&x  subjects,  and  do  not  participate  of  the  govemment.' 
Qjenoa  is  governed  in  like  manner ;  Lucca  not  unlike 
tpthem*  Germany  is  at  this;day  govamed  by  am 
emperor,  tiie  princes*  or  great  lords  in  their  aevanal 
precincts}  the  cities  by  their  .own  magistrates,  and 
by  general  Diets  in  which  the  whole  power  of  the 
nation  resides,  and  where  the  emperor,  princes,  nobi-: 
fity,, and  cities  have  their  places  in  person,  or. by: 
their  deputies.  All  the  northern  naticms,  which> 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire  possessed 
tbe  best  >provufices  that  had  composed  it,  were  imdev 
that  fdrm  which  is  usually  called  the  Gothic  polity. 
They ;  had  king,  Icxrds,  commons,  diets, .  assemblies  of 
^t^tes;  cortes,  and  parliaments,  in  whidi  the  oove-; 
reign  powers  of  those  nations  did  reside,  and  by^ 
which  they  were  exercised.  The  like  was  practised 
in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Sweden, .  Denmark,  Pdahd. 
And  if  things  are  changed  in  some  of  those  places 
within  th^se  few  years,  they  must  give  better  proofs 
of  having  gamed  by  the  change,  than  are  yet  seen 
in  the  world,  before  I  think  mysdf  obliged  to  change 
my  opinion. 

<  Some  nations,  not  liking  the  name  of  *  king,'  hav^ 
l^yen  such  a  power,  as  kings  eiyoyed  in  other  {i^bces 
;  to  one  or  more  magistrates,  ^ther  limited  to  a  certain, 
time,  or  left  to  be  perpetual,  as  best  pleased  them-^ 
fidves :  others,  approving  the  name,  made  the  dig- 
nity purely  dective. .  Some  have  in  th^ir;  elecitiona 
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{iiiadpally  regarded  one  family,  as  long  as  it  lasted: 
otiiers  considered  nothkig  but  the  fitness  of  the  per- 
9on»  and  neserved  to  themselves  a  liberty  of  taking 
where  they  pleased*  Some  ImTe  permitted  the  crown 
to  be.  hereditary,  as  to  it's  ordinary  course;  but  re- 
strained '.the^ pow»,  and  instituted  officers  to  inspect 
the  piMeedings  of  kings,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  were  not  violated  Of  this  sort  we^  the  Ephari 
of  Sparta,  the  Main  du  Palais  and  afterward  the 
Constable  of  France,  the  Justiciar  *  in  Arragon^  the 
Reichs  Hofmeister  in  Denmad:,  f  the  High  Steward 
in  England:. and,  in  all  places,  such  assemblies: as  are 
befoi^  mentioned  und^  several  names,  who  had  the 
power  of  the  whole  nation.  Some'  have  continued 
i<»ig,  andit  may  be  always  m  the  same  ttfrm ;  others 
have  changed  it.  Some  being  incensed  against  their 
kings,  as  the  Romans  exasperated  by  the  villainies  of 
Tarquin,  and  the  Tuscans  by  the  cruelties  6f  Mezett** 
tius»  abolished  the  name  of  *  king.'  Otheri^  as  Atheni^ 
Sicyon,  Argos,  Corinth^  Thebes,  and  the  Latins^ 
did  not,  stay  for  such  extranities,  but  set'  up  other 
gQvenunents  when  they  thought  it  best  for  them*- 
selves ;  and  by  this  conduct  prevented  the  evils  that 
usually  £all  upon  nations,  when  theb  kings  dege- 
nerate into  tyrants,  and  a  nation  is  brought  to  enter 

*  See  Heyl.  Cosm*  p.  288. 

f  Count  tJblefeld  was  tleichs  tlofinetster,  or  Lord  High  Stew-. 
ard  of  tHe  kingdom  of  Denmark,  about  the  middle  of  last  century. 
In  the  year  1651,  he  was  displaced  for  treasonable  practices, 
and  Joaohkn  Gerstorf,  another  nobleman  and  senator,  appointed 
in  his  room.  He  continued  in  this  important  office  till  the 
memorable  revolution,  which  happened  in  Denmark  in  the  year 
166&;  when  the  kingdom  was  changed  from  aii  estate,  little  dif- 
fermg  from  aristocracy,  to  an  absolute  monarchy^  and  the  office 
of  Rekhs  Ifofineist^  ceased  of.  course. 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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bito  a  war  fay  which  all  mmy  be  losts  and  ncMduBg 
can  be  gained  whic^  was  not  their  ewn  befine. 
The  Romaris  took  not  ihk  sahitary  conne ;  the  vm- 
chief  was  grown  up  before  they  percdired,  or  set 
^emselves  agaiiist  it.  And  when  the  effi^rts  of  pride, 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  lust  were  gvewp  to  such  a 
height,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  endaved,  tiiey 
coii^  not  free  theniselves  witiiourt  a  wajr^  And 
whereas  upon  oth^  oceasions  their  nctorieef  had 
tHTought  them  mcvease  of  stowgd^  temtory,  and 
glory,  the  fxAj  reward  of  their  virtue,  in  this  was,* 
to  be  detiveied  frcon  a  {dague  they  had  imadvisedly 
Buflaped  to  grow  taa^  amoag  them*  I  coofisss^  thiB 
was  iBOSt  of  all  to  be  esteemed:  for  if  they  ha4 
been  overthrown,  theiv  c^endition  under  Tarffoim 
woifld  ha^e  been  more  intolBvUe,  than  i^  they  had 
ftllen  under  the  powa*  of  Pyrrhua  or  Annihal,  and 
all  their  fi^wing  prosperity  was  the  &idt  of  tiidr 
recovered  Ubarty.  !Qut  it  had  been  much  better  to 
have  reformed  the  rtate  after  the  death  ef  on^  of 
their  gqod  kings,  than  to  be  bropght  to  fight  for  their 
livea  against  that  abt^oiinable  tjnmt.  Our  autliov,  m 
pursuance  of  his.  aversion  to  all  that  is  good,  £si^ 
j^ixfves  i^;  and  wanting  reasons  to  justify  his  ^UUkep 
aocordmg  to  the  custom  oi  impostors  aqd  cheats,  has 
recourse  to  the  ugly  term  of  a  *  back-door,  sedition, 
and  fiiction :'  as  if  it  were  not  as  just  for  a  people,  to 
l;3,y  a?ide  their  kingSi  when  tjiey  receive  nothing  but 
fevO,  «m1  oai;!  yatipnqjly  bope  foj  ^lo  b^n^  by  tibewt 
as  for  gthos  to  set  them  up  in  ei^pectation  of  good 
from  them.  But  if  the  truth  be  examined,  notlnng 
ynH  be  found  more  orderly  thap  the  changes  of 
gov^mnvent,  or  of  th^  persons,  and  rw^  o^  l^bpn^  tbA( 
governed,  which  hav«  beem  mAdfi:  by  maogr  nationaw 
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ike  etemrt  he  hlEkd  wofn^^  the  Fltebch  ^ave  it  to  Meito^ 
reu4,  who  nifMte  ifesembted  him  in  virtue.  Iii  pi^ocesii 
of  time,  when  thfa  tBCe  also  degenerated^  they  were 
rejecfedS»  and  Pepi)¥  advanced  to  the  throne :  andthcl 
most  remote  hi  l!4ood  of  hi£f  descetidents  hafltlg  otbsti 
%eetf  pf^&iMd  before  the  nectresrt,  and  bastehis  heftff^ 
tibe  legltniiiiie'i^ne,  they  were  at  kst  afl  Md  a^^de ;; 
and  Hkeci&sm  renliaind  toi  thi^  diy  ih  the'  tlttiaif  o^ 
Hifgfc  Gs£peU  &»V9iiGm  ii  was  bestowed  upon  iidi 
Y^ei^tion  of  Charles  of  hCM^.  In  ISke  maline^  3i<» 
GtttHkm  tbdc  Dm  Stoicho;  liuite^dtted  the^  mme$ 
second  son  tb  A1i]j1io!»9&  the  Wise,  be&l^  AJ^jMiltf  d 
De6b6tdhdo,  son  dt  Hk^-  dder  tarother  Fe^^and. 
Tk»  states  of  A^Mgoxi  pvcferved  Mtrtin/  btoUbr  to 
JtokK^  I,  befbre  Mary  lui^  daug&tef'  maiytad-  to  Ibe 
CMbt'de  F^  tk(Migl«  fbniadies:  w^  Mt  ekctodedl 
frMft^  tib^  suece^sfe«k:  and  tlia  hmme  of  Mstfia*  tftm 
«i^07y  that  erown  bowir  Jwm  daughter*  to^  Vcardfaaaoik 
fo  t&ali  aiiit  4nat^oittl»9  fedbgdo^^^  have  be(M 

adv^iced:  b^K»e  tiit^  le^tidiaJte  b^ftlie)^.  Henrji^ 
CmxrOr  of  Itanslaoian^  basttttd^  «(»  Alpfa<msi0i»  XI; 
ULiwg  of  CfiMite,  eebeived  tAe"  cM%n$^  ag  a  rewaiNl 
of  tlie  gdodf  utne^  h^  had  d^ne^  to  li^  eoMtf^ 
agwMt  hiff  bfother  Peter  4be  Cvue^  witte^  anf  ve^ 
•gafdhe^  tOitiie'hoQse  oi  Id  CerdUr  descended  ftoM 
Alpftdnso  ^  D^iheredado,  which-  tO'  this  diay  nevef 
enjo>«df  ai^  greater  honour  than  t^at  of  Duke  cte 
Medttna  €eH;  ttct  long^  afterward  the  PorVngtiese^ 
eono^iMg  ^  (ttdihe  of  the&*  King  Ferdinand  and  his 
diBnigllttr«iarried(tO>  John  &&gi  of  Castib,  reacted 
hi^afid liev unde by  ti^e  &ttie^s^  side,  and  gn/ire  th« 
€MWYi^  to  Joh%  a  to^^  o^  Catati^a^ra^  and<  ba^and 
to  an  unde  of  Fercttnantf  theii^  Mngi  i^boui-  the^  be- 
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guming  of  this  age  the  Swedes  deposed  their  King^ 
SigUmund  for  bemg  a  papist,  and  made  Charles  his- 
unde  King.  .  Divers  examples,  of  the  like  nature,  in 
England  have  been  alread^jr  mentioned.  All  these 
transportations  of  crowns  were  acts  performed  by 
assemblies  of  the  three  estates  in  the  several  ting* 
doms ;  and  these  crowns  axe  to  thiff  day  enjoyed 
under  tities  derived  from  such,  as  were  thusr  l»rougfat 
in  by  the  deposition  or  rejection  of  those,  who  ac* 
cording  to  descent  of  blood  had  better  titles  than  the 
present  possesscn^.  The  acts,  tha?ef<»re,  were  Iaw:ful 
and  good,  or  they  can  have  no  title  at  all;  and  they^ 
who  Qpade  them,  had  a  just  power  so  to  do. 

If  otur  author  can  draw  any  advantage  from  the 
resemblance  of  regality  that  he  finds  in  the  Romim' 
consuls,  and  Athenian  archonsi  I  dhall  without  envy, 
leave  him  the  enjoyment  of  it;  but  I  am  much  nufr* 
taken^  if  that  do  not  prove  my  assertion,  that  those 
governments  '*  were  composed  of  the  three  sim{de 
species^''  For  if  the  mdnarchical  part  wits  ii^thenv 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  aristocratical  wios  in  tiie 
senate^  or  Areopagifa,*  wad  the  democraticid  in  the 
people.  But  he  ought  to  have  remembered,  that  if 
there  was  something  of  monarcidcal  in  those  govern-*^ 
ments,  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  popular^ 
there  was  something  of  aristocratical  and  democra* . 
tical  in  those  that  were  called  regal ;  which  justifiieat. 
my  proposition  on  both  sides,  and  shows,  that  the 
denomination  was  taken  from  the  part  that  prevafled* 
And  if  this  were  not  so,  the  governments  of  France^ 
Spain,  and  Germany  might  be  called  *  democracies,* 
and  those  of  Rome  and  Athens  *  monarchies;'  because 
the  people  have  a  psat  in  the  One,  and  an  image  of 
monarchy  was  preserved  in  th^  other. 
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"^  If  our  author  will  not  allow  the  cases  to  be  alto- 
f;et)ier  equals  I  thuik  he  will  find  no  other  difference, 
than  that  the  consids  .and  archons  were  regularly 
node  t^  the  votes  of  ihe  xxmsenting  people,  and 
4>rderly  resigned  their  power,  when  the  time  was 
expired  for  wiiich  it  was  given.  Whereas  Tarquin, 
Dionysius,  Agathodes,  Nabis,  Phalaris,  Csesar,  and 
Almost  all  his  successors,  whom  he  takes  for  complete 
monarchs,  came  in  by  violence,  fraud,  and  comip- 
tion,  by  the  help  of  the  worst  men,  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  best,  and  most  commonly  (when  the  method 
was  once  established)  by  that  of  their  predecessors, 
"Who,  if  our  author  say  true,  were  *  fathers  of  their 
coimtry !'  Xhis  was  the  rpot  and  foundation  of  the 
p^  ^vemment,  that  deserves  praise.  This  is  that 
which  stanaped  the  divine  character  upon  Agathocles, 
JDionysius,  and  Caesar,  and  tha.t  had  'bestowed  the 
same  upon  Manlius,  Marius,  or  Catiline,  if  they 
Iiad  gained  the  monarchies  they  affected.  But  I 
suppose  that  such  as  God  has.  blessed  ^ with  better 
Judgement,  and. a  due  regard  to  justice  and  truth, 
will  say  that  'all  those,  who  have  attained  to. such 
greatness,  as  destroys  all  manner  of  good  in  the 
places  where  they  have  set  up  themselves  by,  the 
most  detestable  villainies,  came  in  by  a  *^  back-door;" 
itnd  that  such  magistrates,  as  were  orderly  chosen  by 
a  i^ntUing  people,  ,were  the  true  shepherds,  who  came 
in  by  tte  gate  of  the  sheepfold,  ^nd  might  justly  be 
called  the  niinisters  of  God,  so'  long  as  they  performed 
their  duty  ia  providing  for  the  good  of  the  nations 
€oiaiiutt«»l  to  thev 
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[1610— 1686.3 


J  AM£S  BUTLBB*  the  seventh  Earl  ^nd  firsi 
Puke  of  0rplo^cl9  wa3  Ibprn  in  1610^  and  at  the 
age  of  thr^  7ears  w^  carried  over  to  IrdatH^^ 
His  fl^ther  Viscovnt  Thurles,  being  drown^  in  ^619^ 
in  his  passage  tq  Ei^^^d,  he  jreturn^d  with  his  xnon 
ther  (!l^ahethj  daughter  of  Sir  Jphn  Ppyntz)  fi;om 
Irelapd,  and  m  the  foUowing  y^ar  i^sided  for  a  short 
time  with  a  Popisli  schoolmaster ;  who  educated  hiia 
in  the  errors  pf  the  Bomish  Church,  till  he  v^ 
placed  hj  Eong  Jamps,  as  a,  w^d  of  the  crown,  in 
the  hou|{e  of  Arqhbi$iiQp,  Abbot ;  Us  Majesty,  though 
he  had  at  that  time  seized  uppn  hi§  ^gr^dfather'g 
estate^  granting  him  oidy  ^Oi.  J)(;r  ai}».  for  thesupr; 
port  of  himself  apd  his  servai\t,  and  making  the  Pij-. 
mate  no  aljowanpe  for  his  maintenance  or  education^ 

♦  Authorities.  Sapin*s  History  of  England^  Salmon's 
Chronohgical  Historian^  Jjelsxii^M  ffUiory  43f  Ir^iandf  dareii* 
don's  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  f  and  Biographia  Bntat^'^ 
nica* 
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By  Abbot  he  is  said  td  faaVe  been  first  iiiiibrtictM  id 
the  pruidples  of  Profte^aatisli^  to  wbkli  he  adheireil 
tiU  his  death. 

At  sixteeOf  h^  quitted  Lwibefh  f<»f  the  lOof  of  hul 
grMd&thar^  Who  with  fab  Ubetty  had  itcovtnred  « 
oiisUeittlMe part  of  Ub  property;  aiui  bebgnO  hmg^t 
confined  to  his  former  penurious  sdlowance,  he  tA* 
ga|^  in  the  (H^£iiary  amutemeoits  ^f  Mt  1^  Amdng 
tfaese^  he  wm  mote  particuhnrlj  deKgliled  with  the 
pcvfiMBAittoes  of  the  theatre;  to  thM  seveial  ^the 
eminent  fdafjeits  had  the  henoi^  of  las  acqiriottttaee^ 
In  his  di¥^FSi(»9»  however,  he  did  not  Idse  a  due  n^ 
gard  to  the  r^paftttion  of  kb  fertwne ;  for  the  estate 
tf  his  rdatTon  Lord  Presteil^  whidi  had  been  vide6tl]F 
rent  from  the  House  of  Ch^Baond,  havhag'  devolved 
to  sm  heu-ess,  he  married  ber  in  l6S0,Altttd  ^hus 
taMinafted  the  fadailj^feud. 

About  two  yeari  aAferWaord  by.  his  grandinther'^ 
di»tfa  he  became  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Mmg  mtah 
fellj  of  an  enterprising  (Character  (under  the  Counte-i 
ttance  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  then  hoind  Deputy  of 
Ireland)  immediately  engaged  in  public  aflans*  Thii 
Countenance  originated  iii  a  terj  afikgular  occurrente. 
Animosilies  m  the  Irish  parMaiaent  had  risen  so  iHgh^ 
that  it  was  feared  their  debates  would  terminate  is 
Mood;  upon  whidi  Strafford  published  a  P)roelai»A-- 
tkm,  forbidding  any  man  to  sit  in  either  House  with 
his  ftword.  These  weapons,  therefore,  were  delivered 
by  them  on  entering  to  the  UAer  of  the  Bla^ 
Rod,  w!ho  stood  ready  to  receive  them.  The  1^1 
oi  Ormond,  Jbowever,  raised  to  surrender  his ;  and 
when  th^  U$h^,  with  some  ruden^»,  enfiirced  hill 
d^^nd^  replied,  ^  If  he  had  it,  it  should  be  in  hlft 
body.'    Upon  this,  the  Deputy  inquired  the  reason  of 
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his  disobedieiice ;  and  received  in  answer  the  wAt,  hy 
which  he  was  summoned,  as  Earl  of  Qrmond,  to  sit 
in  parliament  girded  with  a  sword.  Henc^fbrward, 
his  Excellency  held  him  in  particular  esteem ;  and  on 
returning  to  England,  reconunended  him  to  the  Privy 
Council  as  one  likely  to  prov^  an  able  servant  o£  tl»s 
Crown. 

In  1640,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  raise 
troops  in  Ireland,  the  care  of  mfildng  the  leties^  and 
ascertaining  their  maintenance  from  the  paarliament-. 
ary  fonds,  was  reposed  in  the  Earl  of  Qnnond.  This 
army  was  to  have  rendezvoused  at  Camckferg;u%  and 
thence  to  have  be^n  transported  to  Scotland ;  but  the  ' 
padiication,  which  soon  afterward  ensued,  superseded 
the  execution  of  the  design. 

In  I64l  broke  out  the  Irish  rebellion,  an  insup* 
rection  rendered  memorable  by  the  cruelty,  which 
for  many  years  de^cdated  that  unhappy  country.  It^s 
most  furious  leader  was  Sir  Phelim  O'NdOi,  who 
opened  the  horrid  scene  by  seizing  the  castle  of 
Charlemont,  a  very  important  fort  upon  the  Pass  of 
Blackwater. 

The  perfidy,  with  which  he  transacted  this  part  of 
his  scheme,  was  a  natural  prelude  to  his  subsequent 
barbarities.  He  sent  word  to  Lord  Charlemont,  the 
governor,  that  ^he  would  that  day  be  his  guest  ;*'  and 
an  entertainment  was  accordingly  provided,  to  which 
(as  was  not  uncommon  in  those  times)  great  numbers 
resorted,  as  to  a  general  festival.  His  Lordship  had 
one  company  of  soldiers  in  his  garrison ;  but  they  not 
suspecting  danger,  and  being  fully  disposed  to  par* 
tidpate  iii  the  general  merriment,  laid  aside  their 
arms  and  mingled  with  the  company.  The  table 
was  spread,  and  all  yiras  feasting  and  ,^^ty  till 
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toward  evening;  when  Sir  Phelim^.&idmg  his  ac- 
conqplices  entered  and  every  danger  of  resistance  re- 
moved^  seized  Lord  Charlemont  and  his  family,  while 
his  fdUowere  murtibiered  or  secured  the  soldiers,  and 
toc^  possession  of  the  castle. 

On  the  same  day,  many  other  chieftains  raised 
tfai^  septs,  and  endeavoured  with  various  success  to 
take  possession  of  the  towns  in  their  neighboiu*hood. 
They  now  grew  rapidly  stronger,  as  they  were  ab- 
solute masters  of  the  open  country,  and  had  there- 
fore sufficient  means  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  needy 
peasantry.  The  whole  district  of  Cavan  was  reduced 
by  Philip  O'Reily,  and  seven  others  by  other  leaders^ 
m  the  fiorst  week ;  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  had  col- 
lected, within  the  same  short  interval,  a  body  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  men :  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Irish  to  rebeL  But  is  it  not,  likewise,  a 
sufficient  proof  that  they  had  received  proportional 
provocation ;  and  that  the  Enghsh  had  forgotten  the 
courtesy,  with  Which  disputed  titles  ought  ever  to  be 
enjoyed? 

^  The  followers  of  O'Neil  had,  obviously,  soon  learnt 
to  take  pleasure  in  blood :  and  so  much  had  he 
heightened  their  ferocity,  that  if  they  happened  to 
have  no  prisoners  to  destroy,  they  would  amuse  them- 
B^ves  with  seizing  the  cattle  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  torture ;  cutting  off  the  legs  of  sheep  or  oxen,  and 
leaving  them  to  expire  in  lingering  agonies.  This 
savage  tendency  their  leader  encouraged  by  his  own 
example ;  always  breaking  out,  whenever  he  was  ac^ 
ddentally  discomposed,  in  some  horrible  and  useless 
act  of  cruelty.  At  one  time,  he  ordered  his  noble 
prisoner  Lord  Charlemont  to  be  shot ;  at  another,  he 
massacred  great  numbers,  to  whom  he  had  himself 
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promised  quarter:  in  short,  he  every  i»f  inveated 
or  eKerdsed  new  ferms  of  faarbaritjr^*  . 

'  It  vms  upon  this  occasion,  that  tihe  Earlcf  O^mmmI 
fecdyed  his  first  milkaTy  appointosent  froBi  dtaides  L 
in  an  affectionate  letter  (doled  Edintrnigfa,  October 
1641)  dettzing  him  to  take  upon  him  ike  comm^d 
of  the  snayp  as  lieutenafit  General  of  his  Miye$ty1» 
fixrees  in  Ir^md. 

In  oms^uence  of  tihis  eonUDdission,  he  serred  hit 
Sovereign  with  aH  tibe  seal  which  bravery  and  fid«ttky^ 
oould  hnqpire;  thoisgh  not  witii  tiie  suco^si  whidl 
might  have  been  escpeeted,  had  he  been  at  libarty  ta 
form  his  own  measures^  and  to  improve  tlioM  oecar-i 
sional  advantages,  which  the  ddays  of  the  Lords  Jua^ 
tices  freqnoitly  eompcHed  him  to  Aitego.  Ia  the 
mean  time,  he  was  craapelled  to  straggle  wilSi  nuiak 
faerless  cahimnie^)  which  his  laytiky  )g»6bM^  dreW^ 
upon  him;  far  at  this  time  the  prevaflmg  party  m 
Esigland  began  to  cl^nge  the  Kiag,  mnong  ^ilb&:  at* 
temptsngaimt  the  constitutioo  and  the  idKgioa  of  the 
reahn,  with  the  crime  of  having  encouraged  the  Irish 
BefadOion*  Havijog  defisated  the  rebdb  hdwwer  at 
Kihnsh,  and  distinguished  himself  by  man j  ether 
adikvements,  his  Majesty  whose  sdfam  wa^e  m  wcbf 
a  situation  that  he  had  nothisg  but  honours  to  be-* 
sto!Wt  in  1642  created  him  Mapquis  of  Onuond. 

'About  the  sraae  time,  the  deciaaon  q£  a  dispute  be* 

♦  The  accounts,  however,  which  have  been  generally  pro-» 
pagated  of  thii  horrid  massacre,  are  in  many  drcimistuiees 
very  remote  from  truth.  It  is  asserted,  that  <at  least  ISC^fiGO 
Enghsih  weiPt  destroyed;^  and,  tCK  aggravate  the  horrer^  iH  is 
adcfed  that  <  they  w&fe  ^  bul^hered  in  one  day !'  But  it  i& 
certain,  that  these  was  no  particular  day  appointed  for  this  fiS'* 
tlonal  carnage ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  numbers  mas« 
sacred  did  not  exceed  one  fourth  of  the  number  specified,  *  ^ 
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jhroen  hSm  noi  the  ISaA  of  Lcicerter  (then  JLoid 
Iieu4ei)«nt)  autliorised  him^  ia  the  absence  of  tiiat 
Smctioii9iy»  to  dispose  of  such  posts  as  dMnild  became 
.ncaot  in  the  tamy.  But  this  new  Agtdtj^  with  di 
It's  infiuenoe,  ceidbcred  no  real  staneiigth;  and  Jiewtt 
onlj  exposed  to  the  mtotification  of  seang  hinisetf 
naside  to  <di£^7  his  gratitnde  to  his  royal  master  lijr 
any  iaqpcvtant  service.  Some  fisroes  were^  indeed^  dft- 
spatched  to  his  assistance;  but  under  contaaandera,  wiio 
joatiier  pneirmted  timn  pcoaMtedtiie  aupimssiiMi  of  the 
rebds  by  thdr  indiscriminate  piflage^  nnnelcnting  ae^ 
^reotjf  and  ungoTemaUe  insijbordinaitiqn- 

In  ihe  spnig  ef  tbe  yeax  164S»  an  expeditiim  was 
|srq|efited  for  the  omqiKst  of  Ross  and  Werfcifd*  Of 
these,.Onnond  would  soon  hare  been  able  to  talcethe 
finsty  at  tbst  time  but  weakly  g^arraSonedy  had  not  the 
Jnstiiaes  m^Jected  to  send  bin  both  ammunition  and 
▼iotuak  for  his  soldiers.  Under  these  drcnnntances^ 
it  was  judged  neoeasary,  by  oounteifieitiiig  n  retreat^ 
to  kiduoe  tibe  enemy  to  saBy  out,  and  oome  to  an  en«- 
g^geaaent  Hie  stfltntagem  sucaceeded :  tke  rdbel  anny 
was  ckfeatod;  and  tiie Marquis,  gaoning posBeBsian  af 
the  €ijpeit  i^euntfy*  supplied  his  troops  &r  a  riioit  time 
wiidi  abu^daatt  pMtisiflmL 

Wh&a  these  wi^e  esdiaustod,  howesrer,  they  were 
oompdled  to  break  ^  and  ntum  to  Dublin,  where 
th^  w»3e  ^ain  te  lepreaent,  to  renoastrate,  to  pe* 
tition,  and  to  starve.  The  Justices  were  unwiUii^ 
Aat  the  Kiig  should  receive  any  correct  iidSormation 
af  the  state  of  the  natiw,  or  of  the  ariny:  Oiaoond 
therefixR^  who  was  not  e^pmlly  mdined  to  make  his 
Soirereign  cmitemptftie,  despatdied  without  thrir 
oancorrence  a  narrative  eimcerted  between  Mmseif 
and  several  of  the  Privy  CoundL 
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This,  with  other  accounts  to  the  same  purport, 
produced  sudi  an  effect,  that  the  Lord  Justice,  Sir 
William  Parsons,  was  at  length  removed  from  his 
office.  But  the  change  of  one  <^  the  Governor^ 
though  it  retieved  the  Marquis  from  some  of  his  em- 
Jiiarrassments,  contributed  very  littie  to  the  support  of 
his  armj,  whose  necessities  grew  daily  more,  press^ 
ing,  as  the  Papists  were  constantly  estteiiding  their 
quarters  in  all  directions. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  at  length  judged 
^pedient  to  propose  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  a 
cessation  of  arms ;  and  accordingly  a  commission  to 
treat  was  transmitted  to  the  General,  which  though 
he  highly  approved  of  the  measure,  he  knew  not  how 
to  set  On  fi3ot 'without  disgrace  to  his  employer. 

For  theKing^s  honour  it  was  necessfoy,  that  the  first 
overture  should  be  made  by  the  rebels;  and  it  was 
likewise  proper,  that  the  Council  should  sdtemnty 
avow  their  conviction  of  the  unpractieafaility  of  esta- 
blishing peace  by  any  other  means.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure overtures  from  the  Irish,  agents  were  employed, 
who  after  long  deliberation  prevailed  upon  them  to 
propose  iEt  cessation  for  twelve  months;  and  to  de- 
prive 4he  Justices  of  any  pretext,  that  the  negbtiatioB 
had  bean  set  on  fi)ot  either  without  their  concurrence 
or  in  opposition  to  their  advice,  the  Marquis  de^ 
manded  in  foil  council, '  Whether  any  man  could  sug- 
gest a  proposal  more  honourable  for  his  Miyesty,  or 
more  advantageous  to  the  State,  than  that  of  a  ces- 
sation ? '  Still  fiurther,  to  prevent  any  observations 
to  the  discredit  of  his  courage  or  of  his  loyalty,  he  de- 
clared, *  That  if  the  Justices  and  Council,  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  the  cohditimi  of  the  public 
finances,  could  procure  only  10,0002.  (half  in  money. 
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imd  hatf  in  ammimitioii  and  proviaidns)  he  would 
contmue  to  {nosecute  the  war  with  all  hii  power/ 

U^pbn  this,  the  Mayor  of  Dabfin  and  some  of  the 
most  wealthy  dtiifeps,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
attend,  avowed  their  c^anion,  that  *  frdm  the  exhausted; 
state  (€  the  country  no  sudti  levy  ooukL  be  made*^ 
The  Maitpiis  was,  therefore,  at  fiill  fiberty  to  pursue 
his  own  measures:  but  the  rebels,  fiiUy  sensibte  of 
their  superiority,  were  not  easSy  to  be  persuaded  to 
fiivourable  terms.       '  - 

Mnrnt  this  time,  likewise,  arrived  a  Commissioner 
frcHn  the  Pope,  with  a  suppty  of  numey  and-  wiHi 
stores  dP  war.  Hiese  added  great  weight  to  the  in- 
fluence^ which  his  Holiness  exerted  in  oj^xising  the 
cessation :  but  there  were  in  the  Popish  army  itfen  of 
rank  and  reputation,  who  still  retidned  a  feeling  of 
duty  toward  the  King,  and  who  ardently  wished  to 
put  ^  stop  to  the  desolations  of  their  country.  These 
persons^  eamestiy  supported  the  measure,  and  by  their 
means  it  was  at  last  ad<qpted. 

Hie  Articles,  indeed,  were  not  ratified  till  Septem- 
ber ;  and,  during  the  interval,  the  Irish  had  not  only 
gathered  in  their  own  harvest,  but  had  fiequentiy 
ventured  by  night  into  the  English  quarters,  and  car- 
ried off  theirs.  The  dday  however  was  unavoid- 
aide,  where  so  many  persons  of  different  interests, 
opinions,  aiid  inclinations  wa:e  to  be  consulted. 

This  cessation,  while  it  brdke  the  union  and 
rehixed  thp  ardor  of  the  Papists,  was  pronounced 
by  Ormond's  enemies  an  unseasonable  concession; 
and  loud  damors  were  raised,  as  if  the  Protes- 
tant interest  had  been  betrayed.  But  the^e  com^^ 
{daints  had  no  weight  with  hi9  Majesty*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  influence,  flddity,  and  diligence  of 
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*h»  Mavquis^  becjame*  so^  eoMpkttduii^  that  im's^m^ 
afterwspiel  reeei^  th&^myrd  ^  mtt^,  ^  lieut^timit 
of'IrelaiiA  flu*  tlie  dtterdfert  <if  «6dlf  Ai*^py  ^^^ 
ctoni^  fettd  ppoce^fed  t<»e  fer,  tiv  yield  to  ^  gbv^fm^ 
nent  wfik^  vrals  vniSneuf  ftlM  to^  support  ifseff^j 
wi^b  (miy  ft  T^rjr  smafi  didtlfict  pn^sl^d^tb'  dbey^i 
Mi  whiiA  possei^sed  no  adrantage,  eiftee^  ^i  of  it^ 

To*  enifeavbur  to  reMn  all,  i^thout  l^t^iig'  ^^ 
means  of  recompensing  any,  and  to  commaHH^  wftlloriff 
the  p&wer  of  compiaSiaSovtf  wej^  afd^oB  ffmeliibns. 
There  w^:e  feft,  who  thcROg^t  thisir  dttty  d£  so^  nUrteH 
importaiiee,  bs  tobe  prefeMUd  to^  their  intet-est ;  and 
many,  e?as  of  tbese  who  w^re^  naturally  mcline^-t^ 
ttie  r%hf,  in  the  Astracfien  of  oj^posffe  motii>e9  w^f^ 
wiaWte  correctly- 16  det«pinine  thefr  oww  dimxi.  In 
the  midstof  these  perplexltle^rit^'w^  expected  that 
he  i^ukt  send  some  assistanee  to^  ttife  RoyaHste :'  itrt 
armle&  couM  net  he  enKsted,  ms  transported,  Wfthofft 
pay  or  provision ;  and  he  wafe  unprerri^d'  with  htf&it. 

The  Irish  duru^  the  eessatSm^  by  wtaeh  some  de* 
lapes  exf  a  permanent  peace  could  not  %Ht  beexcited, 
diespotrhed  eommissiaiiers'  to  CMbrd,  ta  treat  wtiih 
the  Kmg.  Thessie^  hsvmg  fi*st  pFOp€>sed  condSions 
wMdb  eauld  not  without  reproa^i^  be  g>rEmted;'  in  a 
few  d»y»  mod^BFated  thehr'  demands^;  ineis^Rg  chfetfy 
on  the  abvogaltidu  of  the  penal  hm^  against  recM«iitli> 
the  right  ef  enjoying  postili  and  officer  m  the  gerem* 
ment,  the  exritisiim  from  parliomeirt  ef  dB  persons 
who  had  not  prep^Nfy  wklwthe^islmid,  andf  ageneral 
act  of  oliri^ion  whi^  iriiiould  secure  bo<^  the  persons 
anflb  the  estates  of  thoae^  to*  whom*  itappMedi 

Tii^  these  weire  added  Mfaer  proposition^  lesa  im* 
portant  i»  tibehr  oiyeet,  «  kss^^itmsive  ii^thdr  eon- 
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sequaiMes :  upoo  whkh,  the  treaty  wa$  whollf  reu 
ftnred  to  1^^|d[avqvi8  ^f  Qnnond,  bs  one  by  hmg  in- 
tereoune  aeqvamted  with  the  comfitkm  of  Irriand, 
and  by  personal  iniuenoe  enabled  to  apply  hbiis^ 
moat  ^eetlipaty  t»  the  partidilair  pveju<&3es  and  des^na 
€^  the  rebel  Oomimssioiiers.  He  entreated  leave^ 
however^  to  ref^n  his  office  to  some  other  person, 
whose  shoidders  were  more  competent  to  the  bnr^ 
tlien.  But  bffi»e  any  answer  eould  aamre  ta  his 
request,,  the  peace  was  conceded,  without  any  coin 
cessions  dBslKl^mtageoiis  to  the  Protestant  refigion, 
or  derogatory  from  the  royal  honour.  Upon  tMs^  the 
Marquis  sot  out  on  a  progress  through  the  i^nottf 
parts  of  the  idimd.  He  had  not  gone  fikr,  before 
he  reeelired  mteHi^uce  of  a  design  hud  by  O^'Neil 
and  Preston  to  surprise  him,  and  to  Ahtc^  him  ta 
consent  to  new  and  less  &vouraMe  terms;  He, 
therefSsre,  retmned  to  DubBn  with  the  utmost  ex- 
portion. 

Hie  Pope'a  nundo  now  found  himsdf  master  of 
the  ftdd;  and  that  Ms  deiagns  might  no  longer  be 
obstructed,  he  led  his  army  to  Kilkenny,  and  im- 
prisoned the  Supreme  Council,  which  he  had  found 
indisposed  to  eomj^y  with  his  proposals.  He  next 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  invested  them 
with  the  public  authority,  and  assumed  the  unlimited  * 
dhection  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs. 
The  Papists,  rendered  insolent  by  their  successes, 
with  the  Txew  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Lieute- 
nant's dignity^  ordered  their  forces  to  besiege  Dublin. 
This^  city,  notwithstanding  some  appearances  of 
dissension  between  (yNeil  and  Preston,  Ormond  had 
strengthened  and  provisioned  as  well  as  he  could; 
the  Marchioness  and  other  ladies,  with  a  view  of 
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&kcaaxBpng  the  workmen,  having  carried  faacAcets  c£ 
mould  to  form  the  trenches.  But,  tiiougfa  fortificatioiis 
might  be  built,  victuals  could  not  be  produced  m  an 
exhausted  country.  His  enemies  therefore,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  his  distresses,  had  o^y  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  supplies :.  in  consequence  of  which 
he  must  have  submitted  at  discretion,  had  he  not  de» 
livered  up  both  the  dty  and  his  commission  *  to  the 
parliam^tary  deputies  and  the  army,  to  whom  his 
royal  master  had  desufed  they  might  be  resagoed  ra- 
ther than  to  the  Irish.  On  the  admisaton  of  the  new 
garrison,  the  confederate  Irish  returned  into  the 
country,  where  it  was  now  become  necessaiy  for  th^n 
to  unite  against  a  mate  potent  enemy. 

Qrmond's  adherents  were  equally  hated  and  ,mBr 
pected^  on  every:  side<  Forlorn  however^  as  his  con» 
dition  was,  when  he  left  Dublin  he  could  not  .forbear 
declaring,  with  the  cheerfidness  which  usually  acf 
companies  great  minds,  ^  That  he  expected  to  return 
thither  in  a  state  of  prosperity;'  though  the  troops 
of  Charles  were  at  that  time  subdued,  his  garrisons 
surrendered,  and  he  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  most 
implacable  enemies. 

The  Marquis  nevertheless,  whose  attachmait  did 
not  depend  upon  fortune,  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  England  waited  upon  Chaiies  at  Hanqitoii 
Court.  .  Here  he  was  admitted  to  that  confidoj^c^, 
which  fidelity  so  laag  tried  might  justly  expect ;  ai^ 
upon  offering  to  resign  the  lieutenanqr,  in  which  he 
had  been  able  to  effect  so  little,  was  answered  thut 
*  he  must  keep  his  commission  to  a  time  of  better  f^rr 
tune;  for  that  no  other  should  supersede  him  in  i^ 

.  *  In  July,  16*7.  i 
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»tfttl6ii  whkfi^  to  h^d  m&i  sb  aUf .'  With  «& 
ktadness  dti  tb^  pm.  of  hi^  King^  he  was  bjr  no  iseUw 
ifi  d  stdte  g€  faftppiness  at  sisfetf ;  bfebi^  lidt  o^;^  M^ 
fba^  lirith  a  de^  ^ympsdhy  in  tlie  toy  A  ^AkMtmiis^ 
but  likewise  h^a^tedhfn^^witti  peihk)!!^  dSif66Mks^ 
arMng  fi*om  the  debts  winch  hd  tttiA  cbjttrajd^fc^ihe 
pcrblic  service.  These  indeed  Wete  so  d^jitfegisJrir,  «fc? 
tcf  ftirhish  him  with  a  plaiisiMe  pi^tie^^f  for  gdng  ^ 
peiv$^ly;  though  hid  real  motites  wer^  aft  oitlei^ 
fiftWft  t^  Cdmtftittee  at  Defby  House,  d^ed  FdbfiKiary 
I€S18,  requirhig  him  to  *  send  them,  ^[)M  Ms  psrolte 
of  honour  and  under  his  own  haiid,  an  asMmmsr 
tlmt  he  would  not  during  his  residence  in  Englihd 
attempt  any  thin^  prejucfidal  to  the  pai^ment^ 
vmmdency'  Heapprdiended,  also,  thiit  ^ey  otiljr 
witnted  a  descent  excuse  to  seize  his  person ;  and  ww» 
iilibraied,  that  '  a  warrant  had  actually  b<^n  issued 
fiir  that  purpose/ 

It  was  prudent,  therefore,  to  provide  fof  Ms  Sove-^ 
pi^%6*s  interests,  by  securing  bis  own  BBerf y ;  and  he 
liccotdthgty  proceeded  by  ihe  way  of  Hfifefiii^  and! 
IXe{^,  to  pay  his  respects'  to  the  Qlieen  and  the 
Prince  at  Paris,  whence  he  corresponded  With  the 
SariiEf  of  Loiidon,  Lauderdale,  aiid  Lanerick  in*  Scot- 
lafid  by  flie  meahs  of*  St  John  Hamilfoii;  wtile 
ttfi^^a^  ^e  mediiiifi  of  Colonel  Bde^ty  he  kept  up,  in 
irekud)  ih^  co^e^f]^^]MdeHe;e  Ti^indi  he  had  previously 
diifled  wHh  L^^  IndEliqtiS]!]^. 

He  had  nof  befetf  IdWg  itt  the  French  capStal  before 
agfenfeai  deputed  by  «ie  Genkal  Assembly  to  the 
Qb&immid  the  Prince,  aMred  ftbm  Ireland  to  sug^ 
g*r  the  iie4!te6sity  ^  a  peacif.  .  ,    ;  i 

The  Marquis'  return  to  that  kingdom  being  judged 
ili^GBiyejBpo^is^  be  adofrfi^  iky  saVe  it, 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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he  befaame  very  importanate  with,  the  Court  of  Yer-r 
aailles  for  the  necessary  supplies ;  but  he  was  so  long 
put  off,  and  at  last  so  inadequately  provided,  that 
i^hc^i  he  landed  at  Cork  in  September  1648,*  he  had 
only  thirty  French  pistoles  in  his  military  chest.. 

He  had  no  authority  indeed,  except  from  the. 
Queen  and  the  Prince,  to  negotiate  with  his  country* 
men:  but  he  procured  a  ratification  of  his  stipula- 
tions fixim  the  King  (then  a  prisoner  in,  the  Isle  of 
Wight)  accompanied  by  an  injunction,  to  'disobey 
aU  orders  issued,  m  the  royal  name  so  long  as  he, 
remained  under  resti^t.' 

To  confirm  Ireland  in  his  M^jesty^s  &vour,  as; 
the  only  visible  meam  to  save  his  life,  was  the  only . 
object  of  his  return  to  that  kingdom.  With  tliis  view, 
he  entered  unassisted  upon  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Confederates,  and  after  haying  surmounted  many.- 
obstacles,  brought  it  to  a  conclusion  a  few  days  before^ 
the  death  of  Charles. 

His  next  care  was,  to  proclaim  Chiles  IL,  in  aU; 
tiie  ^aces  which  remained  subject  to  his  authority;, 
after  which  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  new;  King,, 
tiien  at  the  Hague,  earnestly  entreating  him  to 
'  stoengthen  his  interpst  in  Irdand  by  his  presence-' 
With  this  request  his  Jlfl^kjesty  was  anxious  to  comply^ 
and  only  determined  to  the  contrary  by  the  strenuous 
r^resaiitations  of  the  Commissskmers  delegated  firom^ 
the  Scottish  Convention,  and  by  the  deputies  of  the. 
States,  who  waErmly  espoused  then*,  cause* 

Thus  left  alpne  to  struggle  with  innumerable  dif*. 
ficultie^  Qrmond  was  not  discoui^aged.  His  spirits> 
QU  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to. 


^  During  tho  vqjsge,  hq  tacurred  iimmdi^ 
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the  perplexities  by  which  he  was  surroiitided ;  for 
with  a  small  army  of  doubtM  attachment,  without 
money  or  provisions,  and  at  the  same  time  advertised: 
of  a  design  against  his  life,  he  meditated  the  surprising 
of  Dublin,  and  would  have  effected  it,  had  others 
been  equally  vigilant  and  zealous  in  hi&  Majesty's  ser^ 
vice.  The  taking  of  the  capital  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  involved  the  reduction  of  the  whole  &land.  But 
Cromwell  himself  reached  Dublin  at  this  juncture 
with  a  powerful  and  well  provided  army,  which  com- 
pdled  the  Marquis  to  raise  the  siege. 

His  last  effort  was  the  calling  of  a  general  assembly- 
at  Lochreach,  in  which  he  announced  his  design  df' 
departing,  and  required  them  to  ^  ddiberate  upon  the 
most  probable  means  of  preserving  their  native  land 
from  ruin/  After  this  he  embarked  for  Prance,  and 
landing  at  Perose  in  Basse  Bretagne  attended ,  his  ^ 
Majesty  at  Paris,  till  the  treaty  between  the  Court ' 
of  France  and  the  English  Protector  rendered  Charles* 
dqiarture  from  that  kingdom  indispensable.  During 
this  period,  he  rescued  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  out  <^ 
the  hands  of  the  Queen-Mother,  and  prevented  her 
severe  treatment  from  inducing  him  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  transferred  the  Irish 
Cathdic  regiments  fit)m  the  service  of  France  to  that 
of  !^iain,  and  obtained  the  surrender  of  the  town  of 
Ghilan  to  the  Spaniards.  He,  subsequently,  accom- 
panied Charles  to  Bruges  in  Flanders :  and  a  negoti- 
ation being  set  on  foot  with  the  Spanish  Monarch,^ 
in  consequence  of  which  it  became  necessary  that 
fiome  person  of  credit  should  be  sent  to  England,  to 
sound  the  disposition  of  the  peojde  upon  the  subject 

*  Who  was  heavily  oflbnded  by  Cromwell's  capture  of  Jamaica.  ^ 
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(tf  the  Restoraticiiii  h^  geneitNialy  offered  to  go  thither 
in  disgnise,  either  as  a  tifaief  or  as  a  ^ubaLtem ;  an 
offi»r»  which  his  M^esty  with  some  reluctance  9tcr 
cepted.  He  was  quickly  convinced,  however,  on  hiy 
amtal,  that  all  hopes  finom  the  Cavatiecs  were  buitt 
upon  a  sandy  found&tion. 

Disgusted  with  the  Spanish  ministers,  Charles  soon 
afterward  withdrew  from  Brussels  to  the  Hague. 
And  here  the  Marquis,  to  forward  his  Soverdign'Ss 
interest,  consented  to  a  marriage  between  hia  son 
Thomas  Earl  of  Ossory,  and  Emilia  daughter  of 
liSwis  of  Nassau  Lord  of  Beverweert,  natural  son 
df  Maurice  Prince  of  Orange.  He  remained  in  Hoi* 
land  with  the  King,  and  attended  hun  to  England 
at  the  Restomtidn,  when  he  was  sworn  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  made  Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
'hold.  Lord  lieutenant  of  S(»ners^tslnre,  High  Stew* 
BtA  of  Westminster,  Kingston,  and  Bristol,  and  re^^ 
instated  in  Wb  dignity  of  Chancdlor  of  the  University 
of  Dublin.  His  Majesty,  likewise,  replaoed  in.  Ms 
hands  the  county  of  Tippei^ry^.  with  the  same  {m- 
vileges  which  his  family  had  for  ^qme  cientnries 
eq|0yed>  He  was^  si^baqmentily,  ca^^iked  Eaii  of 
BrfidbiKick  and  Baron  of  Lanthofty  in  En^Iand^  and 
fc^^at^bf  parhamexit  rostoied  to  fais  wbde  ertate. 

Soon  afiter  th^  Bttboratailn^  he  finuid  mean^  to 
render  a  cobsiderahle'  service  to? the  English  families 
settiidi  in  IrcObnd,  faiffatenrenting'the  insertion  of  some 
clausea;in  the  Aet  of  Indemnity^  which  must  luure 
proted  ^tiieir  ruin. 

In  March  I66l9i  he- waaoreated  Vvke  of  Ormond ; 
amlt  hdng.  abfo,  ateant  the  isame  time^  made  Lord 
High  Steward  of  England,  he  assisted  in  that  capa- 
city ait  the  coranatioov 
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III  the  grand  Bikir  of  the  sei^Iement  of  Ireland, 
iie  was  inclined  to  show  all  possible  favour  to  the 
nattres.  As  they  not  only  rejected  his  advice  hdw- 
^ver,  bttt  Iradticed  his  character,  he  resolved  td  tak^ 
no  part  in  the  business ;  neither  did  his  name  ^^pear 
in  any  of  the  Committees  to  ^hich  it  was  referred, 
^ai  after  he  bettftiie  Lord  lieutenant  in  1663.  This 
^ii{d[oyment  he  accepted,  when  it  harf  been  dediined 
by  flie  Duke  of  Albemarle  on  account  of  the  jstttkig 
•mt^fests  cf  the  opposite  partis.  It  was  Ormo^s 
entire  s^^dnnisrion  to  the  royal  wlD,  vtliSth  prer^eA 
with  him  to  unAntake  an  oflSce,  of  wUdi  he  Well 
foresaw  the  inconveniences ;  for  spi^aking  of  it  t6 
a  fHend,  he  observed^  **  Beside  many  other  unplea- 
^!Kaiit  <ttfficuUies,  th^^  are  two  disapdvantages  pi^per 
to  me :  one  of  rfie  Contending  pai^ties  b^ei^ig  I 
<iwe  ^eoi  mote  kittdi^iess  and  protection,  than  I  can 
find  myself  c^argMbte  Wilii ;  and  the  others  suspect- 
ing i  retam  that  prejudice  to  tbem,  wMch  I  am  as 
i¥ee  fitttn.  TMsf  temper  in  them  vs^ffl  be  attended 
with  damor  and  scattdal,  upon  my  most  equal  aild 
if^ary  depwtment.^' 

The  news  4f  his  appi)intment,  however,  Was  re- 
ceived in'  irekitid  wSlh  pubHc  ifejoieings ;  and  Ihe 
pasiiioMnt  of  tSiat  Idngdom  cohsidering  ifie  gr^ 
losses  which  he  hM  is^m&[M  Wy  His  at^aehmerit  to 
tlie  ic^wn^  ^nd  the  expanse  tUeiiessarify  consequent 
^pon  tfae  adeqMfe  m^tenaiice  of  his  high  oftce, 
xoade  Mm  a  present  rfttdrty  thousand  pounds. 

His  departure  for  Ireland  was  deferred  by  tfce 
King^s  marriage  to  4*e  beginmng  of  July,  wlieh  he 
set  out  from  London.  And  now  all  things  relating 
to  tjbe  gcmrermnent  di^o&^g  upon  han,  whi^  ttfe  had 
foretold  was  verified.     NbtWithstandhlg^  th^  sfHct 
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impftriialitj^  with  whicli  he  acted^  clamors  thidkebed 
round  him  on  all  sides;  and  not  only  his  admini- 
stration was  rendered  uneasy  to  him,  but  the  course 
4>{  his  Majesty's  affairs  also  met  with  serious  inter- 
ruption. 

Que  of  the  first  objects  to  which  his  Grace  ai^died 
himsdfy  was  the  puipng  of  th^  army  by  disbanding 
the  disaffected.  As  it  was  a  service  whidi  adimtted 
no  dday,  the  Exchequer  being  empty,  he  paid  their 
arrears  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He,  likewise,  patro- 
nised sevaral  very  imp(H*tant  and  lasting  national  im- 
provement ;  particularly  with  respect  to  the  growth 
of  flax,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen. 

The  republican  party  in  England,  who  were  said 
to  meditate  a  new  Commonwealth,  or  at  least  some 
limitation  of  the  regal  authority,  flattered  themselves 
with  the  assistance  of  these  forces,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  presbyterians,  whom  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity had  converted  into  mal-contents.  As  many 
of  the  Irish  also  were^  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  to  be 
repossessed  of  Iheir  estates,  the  soldiers*advehturers, 
fearful  of  being  thrust  out  of  their  new  grants, 
loudly  clamored  against  the  designs  of  government ; 
and  some  of  the  more  furious,  resolving  to  keq>  by 
the  sword  what  by  the  sword  they  had  acquired, 
readily  engaged  with  the  disaffected. 

An  insurrection  was  intended,  a  conspiracy  formed, 
and  a  private  Committee*  a{^inted ;  but  the  whole 
affair  was  betrayed  to  the  Duke.  Notwithstanding 
this  intelligence,  however,  Ormond  owed  his  pre- 
servation to  his  own  vigilance.    The  day  fixedfor 

*  Blood,  who  subsequently  stole  tlie  crown  from  thi&  jewel- 
MBoe  in  the  Tower,  was  one  of  die  rebel  Commitlee. 
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-BurpRsing  the  castle  was  Ihe  tentii  of  March,  of 
whieh  he  received  notice.  But  the  conspirators  after- 
waid  changed  it  to  the  fifth :  of  this,  his  infimner 
was  ignorant;  and  nothing  but  his  Grace's  caiition, 
of  which  the  traitors  had  some  information,  prevented 
the  attempt  from  being  made. 

Wis  attachment  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  havii^ 
involved  him  in  the  odium  which  pursued  that  iUush 
trious  statesman^  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  his 
conduct,  he  was  by  the  madiinatioas  of  the  Duke  of 
Buddngham  deprived  of  Ins  government  in  1669'. 
During  the  same  year,  however,  he  was  elected 
Ghancdlor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

In  1670,  his  unalterable  zeal  for  his  Majesty *s  ser^ 
vice  mduced  him  to  protect  the  Irish  Remonstrants. 
These  were  the  CathoUcs,  who  opposed  the  violeneps 
.  of  the  Pope's  nuncio ;  but  the  Anti^remonstrants  pre- 
vailing by  the  support  of  the  thenceforward  Englidi 
mimstty,  the  Duke  became  an  olgect  of  gmeral 
hatred  among  the  Irish  Papists* 

About  the  same  time,  a  desperate  dea^  was  formed 
against  him  by  Colonel  Blood,  whom  he  had  im« 
prisoned  in  Ireland  on  account  of  his  former  plot. 
This  desperado,  being  now  in  London,  determined  to 
seize  his  parson,  on  his  return  from  a  dty^^i^rtain- 
ment;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  the 
Duke  was  dragged  out  of  his  coach  in  St.  James' 
l^ttreet  and  placed  behind  the  son  of  his  enterprising 
foe  on  horseback,  either  to  be  ea^ecuted  nt  Tyburn, 
or  (as  others  state)  to  be  conyeyed  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  compelled  to  sign  certain  papers  rdiative 
to  an  estate  forfeited  by  Blood.  They  had  ah^ady 
conveyed  him  beyond  Devonshire  House  in  Picca- 
dilly, when  by  his  struggles  be  threw  both  the  man 
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and  himself ^from  tlie  ^Tse»  and  finrtuoatel^  [ffoetar^ 
ing  assJstance  eflfeeted  his  release  from  the  assassins. 
Bbod,  howiBirer»  fbr  certain  reasons  having  been  ti&en 
ipto  fiHnomv  the  King,  though  indignant  at  tbe  at- 
tempt, requested  the  Duke  to  foigivie  it:  to  wldch^ 
he  replied,  ^  If  his  Majesty  CQuld  pardon  Urn  far 
living  attempted  to  steal  the  crown,  he  himself 
might  easiiy  overlook  the  assault  upon  his  life.' 

For  i3[ke  sev^n  suoceeding  years,  Ormond  was 
netth^  in  feyom*  with  the  court,  nor  employed  by 
it :  but,  in  1^779  he  was  sui^rised  by  a  message  an- 
noundng  the  Hingis  intention  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
The  Duke  of  T^k,  having  reason  to  aiq)rehend  that 
tlie  >  QfJbaHf*  op  comri-party,  intended  to  substitute 
the  Duke  of -Monmottth  as  successor  to  Essex  m 
^be  iiOtd  Lieutentiqcy,  With  a  view  ef  frustrating 
tiheir  project  had  recommended  Ormond  to  his  royal 
farot||6r,  as  the  person  most  likely  to  condliate  general 
confidence,  Th^  loyal  statesman  aeqijfiesced  in  I3ie 
proposal;  and  on  his  arrivdi  adopted  vigorous  mea-^ 
suies  foac  du^zming  tbp  Papists,  and  maintaining 
public  tranquifiity]  upon  which,  his  .Sova>eigfi  da-^ 
cbced  wikb  an  oath,  tkait  ^so  long  as  he  livedo  lie 
should  never  be  put  4iut  iOf  that  government.^ 

.He  had  the  miafortotie  sooii  afterward  of  losfaig 
his-  eldest  son,  the  Earl  oi  Ossojy,^  a  distinguished 

*  To  the  meniQry  of  this  apcq9ipim^^d  youn^  n^^n  a  l>^Ut|- 
ful  tribute  is  paid  by  Dryden,  in  his  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel,* 
where  he  characterises  the  Duke  of  Ormond  as 

#  «  *  • 

<  ]|firzilUu,  proim'd  with.hooour  and  with  years. 
Loqg  sii^ce,  the  rising  rebels  b^  withstood  , 

In  regions  waat^,  beyond  the  Jordan's  flpod : 
Unfortunately  brave  to  buoy  the  state. 
But  sinking  underneath  his  oiastePiB  fiite ; 
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young  man,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the 
HK)st  affectionate  confidence.    It  was  greatly  his  wish 

In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  he  mourn'd : 

For  him  he  suifer'di  and  with  him  retumM. 

The  court  he  practised^  not  the  courtier's  art : 

Large  was  his  wealth,  but  larger  was  his  heart ; 

Wdich  well  the  noblest  objects  knew  to  choose— 

The  fighting  warrior,  and  recording  muse. 

His  bed  could  once  a  fraitfU  issue  boast : 

Now  more  than  half  a  fiither's  name  is  lost ; 

His  eldest  hope  with  every  grace  adovn'd. 

By  me  (so  heaven  will  have  it)  always  moum'd 

And  always  honour'd,  snatch'd  in  manhood's  prime 

By^  unequal  fates  and  providence's  crime : 

Yet  not  before  the  goal  of  honour  won, 

All  parts  fulfilled  of  subject  and  of  son ; 

Swift  was  the  race,  but  short  the  time  to  ran. 

Oh !  narrow  eirde,  but  of  power  ^vine; 
^Scanted  in  space,  but  perfect. in  thy  line ! 

By  sea,  by  land,  thy  matchless  worth  was  known; 

Arms  thy  delight,  and  war  was  all  thy  own. 

Thy  force  infused  the  faintmg  Tyrians  lOuUh']  propped, 

A»i  haughty  Pharaoh  [^France']  found  his  fortune  atcqpp'dL 

Oh  tticient  honour !  oh  unconquer'd  haiid,. 

Whom  fees  unpunish'd  never  could  withstand ! 

•But  Israel  Z^g^*^  ^^  unworthy  of  his  name: 

Short  is  t^e  date  of  alP  immoderate  fiime« 

Jt  looks  a9  heaven  our  ruin  had  4eptgn'd, 
^  And  durst  not  trust  thy  fortune  and  thy  mind.* 

Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Ossory  in  1680,  the  Lord  Chunber* 
hixk  wrote  to  his  father,  then  at  Kilkenny,  to  state  the  circum- 
stances of  it,  and  the  particular  requests  of  the  deceased ;  te 
which  the  Duke  returned  the  fbllowing  rej^: 

*  KUkenn^i  August  9, 1680. 

*  Though  I  had  much  more  fear  than  hope  of  my  son  Ossoiy^ 
recovery  f^om  yours  of  the  27th  of  the  last  month,  and  dM  aU  I 
could  to  prepare  myself  fbr  what  yours  of  the  Slst  brought  me^ 
yet  r  find  I  was  mistaken  in  myself,  and  that  I  wweit  that  oiemi- 
posure  I  ought  to  have.    The  breach  that  the  death  of  such  k 
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to  have  called  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  in  ord^  to 
settle  affairs ;  but  to  this  his  Majesty  would  not  give 
his  consent.    On  a  more  limited  scale  of  improve* 

son  has  made  in  my  family,  with  all  the  conseqiienGea  of  it,  come 
into  my  thoughts  as  fast  as  grief  will  allow  them  entrance.    I 
consider  my  own  age,  and  my  grandson's  youth,  and  how  mifit 
we  are  to  contend  with  public  and  domestic  difficulties :  but  God 
baying  let  me  see  the  vanity  and  sinfulness  of  any  confidence  and 
reliance  upon  that  son,  will  I  trust,  upon  a  hearty,  submission  to 
bis  blessed  will,  extend  his  protection  to  those  he  has  left  behind 
btm.    I  have  now  in  this  world  no  business  of  my  own  belonging 
to  the  world,  but  to  provide  for  his  widow  and  ft^herless  chil- 
dren.   All  I  have  and  shall  have  is,  and,  I  trust  in  God,  will  be 
theirs:  and  I  wish,  for  their  sakes,  I  had  been  a  better  manager 
than  I  have  been.    My  son's  kindness  to  his  wife,  and  care  of 
her,  increases  my  value  of  him  and  my  sorrow  for  him;  and  I 
am  glad  he  expressed  it  so  frequently,  when  he  thought  of  that 
hour  which  is  come  upon  us.    But  there  was  no  other  need  of  it» 
than  thie  manifestation  of  his  good-nature ;  for  I  am  ready  to  do 
for  her,  whatever  she  or  her  friends  can  wish,  knowing  that  who 
are  her  friends  must  be  her  children's.    What  is  to  be  done  in 
relation  to  the  payments  of  debts,  and  rewards  of  servants,  I 
iniist  have  more  time  and  more  settled  thoughts  to  resolve  upon ; 
only,  in  general,  my  intention  is  to  fulfil  all  his  desires,  as  fiir  at 
they  can  be  reasonably  executed.    The  body  I  wish  may  remain 
in  a  decent  repository,  till  I  am  able  to  think  of  removing  it 
where  I  purpose  to  lie  myself.    I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  the 
advantage  of  his  son's  appearing  so  early ;  but  if  the  Bishop  hat 
delayed  the  sending  him  on  your  last  summons  till  he  hears  firom 
me,  as  by  a  letter  from  him  I  find  his  intention  was,  I  desire  he 
jBiay  be  left  there  till  I  am  in  a  case  to  offer  your  Lordship  my 
aense  concerning  the  disposing  of  him  for  the  time  to  come. 
And,  if  the  youth  be  with  you,  I  wish  he  may  be  sent  back  as 
soon  as  you  have  produced  him  where  you  think  fit.    I  should 
iiow  owii  all  your  kindnesses  to  my  son,  which  have  been  so 
long,  so  constant,  and  so  useful  to  him  to  the  last,  and  I  am 
confident  your  love  will  transfer  to  those  he  hatb  left.    Think 
but  how  I  loved,  and  valued  him;  think  me  grateful,  ai^d  theii 
you  will  make  some  estimate  of  my  sense  of  your  cQnc^inmem 
•for  himt  &c* 
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toemi,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Hoiipital  tar  sot 
diers;  erected  Charles  Fort,  to  secure  the  harbour 
of  Kinsale^  and  by  detecting  gross  frauds  in  the 
revenue,  and  other  measures,  very  considerably  aug- 
mented both  the  finances  and  the  forces  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  King  at  this  time,  with  a  view  of  gaining 
over  his  enemies,  adopted  the  method  of  making  them 
more  formidable,  by  placing  them  in  posts  of  power 
and  credit;  for  which  end,  he  desired  Ormond  to  re- 
jngn  his  post  of  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household. 
The  account  of  the  Popish  plot  being  sent  to  Ireland, 
as  including  a  design  upon  his  Grace's  Ufe,  occasioned 
his  issiqng  proclamations  and  taking  various  precau- 
tions necessary  upon  such  an  occasion :  as  his  moder- 
ation, however,  did  not  meet  the  wishes  of  the  more 
•violent  tempers  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  a 
design  of  assassinating  him  was  strongly  rumoured, 
and  letters  to  that  purpose  were  dropped  in  the 
4rf;reets,  with  the  hope  that  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
fieciuity  he  might  be  urged  to  greater  severities.  But 
lais  firmness  of  mind  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  House  of  Peers  having 
.insinuated,  that  ^  Ormond  was  popishly  inclined^' 
from  this  attack  the  Duke's  friends  inferred  farther 
designs  against  him,  and  accordingly  advised  him  to 
come  to  England.  But  on  writing  for  the  royal  per- 
mission, the  answer  he  received  was,  *  His  Majesty 
had  one  of  his  kingdoms  in  good  hands,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  keep  it  so.'  As  it  was  still  whispered, 
Tiowever,  that  he  was  to  be  removed.  Lord  Aldington 
^inquired  of  his  royal  Master  *  If  such  a  report  was 
true ? '  **  No,"  replied  Charles,  "  It  is  a  d d  lie; 
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I  am  satisfied,  while  OrfiiOBd  is  in  Ireland,  that  king!- 
dom  is  safe." 

The  King,  who  believed  thai  designs  wdre  fbrmed 
to  limit  his  authority,  would  h&ve  thought  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  his  trial :  but  the  grand  jury  fitopetly 
threw  out  the  bill,  and  as  the  ferment  afterward 
idiiated  in  England,  the  Irkh  mind  likewise  ^nk 
into  a  sympathetic  repose.  Under  -these  Ikvourabfe 
circumstances,  the  Lieutenant  in  IG^H  had  an  ojp- 
portunity,  on  the  royal  invitation,  of  coming  oret  to 
•London,  leaving  his  son  (the  Earl  of  Arran)  hc^ 
'Deputy.  Upon  his  arrival  he  met  with  a  mC^^t  ^ec^ 
tionate  reception  from  his  Miyesty,  was  $wom  of  tiie 
Privy  Council,  and  created  an  Engl&h  Du&e. 

Afl«r  two  yeare'  r^deiiee  in  England,  he  received 
orders  to  return  to  his  government.  No  soonef  had 
he  «et  off,  than  he  was  attacked  on  some  suggestion^ 
from  Colonel  Talbot ;  who  n^pde  such  a  report  io 
the  King,  that  a  geneM  reformation  in  the  cbunofl, 
the  magistracy,  and  the  army  of  Ii^and  wag  deter- 
mined, and  his  Grace  was  warned  by  Sir  Hob^rt 
Southwell  of  his  intended  removal.  Shortly  aftei^- 
ward,  the  King  himself  intimated  to  Inm  his  pleasure 
upon  the  subject.  On  the  sixth  of  February  1^85, 
his  Majesty  died ;  and  the  Duke,  havkig  fk^  ciUised 
James  II.  to  be  proclidmed,  withiii  foul*  days  kdd 
down  his  oflSce.* 

CNi  his  way  to  England,  he  received  ihe  news  df 

*  Lord  Clarendon  mcceeded  hiip  in  the  Li6uleti£iDoy.;  bul, 
after  a  twelvemoith's  enjoyment  of  that  dignity,  was  recalled 
to  make  way  for  Colonel  Talbot  (created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel) 
who  introduced  great  changes  in  both  the  civil  an^  the  military 
^tablisfament. 
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InM  r^Jm^M  of  bor^  being  given  to  Colonel  Talbot; 
but  notmtbstanding  these  affronts  from  the  court,  be 
wa^  inet  near  Loaidon  by  great  numbers  of  coaches^ 
and  received  at  bis  bouse  by  the  populace  with  loud 
acelanmticnis.  He  was,  also^  coiitiiiued  Lord  Stevranl 
of  the  HousehoM,  and  at  the  enswung  cx)ronatioa 
again  earned  the  crown. 

At  a  subsequent  pmod,  be  withstood  the  first  in- 
stance of  his  Majesty's  exerdsihg  a  dispenshig  powerr, 
and,  when  James  sounded  faim  on.  the  design  of 
abolishing  the  penal  laws,  esqiressed  himself  unalter-^ 
aUy  steady  in  his  dislike  of  what  he  foiesaw  would 
be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  however  it 
might  gratify  the  inclinations  of  it's  wear^. 

He  was^  without  doubt,  dne  of  the  best,  as  well^ 
as  the  greatest  men  of  his  time ;  with  all  the  virtues 
mpnsite  to  adorn  the  station  which  be  occupied, 
andve^  few  foibles.  Generous,  higb-sprnted^  and 
iqvight,  in  personal  aocoilijdishhients  be  was  ^* 
ceeded  by  none:  his  behaviour,  graceful  and  easy, 
was  at  the  same  time  lull  of  dignity,  and  created 
respect  in  all  who  sow  him.  He  i^poke  esctremely 
well  both  in  private  and  in  public,  and  expressed 
himself  with  great  elegance  and  faciUty.  From  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  genius,  there  were  few  sub- 
jects, of  which  he  was  not  entirely  master ;  and  yet, 
with  all  his  talents  and  experience,  he  was  extremely 
modest.  Constitutionally  loyal  to  his  prince  in  all 
circumstances,  and  fearless  of  consequences  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  he  still  held  that  the  law  was  to 
be  the  guide  of  sovereigns  as  well  as  of  subjects ;  and, 
true  to  the  interest  of  his  country,  he  pursued  and 
asserted  it  upon  all  occasions.  He  was  a  steady 
friend  to  the  Church  of  England^  and  bred  in  Im 
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Sunily  several  men   of  leaming  who  attained  ta 
eminence:  among  these  were  Hough  the  exceUent 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  of  the 
Charter  House.     Descended  from  a  very  fortunate 
fiunily,  he  was  himself  the  most  fortunate  of  that, 
family.     He  was  extremely  haj^y  in  domestic  con- 
cerns, living  with  his  Duchess  in  a  state  of  the  most 
tender  affection,  and  regarcEng  her  death,  which  todc 
place  about  four  years  before  his  own,  as  the  heaviest: 
of  his  aiffictions.     He  passed  through  a  long  life  and 
a  great  variety  of  events  with  the  highest  repiitar. 
tion^  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  good  of  all 
parties,  and  upon  his  decease  universally  r^retted. 
He  died  of  the  gout  on  the  twenty  first  of  July». 
1686 ;  and^  on  the  fourth  of  August,  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

His  grandson  James  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory^. 
and  second  Duke  of  Ormond)  was  appointed  to.  the . 
high  station  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  four  times 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in.  the  years  1703, 
1704, 1710,  and  1711.  He  was^  subsequently  at* 
tainted  by  parliament,  and  retired  in  1718  to  France^ 
where  he  died  in  1746. 
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[1605—1687.] 


AlIIS  elegant  poet  was  the  son  of  Robert  Waller,' 
Esq.  of  Agmondesham  in  Buckinghamshisre,  by  Ann, 
aster  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hartipden.  He  was 
bom  in  1605.  As  he  lost  his  father  when  very 
young,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his 
remaining  parent.  He  had,  however,  the  advantage 
of  being  left  in  very  af&uent  circumstances.  The 
writer  of  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works  says,  **  His 
fiither  had  the  reputation  of  a  wise  man,  and  his 
economy  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  his' 
prudence.  For  though  the  family  of  Waller  in 
Buckinghamshire  was  but  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Wallers  in  Kent,  yet  this  gentleman  at  his  death  left 
his  son  an  estate  of  3,500/.  a-year ;  f  a  fortune,  at 
that  time,  fit  for  a  nobleman.  And  indeed  the  anti« 
quity  of  this  family,  arid  the  services  they  have  ren-' 
dered  their  country,  deservedly  place  it  among  the 
most  honourable  in  England.''     By  the  same  author 

•  Authorities.  Life  of  Waller  (prefixed  to  his  Works, 
1712) ;  Wood's  Athena  Oxonienses^  and  Clar«iidon's  History  of 
the  Great  Rebellion, 

t  An  income  which,  according  to  Johnson,  **  rating  together 
the  Value  of  money  and  the  customs  of  life,  we  may  redfion 
more  than  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  at  ibQ  preaetil  time."  . 
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we  are  fSarther  informed,  that  he  was  placed  at 
Eton;  having  been  previously  trained  in  grammar^ 
learning,  as  we  learn  from  Wood,  under  Mr.  Dob- 
son,  Minister  ol  Grtet  Wycombe  in  Bucks.  He 
was,  subsequently,  sent  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge: but  there  his  stay  could  not  have  been  long; 
for,  before  he  was  eighteen,  he  was  chosen  into  the 
third  parliament  of  James  I.  as  Burgess  for  Agmon- 
desham. 

.  At  this  time  he  frequented  the  court,  where  upon 
one  occadon  he  heard  the  following  very  remarkable 
conversation : 

His  Majesty  asked  the  Bishops  (Dr^  Andrews 
Bishop  of  Winchester^  and  Dr.  Neale  Bishop  of 
EKirham^  then  standing  behind  lus  chair),  <<  My 
Lords,  cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money,  wlien  I 
want  it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament?" 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  "  God 
forbid^  Sir,  but  you  should:  you  are  the  breath  of 
our  nostrils."  Whereupon  the  King  turned  and  said 
to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  "  Well,  my  Lord,  what 
say  you?"  **  Sir,"  replied  the  Bishop,/*  I  have  n& 
skill  to  judge  oi  parliamentary  cases."  The  King  an- 
swered, "  No  put-o£&,  my  Lord;  answer  me  presently." 
•*  TheUy  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  think  it  is  lawM  for  you  ta 
take  my  brother  Neale's  money;  for  he  offers  k."  Mr* 
Waller  said  j  *  the  con^any  was  pleased  with  this  an* 
swo*,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  aflfect  the  King; 
for,  a  certain  Lord  conuDg  in  soon  afterward,  his 
Mfl^esty  eriied  out,  ^  Oh,  my  Lord,  tbey  say  you  Kg 
with  my  Lady.^  ^  No,  Sir,"  repfied  his  Lcmfehip  in 
confusion ;  ^*  hut  I  like  her  company,  because  she  has 
so  much  wit"  "  Why  then,"  said  the  King,  "  dft 
you  tiofe  %  with  my  Lord  of  Winchester  there?" 
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That  Mr.  Waller  began  to  exercise  his .  poetical 
talents  very  early,  appears  from  a  copy  of  verses  in 
his  works,  *  Upon  the  danger  his  Majesty  (then 
Prince)  escaped  in  the  road  of  St.  Andero  ;'*  for  there 
Prince  Charles  had  nearly  been  cast  away,  in  return- 
ing, from  Spain  in  1623.  It  was  not  however  his 
wit,  or  his  poetry,  which  first  introduced  him  to  the 
public ;  but  his  canying  off  Mrs.  Banks,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  a  rich  citizen,  against  his  rival  Mr. 
Croft,  whose  interest  was  espoused  by  the  court.  . 
.  It  is  not  known,  at  what  time  he  married  his  first 
lady:  but  h,e  became  a  widower f  before  he  was  five 
and  twenty ;  and  being  young,  rich,  vain,  amorous, 
and  ambitious,  fell  in  love  with  the  Lady  Dorothy 
Sydney,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom 
he  has  immortalised  under  the  name  of  Saccharissa.  t 

*  This  piece,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  justifies  the  observation  made  by 
one  of  his  editors,  that  he  attained  by  a  felicity  like  instinct  a  stile, 
which  perhaps  will  never  be  obsolete;  and  that,  were  we  to 
judge  only  by  the  wording,  we  could  not  know  what  was  writ- 
ten at  twenty,  and  what  at  fourscore.  His  versification  was,  in 
his  first  essay,  such  as  it  appears  in  his  last  performance.  By  the 
perusal  of  Fairfax's  translation  of  Tasso,  to  which  (as  Dryden 
relates)  he  confessed  himself  indebted  for  the  smoothness  of  his 
numbers^  and  by  his  own  nicety  of  observation,  he  had  already 
formed  such  a  system  of  metrical  harmony,  as  he  never  after- 
ward much  needed  or  much  endeavoured  to  improve.  Denham 
corrected  his  numbers  by  experience,  and  gained  ground  gra- 
dually upon  the  ruggedness  of  his  age ;  but  what  was  acquired 
by  Denham,  was  inherited^  by  Waller. 

f  His  wife,  who  died  in  child-bed,  had  brought  him  a  son  who 
died  young,  and  a  daughter  subsequently  married  to  Mr,  Dormer 
of  Oxfordshire*  • 

%  This  name  (observes  Johnson)  **  derived  f^om  the  Latin  ap- 
pellation of  sugar,  if  it  means  any  thing,  implies  a  spiritless 
mildness  and  duU  good-toature ;  such  as  excites  rather  tenderness 

VOX.  IV.  R 
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Ttia  haAy  bawevet  d^d  not  &Toixr  his  passiott^ 
tbougb  be  paid  court  to  her  in  such- strains, 

'*  As  moved  all  hearts,  but  hers  he  wished  to  move/^ 

It  was  after  hi&  first  marxiage^  thai  Mr.  WsHet 
hegsai  to  be  known  at  court ;  and  from  that  time  he 
was  eaiessed  l^  all  the  people  of  quality,  who  had 
any  reti^  £br  wit  and  poUte  literature,  and  dected 
into  the  celebrated  club,  of  which  liord  Falkland, 
Mr.  GhtUingworth,  and  other  emiEient  men  were 
members.  At  ofie  of  their  meetings,  they  heard  a 
Boise  in  the  street,  and  being  told  that  ^  a  son '  of 
Ben  Jonson's  was  arrested,  Ihiqr  sent  tpir  him  kdo 
tibe  room:  he  proved  to  be  Mr.  Geonge  JMbiiq^^ 
afterward  Bishq)  of  Winchester.  WaHer^  dd^hted 
with  hist  manners  and  aj^iearance,  thou^  not  prodi- 
gal of  his  money,  undertook  to  pay  the  debt  (which 
was  about  100/.)  on  condition  that  he  would  live 
with  him  at  Beaconsfield.  With  this  stipulation  Mor- 
1^  camjdied,  and  £Dr  eig^  or  tes  jeatm  icndcved 
faimsdf  extremely  useftd  to  his  Uberal  friend  in  im- 
proving  his  taste  and  assisting  his  studies. 

He  was  again  returned  Burgess  fixr  AgflMmi&- 
sfaao]^  in  the  parliamottt  mVfdk  aasaeirihfed  in  April 
1640,  in  whadr  he  freely  omsmeidthe  arbitrary  mear 
sures  of  the  court.*    The  same  spirit  likewise  he 


tlMui'  esteem,  and  such  as  thougb  alwajrs^  treated  with  fcmdaees^ 
is  never  honoured  or  admired/'  She  married  in  1639'  the  Earl 
of  SttttderUmd,  who  died  at  Newhory  in  the  King's  cause; 

9j  another  ladj,  whom  he  celebrated  in  his  poem»  under  fliitf 
name  of  Amoret,  he  is  said  to  have  meant  Lady  Sophia  Murray.   ' 

*  In  thus  veliement  speech,,  in  which  he^oth  quoted  Hooker 
and  copied  him  without  quoting,  he  contended  that  *  grievaneea 
ought  ta  be  redressed  before^  supplies  are  grtmted;'  a  positioe^ 
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liiaiii^sted  in  the  Lotig  Parliament,  wKch  nifet  iii 
tfte  November  following ;  and  he  was  chosen  tij  iih- 

* 

wbicii  even  John  ton  admits  td  be  **  ogreedbrle  to  law  and  rtason." 
Tlie  biographer  tubsequentlj  introduces  with  considerable  com* 
mendation  a  speech  of  Waller's  in  faTOjor  of  Episcopacy,  which, 
though  not  inserted  in  his  works,  had  been  fortunately  retrieved 
&6m  tl  {:^>e^  printed  at  thfat  thne  by  tlie  T^rit^s  of  the  Parliameht- 
afjr  HiiUiry.  Itl  tMs,  kh&t  pTot&ithig  sirotigly  sigainst  the  adMte^ 
sidii  of  in6b-hifiiienee,  hb  observes,  **  We  hare  dre^y  ilbowedk 
that  Episcopacy  and  the  evils  thereof  are  mingled  like  water  and 
oil;  we  have^also,  in  part,  severed  thefn :  but  I  believe  you  will 
find,  that  ou^  laws  and  the  present  government  of  the  Chtirch  are 
M^gled  l&e  wid^  and  water;  so  inSeparetble,  that  the  abrogatiofi 
of,  ai  leasts  a  hundred  of  oar  laws  are  desired  in  these  petitionit 
I  have  often  beard  a  noble  answer  of  the  Ixvds,  commended  hi 
this  bouse,  to  a  proposition  of  like  nature  but  of  l^s  conse- 
quence; they  gave  no  other  reason  of  their  refusal  but  this.  No* 
litmus  fhutare  leges  Anglia.  It  was  the  Bishops,  who  so  answered 
then ;  and  it  would  become  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  this  house 
ta  a(Diwer  the  people,  now,  wkli  a  NolUrAus  mutart. 

**  I  see  some  are  moted  wifh  a  nutter  of  hands  against  &tfS 
Bi^op^;  which^  I  confess,  rather  inclines  me  to  their  defence: 
for  I  look  upon  Episcopacy  as  a  coimter-^caf p,  or  onf^wo^k ; 
wfaiehf,  if  it  be  taken  by  this  assaidt  of  the  people,  and  withal 
this  mystery  once  revealed,  *  That  we  must  deny  them  no^ 
tinng  n^hen  they  ask  it  thus  in  troops,^  we  may  in  the  next 
place  have  as  hard  a  task  to  defend  our  property,  as  we  have 
lately  had  to'  recover  it  from  the  prerogative.  If  by  miiftfplying 
hands  and  petitions,  they  prevail  for  an  equality  in  things  ecclei< 
siastical,  the  neitt  d^tnafid  perhaps  may  he  Lex  Agrarhf  the  like 
equidity  in  things  temporal. 

**  The  Roman  story  tells  us,  that  when  the  people  began  to 
ftoek  about  the  senate^  ai^d  were  more  curious  to  direct  and  know 
wli^  was  d6ne  than  to  obey,  that  Conimonwedth  soon  cai^e  to 
rtiA:  tiieftf  Legini  rogare  grew  quickly  to  be  b;  Legem Jerre;  and 
aftetn^iEkrd,  Wlv^h  their  legions  Bad  fbtind  ths^t  they  could  make  a 
Dici^'pr,  they  neviei^  suffered  the  senate  to  have  a  voice  any  mor^ 
ii^  sucli  election. 

*^  If  thes^  great  innovations  proceed,  I  shall  expect  a  flat  and 
level  in  learning  tbo^  as  weB  as  in  church^preferments :  Honin 
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peach  Judge  Crawley,  for  his  extrajudicial  opkfion  iB 
the  affair  of  Ship-Money,  which  he  did  in  a  nervous 
and  eloquent  harangue  in  July,  1641.  ^^  He  was 
probably  the'  more  ardent  (remarks  Johnson) '  upon 
this  occasion,  as  his  uncle  Hampden  had  been  parti- 
cularly engaged  in  the  dispute,  and  by  a  sentence 
which  seems  generally  to  be  thought  unconstitti^ 
tional  (a  wonderM  concession!)  particularly  in- 
jured." This  speech  was  so  highly  relished  by  the 
public,  that  20,000  copies  of  it  were  sold  in  one  day. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1642,  he  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  parliament  to  bear  to  the 
King  at  Oxford  their  propositions  of  peace.  Upon 
this  occasion,  Charles  said  to  him,  on  their  being  pre- 
sented, "  Though  you  are  the  last,  you  are  not  the 
lowest  nor  the  least  in  my  favour."     Whitlock,  who 

oLit  aries.  And  though  it  be  true,  that  grave  and  pious  men  do 
study  for  learning-sake,  and  embrace  virtue  for  itself;  yet  it  is 
true  that  youth,  which  is  the  season  when  learning  is  gotten,  is 
not  without  ambition,  nor  will  ever  take  pains  to  excel  in  any 
thing,  when  there  is  not  some  hope  of  excelling  others  iv  re  ward 
and  dignity. 

**  There  are  two  reasons  chiefly  alleged  against  our  church- 
government  : 

'*  First,  Scripture,  which  (as  some  men  think)  pointsout  an- 
other form ; 

**  Second,  The  abuses  of  the  present  superiors. 

**  For  Scripture,  I  will  not  dispute  it  in  this  place ;  but  I  am 
confident  that,  whenever  an  equal  division  of  lands  and  goods 
shall  be  desired,  there  will  be  as  many  places  in  Scripture  found 
out,  which  seem  to  favour  thaty  as  there  are  now  alleged  against 
the  prelacy  or  preferment  of  the  Church.  -  And  as<  for  abuses^ 
when  you  are  now  in  the  Remonstrance  told  ^  what  thisand  that 
poor  man  hath  suffered  by  the  Bishops,'  you  may  be  presented 
with  a  thousand  instances  of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard 
measure  from  their  landlords,  and  of  worldly  goods  abused  to 
the  injury  o£  others,  and  disadvantage  of  theowners,'' 
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(being  another  of  the  Commissioners)  was  witoess  of 
this  kindness,  imputes  it  to  the  Eong's  knowledge  of 
tiie  plot,  in  which  Waller  appears  soon  afterward  to 
hskre  engaged  against  the  parliament ;  probably,  be- 
cause he  thought  his  opponents  too  violent  in  their 
proceedings.  Whatever  were  his  motives,  he  entered 
'into  a  coitfederacy  with  Tomkins  his  brother-in-law, 
derk  of  the  Queen's  Council,  andChaloner  his  brother- 
in-law's .  friend,  to  oppose  the  means  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  King.  This  project 
the  £^1  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Conway,  and  other 
noblemen  so  far  encouraged,  as  to  express  their  desire 
that  expedients  might  be  found  to  limit  the  authority 
exercised  by  the  Commons :  and  by  the  royal  Council 
it  was  even  extended  to  the  taking  under  their  care 
the  royal  children ;  the  securing  of  the  principal 
leadQ*s  of  the  two  Houses  (the  Lords  Say  and  Whar- 
ton, Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden, 
and  JMr.  Strode)  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Commit- 
tee of  the  Militia ;  the  sei^g  of  the  out-works,  forts, 
magaadnes,  gates,  and  other  places  of  importance  in 
the  city  and  Tower ;  and  the  admitting  of  three  thou- 
sand of  his  Majesty's  forces  from  Oxford,  as  soon  as 
the  matter  should  be  advanced  to  a  proper  maturity. 
While  the  affair  however  was  in  agitation,  and  lists 
were .  forming  of  such  as  were  conceived  to  be  well- 
affected  to  the  design,  a  servant  who  had  accidentally 
overheard  the  discussion  of  the  conspirators,  carried 
the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Pym:  upon  which  Waller, 
with  some  others,  was  taken  into  custody. 

WaUer^s  courage,  at  no  time  very  great,  now  failed 
him ;  and  under  the  hope  of  saving  his  life,  he  readily 
confessed  every,  circumstance  of  the  plot,  and  betrayed 
his  noUer  accomplices  without  compunction*  counter** 


Mtmg  at  ih^  mpi^  time  meh  wm^rm  ^  i&me^mm$ 
Ibat  Im  tfi^  was  put  of  Qut  pf  %»&^  f^mpsmm,  M 
be  ^puUl  r^ov^  tb^  use  of  bi^  und^rstandipg*  M^ 
iimt^  ¥iaito  ^^om  the  mbiig  obergy,  Decayed  &air 
eKboFtations  wUh  ievereoce  dod  hunullty,  j^ade  tb^m 
9umptuouii  presaita,  and  pretended  to  gain  fbam  Ibm 
j^^truptiQiia  a  d^^ree  of  rieUgious  light  and  knuwle^ge 
which  he  bad  never  helore  attained.  In  the  meaa 
time  his  aflfi^ate$»  Tomkins  and  ChalQner,  were  toed 
hj  a  cQurtrmaFtial»  Gonvietedi  and  executed.  I^e 
latteF  wap  attended,  at  his  execution,  by  Hi^ 
Petars.  Northumberland  was  too  great  fw  fasa^ 
aecnition.  The  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Conwajr 
pemating  to  deny  the  charge,  which  rested  upon  WaU> 
kr'^  single  testimony,  were  admitted  to  bail;  and 
Hampden,  though  protected  from  actual  punidmi^it 
by  the  intent  of  his  &in]ly»  was  kqvt  in  jHiaen  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

Waller  himself,  as  Lord  Clarendon  in&rms  tts,tiiottgii 
^iifes^edly  the  most  guUty,  being  '^  a  man  in  trutb 
very  powerfol  in  lang^iage ;  and  who,  by  what  he 
spoke,  and  in  the  manner  of  speaking  it,  exeeedingljr 
captivated  the  good  will  and  benevolence  of  bia 
hearers  (which  is  the  highest  pact  of  an  orator)  with 
such  flattery  as  was  most  exactly  calculated  to  diat 
meridian^  with  such  a  submission  as  their  pride  took 
delight  in,  and  such  dejection  of  mind  and  spirit  as 
was  like  to  cosen  the  msyor  part  and  be  thought 
serious ;  laid  before  them  ^  their  own  d^ngeir,  and 
concernment,  if  they  should  suffer  one  of  their  owb 
body,  bow  unworthy  and  monstrous  soever,  to  be 
tried  by  the  soldiers,  who  might  thereby  grow  to 
that  power  hereafter,  that  they  would  both  try  those 
tbey  would  not  b^  willing  should  be  triedt  and  toe 
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Hin^  whidi  ^aey  would  dcootant  bo  crimes ;  tte  to* 
tonrenience  and  insuppcMrtatite  misdiief  Wh»eof  «1 
wi^  commonwealths  had  foreseen,  and  prevented,  by 
eoGemptisg  their  own  membars  from  all  judgement! 
bvt  their  own/  He  {n^vailed,  not  to  foe  tried  by  a 
council  of  war,  and  tl^reby  preserved  his  deai^-boiig^ 
life;*  so  that,  in  truth,  he  does / as  much  owe  the 
keeping  his  head  to  that  oration,  as  Catiline  dkl  thb 
loss  of  his  to  those  of  Tully  :  and  by  having  dotie  iH 
very  well,  he  by  degrees  drew  that  resqpect  to  his 
parts,  which  always  carries  some  compassion  to  the 
person,  that  he  got  leave  to  compound  for  his  trans^ 
gression,  and  them  to  accept  of  10,000/.,  which  their 
affairs  wanted,  for  his  liberty ;  whereupon  he  had  leavt 
to  recollect  himself  in  another  country  (for  his  liberty 
was  to  be  in  banishment)  how  misei^aUe  he  had  made 
himself,  in  obtaining  that  leave  to  live  out  of  his  own. 
And  there  cannot  be  a  greater  evidence  of  the  inesti* 
mable  value  c^  his  parts,  than  that  he  lived  aft^ 
this,  in  the  good  affection  and  esteem  of  many,  the 
pity  of  most,  and  the  reproach  and  scorn  of  few  ot 
none.'* 

Waller  now  retired  into  France,  where  he  lived  at 
Paris  in  a  stile  of  considerable  hospitality ;  being  the 
only  Englishman,  except  Lord  St.  Alban's,  who  kept 
a  table.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  inverted  the  com- 
mon practice;  to  have  been  a  hoarder  in  his  first 
years,  and  a  squanderer  in  his  last.  This  so  reduced 
his  finances,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  wife's 
jewels.    For  he  had  now  married  a  second 


^  Whitlocke  faowever^and  others  affirm,  that  he  waft  aetoaBy 
tried  and  condemned,  but  through  the  interest  of  Essex  obtmned 
first  a  reprieve,  and  finally  a  pardon. 
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named  Mary,  of  the  family  of  Bresse  or  Breaux:^ 
During  his  stay  in  France,  he  resided  some  time  at 
Rouen,  where  his  daughter  Margaret  was  bom.  To 
this  daughter,  who  used  to  serve  him  as  his  amanu« 
ensis,  he  was  particularly  attached.  About  the  same 
period,  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Poems. 

When  Cromwell  had  assumed  the  protectorship. 
Waller,  who  was  related  to  him,  and  was  now  reduced 
to  what  he  himself  called  the  •  rump-jewel,'  obtained 
leave  to  return  home :  and  with  the  remains  of  his 
fortune  built  himself  a  house  at  Hall  Bam,  very 
near  to  Beaconsfield,  where  his  mother  resided.  She, 
though  so  nearly  related  to  the  leading  antagonists  of 
Charles  L,  was  invariably  zealous  in  arguing  for  the 
royal  cause ;  till  CromweU,  finding  in  time  that  she 
acted  as  well  as  talked,  made  her  a  prisoner  at  last 
to  her  own  daughter  in  her  own  house.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  receiving  his  poetical 
kinsman  with  great  kindness.  Waller,  as  he  used  to 
relate,  found  him  sufficiently  versed  in  ancient  his- 
tory ;  and  when  any  of  his  enthusiastic  friends  came 
to  advise  or  consult  him,  could  sometimes  overhear 
him  discoursbg  in  the  cant  of  the  times:  but  when 

^  As  none  of  his  verses  appear  to  have  been  written  upon  this 
lady,  Johnson  justly  remarks,  that  '^  many  qualities  contribute  to 
domestic  happiness,  upon  which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow; 
and  many  airs  and  sallies  delight  imagination,  which  he  who  flat- 
ters them  never  can  approve.  There  are  charms  made  only  for 
distant  admiration.  No  spectacle  is  nobler  than  a  blaze.  In 
reality  (observes  Dr.  Anderson)  true  homefqlt  bliss,  like  a  deep 
stream,  makes  the  least  noise  in  it's  course ;  and  that  such  Wallei' 
enjoyed  in  his  second  marriage  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from 
^is  wife's  having  brought  him  thirteen  children,"  five  sons  aa4 
pight  daughterSf 
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he  returned^  he  would  say,  *^  Cousin  Waller,  I  must 
talk  to  these  men  in  their  own  way/'  and  resumed 
the  common  stile  of  conversation. 

For  this  favour  he  recompensed  the  Pirotector  by 
the  celebrated  panegjrric,^  which  has  always  b^n 
deemed  the  first  of  his  productions.  He  paid,  him 
also  a  noble  compliment  upon  his  death  in  a  poem,^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  real  venera- 
tion  for  his  memory.  Yet  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  IL,  his  courtly  muse  with  commodious  pliancy 
complimented  that  Monarch  upon  his  *  happy  retumJ 
Being  told,  oii  presenting  this  Poem,  by  his  Majesty, 
that '  he  thought  it  much  inferior  to  his  panegjric  on 
CromweU : '  "  Sire,"  replied  the  witty  bard,  **  we 
poets  never  succeed  so  well  in  writing  truth,  as  in 
fiction."  Poets  indeed  (as  Johnson  observes)  pro- 
fess fiction:  but  the  legitimate  end  (^  fiction  is  the 
conveyance  of  truth;  and  he,  that  has  flattery  ready 
for  aU  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to 
exalt>  must  be  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind,  that 
may  retain  the  glitter  of  wit,  but  has  lost  the  dignity 
of  virtue. 

The  inferiority  of  the  royalist  poem,  the  same 
great,  authority  ascribes  to  the  personal  inferiority  of 
it's  subject.  A  Ufe  of  escapes  and  indigence  could 
supply  poetry  with  no  splendid  images ;  while  Crom- 
well  wanted  nothing  to  raise  him  to  heroic  excellence^ 
except  virtue.  He  was  now  much  caressed  by  his  pro- 
fligate Sovereign,  and  ih  his  diversions  at  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's,  and  other  places,  generally  made  one 
of  the  party.  Charies  even  tolerated  his  temperance ; 
upon  which  Mr.  Savile  observed,  that  "  No  man  in 

*  See  the  Extracts.  Dryden  and  Sprat,  likewise,  bewailed 
tbe  death  of  Cromwell  with  <<  metodious  tears/' 
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JSi^pland  should  keep  bim  cofiipaiiy  without  drinkiiigv 
but  Ned  Waller."  His  Majeaty  was,  also,  anxious  to 
i^point  him  to  the  Provostship  of  Eton ;  but  by  tiie 
statutes  of  the  oolite  laymen  are  exchided  £rom  the 
en^ment  of  that  high  office.*  As  it  was  the  Chm^ 
oellor  Clarendon,  who  from  this  consideration  refiised 
to  affix  his  seal  to  the  grant,  the  active  part  whidh 
Walla?  took  in  the  prosecution  of  that  ilhistrious 
noUeman  has,  perhaps  justly,  been  ascribed  rather  to 
a  spirit  of  vindictiveness  than  a  love  of  justice.  They, 
certainly,  did  not  like  one  another. 
.  Waller  sat  in  several  parliaments  after  the  Resto^ 
radon :  in  1661,  for  Hastings ;  in  1678,  for  Chipping 
Wycombe;  and  forSaltash,  in  1685,  in  the  first  par* 
liament  of  James  II.  At  this  time  he  wrote  a  ^  Pre* 
•age  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkish  f  Empire,^  which 
iie  Resented  to  the  King  on  his  birth-day.  He  was 
now  very  old,  but  his  wit  and  abilities  stiH  rendered 
iiim  the  object  of  gena*al  admiration.  ^  He  was  the 
delight  (says  Burnet)  of  the  House ;  and,  even  at 
fighty,  he  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among 
them."{:  This  made  his  company  agreeable  to  the 
very  last* 

*  It  is  known,  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  qualified  himself  for  it 
b j  deacon^s  orders :  and  the  Provosts  always  receive  institatioo, 
as  for  a  parsonagie,  from  the  Bishop  of  Linooln,  Dr.  2Sacfaiiiy 
Cradock  was  chosen  by  the  fellows  iii  his  stead. 

i  It  is  remarked  by  his  commentator  Fenton,  that  in  reading 
Tasso  he  had  early  imbibed  a  veneration  for  the  heroes  of  the 
Holy  War,  and  a  zealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which  never  left 
liim. 

^  As  a  proof  of  the  consider ation  in  which  be  was  held,  ^  even 
his  remarks  (says  Johnson)  were  dreulated  and  recorded.'' 
When  the  Duke  of  York's  influence  was  high  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  it  drew  (we  are  informed  by  Burnet)  a  lively  re* 
flexion  from  WaSer,  the  cdebraled  wk.   <«  Th^  Btouse  of  Com* 


imtm  Ih  fmce  iwk  hm  pto  Im  <^m^  M4  iMfced 
Um^  how  he  liked  such  fi  pjiclw^  ^Snrt''  i^ptio^. 
Mr.  Wdier,  "  my  eyes  «re  di«,  «4  I  ^OBtt  kmm 
irhose  it  is."  The  Kkkemii^  ^  It  iy  tihe  Princeis  of 
Qraaage.^  Upcm  wliicfc  JMb;  Wirifter  fjbaerr^  ''  Sli^ 
is  like  the  gratert  imwo  ip  the  wf>?14f"  ^^  Whom 
do  yoa  ad  m?^  incjmved  Jwdes.  ^'  Qiie^  Eliro-' 
hrti^''  answered  h^.  *^  I  wonder,  Mr,  Wijlers*'  i^r 
fiied  the  King,  ^  you  should  think  go  i  but.  J  must 
eon^ss,  she  had  a  Mriae  Council.'-  *^  Sir/'  asked  Mr^ 
WaUa?  in  his  turn,  <^  did  you  ev^  know  a  fool  choose 
a  wise  one? '^  Some  time  after  this,  it  faeifig  known 
tiiat  he  intended  to  take  Dr.  Birch  £Dr  his  son-in*IaWt 
James  expressed  his  surprise  that  ^  he  should  have 
a^  thoughts  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  fidUng 
duirch.*'  His  answer  was,  ^^  Sire,  I  hare  lived  long 
Plough  to  observe,  that  this  &lling  diurch  has  got  a 
trick  of  rising  again.'' 

Being*  now  arrived  at  an  age  seldom  attained  by 
poets  (»*  courtiers,  he  began  to  feel,  his  vital  powers 
decay,  though  those  of  his  mind  continued  unim* 
paired :  the  compoation  of  the  last  years  of  his  lift 
possessing  all  the  excellences  of  his  former  ones.  Not 
long  bdTore  his  death,  he  purchased  an  estate  with  a 
spiatt  house  upon  it  at  Coleshill,^  his  hirth«-plape»  to 
which  he  frequently  retired.    *  He  should  be  glad»* 


moDS  (he  obsenred)  had  resolved  that  the  Duke  ihould  not 
reign  after  the  King's  death;  but  the  KiAg,  in  oppoaition  ta 
Ihem,  had  resolved  that  he  should  reign  even  during  his  life»'^ 
I^or  wi^  his  f^e  confined  t^hi4  owQ^ountrj ;  by  St^Evremoodf 
^ith  whom  he,  kept  up  a  confidential  correspondence!  it  wa&  dis- 
seminated, over  Europe. 

*  This,  though  it  standifi  in  Hertfordshire,  iA  in  the  parish  of 
AgmmdsdMm. 
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he  ssad,  ^  to  die  like  the  stag,  where  he  was  roused.' 
.  But,  in  this,  his  wish  was  not  gratified.     He  was  at 
Hall  Barn,  when  finding  liis  legs  begin  to  swell,  he 
took  'Dr.  Birch  wifli  him  to  Sir  Charles  Scarborough^ 
then  'in  attendance  at  Windsor  as  First  Physidan  to 
James  II. ;  and  tdd  him,  that  ^  he  came  to  him  as  an 
old  friend,  to  a^k  him  what  that  swelling  meant :'  on 
which  Sir  Charles  bluntly  replied,  «  Why,  Sir,  your 
blood  will  run  no  longer."    With  the  utmost,  com- 
posure, Waller  immediately  repeated  some  appro* 
priate  lines  from  Virgil,  on  the  condition  of  human 
life.     The  symptom  increasing,  he  ordered  Dr.  Birch 
to  give  him  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  desired  all  Ins 
children  to  join  with  him.     At  the  same  time,  he 
earnestly  professed  his  firm  bdief  in  Christianity; 
adding^  that  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  once 
talked  profanely  before  King  Charles,  he  had  told 
him,  ^^  My  Lord,  I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  your 
Grace,  and  I  believe  I  have  heard  more  arguments 
for  atheism  than  ever  you  did :   but  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  see  there  is  nothing  in  them»  and  so 
I  hope  your  Grace  wiU.'*    He  died  October  21.,  1687, 
at  the. advanced  age  of  ^hty  two,  and  was  interred 
with  his  ancestors  in  the  church-yard  at  Beaconsf]eld» 
where  a  handsome  monument,  with  an  inscription  by. 
Bym^r,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

In  parliament,  says  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  was 
accurately  known>  he  ever  appeared  with  great  ad^ 
vantage ;  having  a  graceful  way  of  speaking,  and 
by  thinking  much  upon  several  arguments  (which  his 
temper  and  complexion,  that  had  much  of  melan- 
cholic, inclined  him  to)  he  seemed  often  to  speak  upon 
the  sudden,  when  the  occasion  had  only  administered 
the  opportunity  of  saying  what  he  had  thorqiughiy. 
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cotisida^d/ which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said, 
which  was  rather  of  delight  than  weight.     He  was 
only  concerned  however,  we  are  told  by  Burnet,  to 
say  that  which  should  make  him  be  apjdauded,  and 
never  laid  the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  .being 
a  vain  and  empty  thmigh  a  witty  man.    So  qualified, 
even  at  this  day  (remarks  one  of  his  biographers, 
writing  in  the  day  of  Pitt,  and  Burke,  and  Fpx)  when 
Englii^  oratory  may  dispute  the  pabn  with  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome^  the  language  of  his  parliamentary 
sfieedies  would  not  be  deemed  obsolete,  nor  their 
influence  pass  unfelt.     How  forcible  is  the  contrast, 
he   adds,  between  Waller  and  his  kinsman.  Crom* 
well !  and  how  wide  the  difference  between  acting  and 
speaking !     All  the  natural  and  acquired  accomplish- 
ments of  the  first,:  aided  by  a  powerfol  fortune  and 
dazzling  eloquence,  were  lost,  because  their  ponsessor 
was  destitute  of  fortitude,,  consistency,  and  activity ; 
while  the  latter  wanting  them  all,  and  scarcely  able 
to  speak  or  write  a  sentence  intelligibly,  yet ;  by  an 
unparalleled  energy  of  soul  and  an  intuitive  perception 
of  the  human  character,  overturned  an  andejat  mo-> 
narchy,  usurped  th'e  government,  and  tyrannii^  over 
a  nation  of  demagogues."     And  yet  this  pliancy  of 
principle  alone .  it  was,  if:  indeed  life  ,  could  be  con«- 
sidered  as  worth  retaining  upon  such  a ,  condition, 
which  carried  him  safely  in  times  so  pi^gnant  with 
danger,  through  the  midst  of.  contending  factions ; 
and  rendered  him  aoc^table  to  sovereigns  so  different 
in  their  temper  and  their  views  as  the  four.  Stuarts 
and  the  Protector.     If  the  celebrated  neutrality  of 
Atticus  were  scrutinised, ; would  it  be .  found .  to  be 
more  than  a  refined  and  dexterous  tergiversation  ? 
There  n^eds  no  more  to  he  said.to  extol  the  excel* 
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leooe  add  jiower  of  hiisr  wit,  and  pkaBflntiiest  of  hb 
coBvea^tioil^  tbaa  that  it  waa  of  magiiitude  enougii 
M  co?w  It  wotfld  of  very  gwat  faulto;  that  is^  m  to 
eonrer  ttem^  that  tbey  Were<  not  taken  notice  of  to  Ua 
Mpraach:  tic.  a  mirtcfwueg^  in  his  nAtiire  to  th§ 
lowest  degi^e;  an.  ahjecrtness  and  Want  of  courd^ 
t^  M^fKUt  him  in  any  vittiioua  nhdertaldi^  t  an  ^ 
lismettim,  and  s^rrite  fiatteiy  ta  tfw  he^^  the  tuM^ 
ast  and  mmt  janniiuiir  natm^  conld  be  contented 
;  flat  it  pressured  and  won  hk  life  firom  thda^ 
W€i^  mdst  resolved  to  take  it^  and  in  an  mc»^ 
A<M  in  wlfi^h  he  enght  to  have  been  amUtkmi^  to 
hme  lost  ky  and  then  preserved  him  again  from  the 
Mptroa^  and  contempt  that  was  due  to  him  &r  96 
pieserring  it^  and  for  vindieating  it  at  such  a  price  t 
ftat  it  had  p^m^^  to  i^oncfle  him  to  those  whom  he 
iMd  most  oi^^^  a^'  proroked^  and  cointiniied  to 
fai^  afe  with  that  rare  ((^ty,  that  his  compimjr  was 
aeeaptabia  wh^i^  his  spirit  was  odious,  and  he  was 
a*  least  pitiod  where  he  Wtt  most  detested 

**  His  Wit  aMd  his  poetrf /*  says  Johnson,  ^  nntu-^ 
raBy  €$6«Meeted  him  with  the  polite  writers  of  Ins 
ftne :  he  was  joined  with  Lord  Buckhnrst  in  the 
Iranslft^siA  6(  C<mi^Ws?s  'l^mnpey/  and  is  sdtd  ta 
lii^e  added  hAs  help  U>  that  of  Cowley  in  the  original 
dfianght  df  the  '  Rehearsal/  Of  his  conr^  of  stndies 
f»  cfaotoe  of  bdoks,  howevep,  nothing  is  known  more^ 
than  tlnrt  he  profisssed  hims^ '  nnable  to  read  Cha^ 
jUffan^s  tiftmsIaiCSon  of  Homer  withoiit  mptnre!'  H» 
opSttion  Concerning  the  duty  of  a  poet  is  contained  in 
his  deelasrattbil,  that  ''  he  "^otld  Uot  from  his  w(H*k 
smy  line,  ttIi^  dH  not  contain  some  motive  to 
virtue/" 

W»  estate;  whicfc  h»  heA  gseMy  re^eec^  be  be- 
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queathed  to  Us  sectmd  son  BAmmd;  his  eldest,  Ben- 
jamin,  hdag  so  far  fima  inheriting  his  father's  wit» 
thai  he  even  wanted  common  understimding*  His 
Mccessor  was  esteemed  a  man  of  considar^e  abili- 
tiesy  aod  was  several  tisnes  chosen  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  became  a  Quaker.  His  fourth  son.  Dr. 
Stephen  Waller  a  cdLebrated  civilian,  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  aiqiouited  for  effecting  th^  Union  of 
the  two  Kingdoms. 

The  best  edition  of  WaDer^s  works  is  that  pub- 
lished in  1730,  4to.  with  notes  and  observations,  by 
JVfr.  Elijah  Fenton.  It  has,  subsequently,  been  re- 
printed in  small  8vo. 


IXTRACTS; 

3W  Hir  JSSng  on  Ais  Ntm^* 

^  Wmkj^k  iSbj  pgy  iifin  iTw  her  cmkss  nii^a. 
Homage  to  thee,  and  peace  to  all  she  brings ; 
The  French  and  Spaniard,  when  thy  flags  appear. 
Forget  their  hatred,  and  consent  Co  fear. 
So  Jove  from  Ida  did  both  ho8t»  stenrey, 
Aiid  when  he  pleased  to^  dmnd^,  pstrt  the  fhiy; 
Ships  heretofore  in  seas  liie  fishes  sped ; 
The  mightiest  still  upon  thesmdiest  fbd: 
Thou  on  the  deep  imposest  nobler  laws. 
And  by  that  justice  hast  removed  the  cause 
Of  those  rude  tempests,  which  for  rapine  sent, 
Too  oft,  alas !  involved  the  innocent 
Mbw^shaH  the  Ooeas,  av  thy  Thames,  be  free 
From  both  those  fttes  of  storms  andf  piracy. 
But  we  most  happy,  who  ean  ^9«r  ao  finrce 
But  wiagvd  tvontps*  mr  Fkgasean;  horse : 
Tis  not  sa  baard  for  greedy  Ibea  lO' spoii 
Another  nstwiiy  as  ^tO'  t^iioh'  out  soi3*   .. 
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Should  nature's  self  invade  the  world  again. 
And  o'er  the  centre  spread  the  liquid  main. 
Thy  power  were  safe,  and  her  destructive  hand 
Would  but  enlarge  the  bounds  of  thy  command. 
Thy  dreadful  fleet  would  stile  thee  Lord  of  all ! 
And  ride  in  triumph  o'er  the  drowned  ball : 
Those  towers  of  oak  o'er  fertile  plains  mi^ht  go. 
And  visit  mountains  where  they  once  did  grow* 
The  world's  restorer  once  could  not  endure 
That  finished  Babel  should  those  men  secure, 
.  Whose  pride  design'd  that  fabric  to  hav^  stood 
Above  the  reach  of  any  second  flood : 
To  thee,  his  chosen,  more  indulgent,  he 
Dares  trust  such  power  with  so  much  piety.' 


On  a  Girdle. 

*  That,  which  her  slender  waist  confined. 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind : 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown. 
His  arms  might  do,  what  this  has  done. 

It  was  my  Heaven's  extremest  sphere. 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer ; 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move ! 

A  narrow  compass,  and  yet  there 
Dwelt  all  that's  good  and  all  that's  fair ; 
Give  me  but  what  this  riband  bound. 
Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round.' 


A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector^  of  the  present  Greatness^  and 
joint  Interest f  of  his  Highness  and  this  nation. 

*  Whii^e  with  a  strong  and  yet  a  gentle  hand, 
You  bridle  faction,  and  our  hearts  command ; 
Protect  us  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  foe. 
Make  us  unite,  and  make  us  conquer.too : 
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tfCt  partial  aplrits  still  sdoudcomphin»  ' 
^hink  tbemselyes  injured  that  they  cannot  reigft^^ 
And  own.no liberty , but  where  they  may 
Witl^out  control  upon  their  fellows  prey*. 

Above  the  waves  aa  Neptune  sbow'd  his  &oe» 
To  chide  the  winds  and  save  the  Trojan  race. 
So  has  your  IJighness,  raised  above  the  rest«  * 
Storms  of  ambition  tossing  up  represt. 

Your  drooping  country,  torn  with  civil  bate^ 
Restored  by  you^  is  made  a  glorious  state;  < 
The  seat  of  empire^  whete  the  Irish  come^ 
And  the  unwilling  Soots,  to  fetch  their  doom*    . 

The  sea's  our  own,  mid  now  all  nations  greet 
With  bending  sails  each  vessel  of  our  fleet  i 
Your  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow» 
Or  swelling  «ails  upon  the  globe  may  go* 

Heaven  (that  hath  placed  this  island  U>  give  law^ 
To  balance  Europe,  and  it's  states  to  awe)         .  i 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile. 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle  I 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent^ 
Or  thus  created^  it  was  sure  design'd 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 

Hith^  th^  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort^ 
Justice  to  crave  and  succour  at  your  court ; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  ours  alone^ 
But  for  the.world's  Protector  shall  be  known^ 

I^me^  swifter  than  your  winged  navy^  flies 
Through  every  land  that  near  the  ocean  lies^       r 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  newa  ^ 
To  all  that  piracy  and  rapine  use* 

With  such  a  chief  the  meanest  nation  blest^ 
Might  hope  to  lift  her  head  above  the  rest  ^ 
What  may  be  thought  impossible  to  do» 
By  us  embraced,  by  the  sea,  and  you ! 

Lords  of  the  world's  great  waste,  the  ocean^  we 
Whole  forests  send  to  reign  upon  the  sea, 
And  every  coast  may  trouble  or  relieve ;  ^ 
But  none  .can  vii^it  us  without  your  lefiive» 
VOL.  IV.  S 
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Tkil  ftdii«  ottn  itt  diif  iiat>py  «iat»  Arrive ;  ' 

While  we  <lmcmd  at  jtlemifey  te  kiVAde 
The  bad  #i^  vetigtMdey  ttod  the  goed  ta  ML 

O^  little  iit6Mf  the  liiiig*  df  tile  gt^M, 
Like  tirikt  ftiiidst  the  boM^tttiB  oceftn  set. 
Of  he#  itfirft  gi^trrii  httrtiiril  ttel  t^bre  emne^ 
And  all  that*i  iWhe^  is  ttAme  flma  tile  wevee. 

^  Egyfit  diee  im  en  the  eteudi  rety^ 
But  to  tlie  Nile  enrec  hum  ihiiii  t^  the  sky ;    ^ 
So  whatMT  eiMh  and  what  our  iMMlfen  deidea 
Our  fMi  eotiitabf  IMeiidy  tiieiei^  ai^^ieai 

nietMie ef  hat  ^itMi*)i  npiht  we  kftew^ 
Free  iVotti  the  ledcicl^suii  tlM  iMikM  it  grow : 
Withddt  4he  w^Mto^  in  PifBlap  attka  w^ahftae. 
And  wither  )A»tlftg  diMt  9€WMj  vide. 

^    iTbd^'fcy^erithwei^eeywiieiirliifl^ 
Gold,  tfaet%h  the  heAviaM  «ietal^  Mdier  awtea.    ' 
Ours  is  tliehtfNeat  whate  Ae  ladtoaieeir; 
We  ploiigh  the  deem  ttid  reap  whtttdteraaawi. 

"fhii^  ef  Ate  neblaif  ki«d  etir  xmm  $fM  baeeds  i 
Stout  are  mut  aMi,  aed  warlike  are  our^aieadi» 
Rome,  thou^  htt  eUgte  lhHNlg»h  tlie  wocid  had  flowiv 
Could  never  nMke  thfid  iidatid  att  her  ^wii. 

HiUte  the  Third  Edwatd,  W¥i  tk»  Blttdi  Mace  too» 
FranceM^onqdering  Re«ir]r  deittiah'd^  attdnowyiNi; 
^    For  #hbiti  we  stay'd^  as  M  %ha  Orad«D  alalev 
TiU  Afexatidef  came  teiiij|;e  th«r  dite. 

Wlien  fiik'tiiore  werida  the  Maoedeii&Hi  esyM^ 
He  wist  not  nietia  in  her  kip  did  hide 
Aflotfaer  ]ret ;  a  world  reaetved  fiar  yeu^ 
To  make  more  great  A«a  that  he  didauhdaa. 

He  safely  ndghl  eM  troops  to  baitib  lead. 
Against  th*  uewiarlike  Bsiaian  aad  the  idtde» 
Whose  hasty  flight  did  «aMi  a  bkiedlaas  ftaid 
More  spoils  than  heneiar  to  the  vieteryMdi. 

'  A  i^ice  tttteottqiier^dt  by  their  eltfeae  aattla 
The  Caledeniatia  ttttA^  wM  ^^aaa  aaid  esM 
Have,  by  afate  Indulgent  te yesr ftaae,, 
Been  from  jfi^qpes  kept 4br  ftm  te 


Wlwm  die  <dd  SqoiiA  11^  «e  iU  001^ 
Wilii  a  iiev  dnin  of  ginjicnt  y«tt  biud; 
Here  faniga  f^UI  iw  oMoe  «h«Un»abe  ibMHtAone; 
Our  Engliak  inm  iudds  tfafim  ftal  Uhono. 

llMjrf  tiurt  hencefvctb  muflt  be  eoateafefto  know 
No  wsHmet  ufgion  llutt  lihe  liilla  etsmom, 
May  hiboe  Ite  MiSy  bat  miiat  esid  your  gBtct 
Which  in  emt  aenate  Jaatb  aUo  v'd  Iten  {tiaoe. 

PreferrVi  l>y  eanfofiatt  iiap^pily  ota^itmpimf 
FaUing.lfacy  ri«a^  /lo  be  vi^  jm  «uide  .one* 
So  k«id  DtotatofB  mde,  wftien  they  came  hone, 
Their  vanquiah'^  foes  ftee  citizena of  Beanti 

like  %vour  find  tlie  iiish,  wilii  like  fidtt. 
Advanced  to  be  a  portion  of  our  state ; 
While  by  yowr  ifjdour  and  your  beimteoiifi  nSmdf 
Nations,  diiMed  hf  (te  tea*  ace  joined. 

Holland,  io  ^ain  your  friendaWp,  Id  cooteDt 
To  be  our  eotgnardon  the  Continent-: 
81ie  from  her  feBow-^proirmces  would  <go» 
Bather  tiiaa  haaard  to  iun^e  you  lier  foe. 

In  our  late ^glrt,  wben  .camiong dididifiise, 
iVevenCiDg  posts,  lAiO'leFror  and  the  •news, 
Our  neigMbour  prineee  trembled  at  fheir  foar ; 
But  our  conjunetion  makes  them  tremfaie  more, 

Ydor  nerer-^Ufing  sword  nude  war  4o  eease. 
And  nowyou'heal  us  mHi  tile  acts  of  peace ; 
Our  minds  with  bounty  and  with  awe  engage. 
Invite  afifection,  and  restrain  our  «^e* 

Less  pleasure  take  brave  -minda  in  batde  won, 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone : 
Tigers  have  eoun^,  and  the-rugged  bear, 
Butmanidotte  can  whom  l»e  jeonquers  spare. 

Tbp«denwfflk^.andto,««Altb, 
Tou  stolke  with  one  band,  but  ytm  heal  with  bodi ; 
£,if«ng  up  all  tlmt  prostrate  He,  you  grienre 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  'to  live. 

When  fate  or  error  "had  our  age-misled^ 
And  o^erdiis  nation  sudi  confusion^spreajd. 
The  onlj  cmre  wbicb  could  from  Heaven  vcome  down, 
Wte  so  mudi  power  and  piety  ra  one! 

«  a 
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One^  whose  extraction  from  an  ancient  lin^  " 
Gives  hopes,  again  that  well-born  men  may  shine. 
The  meanest  in  your  nature^  mild  and  good» 
The  noblest  rest  secured  in  your  blood.  / 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peace 
A  mind  proportioned  to  sudi  things  as  these ; 
How  such  a  ruling  sp'rit  you  could  restrain^ 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign. 

Your  private  life  did  a  just  pattern  give 
How  fathers,  husbands,  pious  sons^  should  live. 
Bora  to  command,  your  princely  virtues  slept^ 
Like  humble  David's,  while  the  flock  he  kept ; 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd  you  forth. 
Your  flaming  courage  and  your  matchless  worthy 
Daz2ding  the  eyes  of  all  diat  did  pretend, 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end^ 

Still  as  you  rise,  the  state  exalted  too 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  you ; 
Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene,  when  without  noise 
The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys* 

Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory. 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story; 
But  living  virtue,  all  achievements  past^ 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

This  Csesar  found,  and  that  ungrateful  age 
With  losing  him  went  back  to  blood  and  rage; 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  joke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke* 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  star9  ; 
Gave  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars ;   .    * 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all. 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prevent  the  fall. 

If  Rome's  great  senate  qould  not  wield  that  sword^ 
Which  of  the  conquer'd  world  had  made  them  lord. 
What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power  was  new. 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  you  P 

You,  that  had  taught  them  to  subdue  their  flies. 
Could  order  teach,  and  their  high  sp'rits  compose. 
To  every  duty  could  their  minds  engage. 
Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  th^r  rage<^ 
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So  when  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane. 
And  angry  grower^  if  he  that  first  took  pain   - 
^o  taine  his  youth  approach  the  haughty  beast. 
He  bends  to  him^  but  frights  away  the  rest. 

As  the  vexM  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  into  Augustus*  arms  did  cast ; 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest. 
Her  weary  -head  iipon  your  bosom  rest. 

Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these. 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace : 
Your  battles  they  hereafter  shall  endite. 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight; 

Tell  of  towns  storm'd,  of  armies  over-run, 
And  mighty  kingdoms  by  your  conduct  won ; 
How,  while  you  thunderM,  clouds  of  dust  did  choke 
Contending  troops,  and  seas  long  hid  in  smoke. 

Illustrious  acts  high  raptures  do  infuse. 
And  every  conqueror  creates  a  Muse : 
Here,  in  low  strains,  your  milder  deeds  we  sing; 
But  there,  my  Lord,  we'll  bays  and  olive  bring        < 

To  crown  your  bead ;  while  you  in  triumph  rid«    ; 
O'er  vanquished  nations,  and  the  sea  beside ; 
While  all  your  neighbour-princes  unto  you. 
Like  Joseph's  sheaves^  pay  reverence  and  bow/ 


Upon  the  Death  of  the  Lord  Protector. 

*  We  must  resign!  Heaven  his  great  soul  does  claim» 
In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame ; 
His  dying  groans,  his  last  breath  shakes  our  isle. 
And  trees  uncut  Ml  for  his  funeral  pile! 
About  his  palace  their  broad  roots  are  tost 
Into  the  air.«^So  Romulua  was  lost! 
New  Rome  in  such  a  tempest  miss'd  her  king. 
And  from  obeying  fell  to  worshipping. 
On  (Eta's  top  thus  Hercules  lay  dead. 
With  ruin'd  oaks  and  pines  about  him  q>read : 
The  poplar  too^  whose  bough  he  went  to  wear 
On  his  victorious  head,  lay  prostrate  there. 
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Those  hb  Int  lb»y  froBli  the  mdiitonii  rtot  $ 
Our  dying  hsr^  ficm  the  too/GxmiA 
Ravifh'.d  whde  tmrniy  add  forte  finMn  Spsniarde  reft» 
As  his  lail  legacy  to  Britn  left 
The  oceaa^  which  so  long  oer  hopes  confinedi 
C6uld  give  no  limits  to  his  vaster  mind. 
Our  housde'  enlai^|en(etit  was  his  latest  toil| 
Nor  hath  he  left  us  prisoners  to  our  isle : 
Under  the  tropic  is  our  language  spoke^ 
And  part  of  Flanders  hath  received  our  yoke. 
F^om  eivil  hroile  he  did  us  disengage. 
Found  nobler  objects  lor  our  martial  rage, 
'    And  with  wise  conduct  to  his  country  show'd  . 
The  ancient  way  of  conquering  abroad. 
Ungrateful,  then !  if  we  no  tears  allow 
To  him,  that  gave  us  peaice  and  empire  too. 
Princes  that  feared  him  grieve,  cdntem*d  to  see 
No  pitch  of  glory  from  the  gnr^e  is  iWse : 
Nature  herself  took  notice  of  bis  death, 
And#  sighing,  swellM  the  seii  with  sudh  a  breath 
That  to  remotest  shores  her  bfllews  rolled 
IV  ai^oicAdng  fitte  of  thtir  gtettt  raler  teNk^ 


Ad  Comiiem  Monumetementf  de  Bentivoglio'suo* 

Floribus  AngUgenis  non  hanc  tibi  necto  coroOamf 

CUm  Mitf  indigims  ie  pfiAet  qttr  U^'  i 
P^r  me  Rama  uiet  tibi  se  detere^  quod  Anglo 

Romanus  didicit  adUus  ore  hfui. 
Ultima^  fum  tellm  aquilaa  duce  Caiare  vidiif 

Candida  Ramutidtun  to  duce  Morifta  vide$, 
ConmUo  ut  qitondam  patriam  tUljuneriSf  eetot 

Sed  studio  cives  ingeniogueju/ooi* 
Namque  dolk  Uber  hie  imtructut  et  arte  Batavi^ 

A  Bdgd  nobis  ut  ^weanmsi  oit* 
Horremus  per  te  cpoiUs  dimjuroris 

Vulnerq  i  dkoordee  Flaaidria  quassa  loeiief. 
Hk  disca0  rnUee  pugaar^^  orare  smoAon 

Qui  r^rnan^^  hofii  ^0efitr4i  temre  nu^ 
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MaeUf  Comu;  virtuUtwoA;  vestri 
Omamemhimf  avi  delicueque  tui! 

Dum  sierkmt  aUi  somno  vmoque  sepuUif 
NoUlis  antiftto  U^mmaU  dignafacUm 


IMITATXD* 


Not  of  thy  native  flowen  this  wreath  I  twine : 
Enough  thy  page  cormo^ds  tbe9  unto  thine. 
Ptoud  Rome  by  nle  shall  learn,  to  thee  she  owes 
That  brightened  through  thy  pen  her  genius  flows; 
That  there,  where  last  her  Caesar's  eagles  flew. 
Thou  givest  thy  country  Roman  sense  to  view* 
Whale'er  of  wrong  lliy  teefue  tn  councD  wiiMnt^ 
Thy  talsiM  chann  hsTf  aad  Ihy  toib  ii^iPev» : 
For  still,  nnfoMigg  Belgiuai's  tissued  liffl^ 
*  Beware  of  Belgian  wiles,'  thy  YQlume  oriel. 
Thou  shoVst  what  citil  fury's  miseries  are; 
Afld  Meefing  Itandevs  ^arns  us  fta  beware  c 
BytbeplhesoMBcr,  etfrtesMtt,  sf»wm^gii4m» 
Aiseiaiigbttp  fight,  toiseaaovy  and  to  reign. 

Onward,  illustrious  man,  thy  order's  pride!         .    . 
Thy  age's  glory !  onward,  Monmouth,  ride : 
And,  wh3e  lewd  peers  disgrace  the  names  tliey  bear 
Assert  Ae  hoiUMm  wlikh 'fib  thine  to  wear. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  PETTY; 


[1623—1687.3 


William  petty  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
clothier  of  -Rumsey  in  Hampshire^  where  he  was 
bom  in  the  year  1623.  From  his  v^ry  infancy  he 
discovered  a  ^nius  for  the  mechanic  arts,  his  chief 
amusement  bojng  to  observe  artificers  at  work^  and 
to  attempt  dmilations  of  their  performances ;  so  that, 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  could  use  tools  of  several 
kinds  with  great  dexterity.  .  According  to  his  -own 
account,  he  made  equal  progress  in  polite  literature ; 
having  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Gireek, 
Latin,  and  French  languages,  and  rendered  hintself 
master  of  common  arithmetic,  practical  geometry, 
dialling,  and  the  astronomical  part  of  navigation 
before  he  was  fifteen.  Thus  accomplished,  he  went 
in  search  of  farther  improvement  to  tjie  University 
of  Caen  in  Normandy,  Upon  his  return  to  England^ 
he  obtained  some  place  in  the  Navy  Oflice:  and 
having  by  strict  economy  saved  threescoie  pounds, 
he  embarked  with  his  youngest  brother  Antony  for 
the  Continent,  about  the  year  1643 ;  for  the  purpose 
oT  studying  physic  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam, 

*  Authorities.  Wood*s  Atkefue  Oxonienses^  Ward's  Live^ 
of  the  Gresham  Prafetsors^  aqd  Granger's  J^iographical  Historic 
ofEnglani* 
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tod  Paris.  At  the  last  of  these  Universities  he  read 
the  wcwks  of  Vesalius,  the  celebrated  Flemish  anato^ 
mist,  in  company  with  Hobbes,  who  took  great 
pleasure  in  forwarding  his  pregnant  genius, . 

As  sixty  pounds  could  obviously  have  done  little 
more  than  set  him  forward  on  his  journey,  it  has 
been  generally  surmised,  that  he  carried  on  some 
advantageous  branch  of  traffic  with  his  own  country 
during  his  three  years'  residence  abroad;  for  upon 
his  return  to  England  in  1646,  he  brought  home 
With  him  ten  pounds  more  than  he  carried  out: 
^  circumstance,  which  he  has  himself  left  wholly  un- 
accounted for. 

In  1647^  he  obtained  a  patent  for  an  instrument 
which  he  had  invented  for  double  writing.  This  i» 
described  as  being  pf  small  bulk  and  price,  easily 
made,  and  extremely  durable ;  and  the  art  of  using 
it  could  be  learnt  in  an  hour*  But  the  additional 
fatigue  occasioned  to  the  hand  by  the  increase  of 
weight  above  that  of  a  pen,  rendered  the  project  use- 
less* with  respect  to  the  chief  advantage  proposed 
by  it,  that  of  expedition :  so  that  he  derived  little 
benefit  from  his  exclusive  privilege,  except  that  it 
spread  the  reputation  of  his  ingenuity,  and  brought 
^  m^uainted  with  all  his  learned  contemporaries. 
By  their  advice  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Oxford,  where 
he  practised  chemistry  and  physic  with  great  success, 
and  assisted  Dr.  Clajrton,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
in  his  dissections.  The  philosophical  meetings^ 
which  preceded  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Society,* 
were  frequently  held  at  his   lodgings ;    and  some: 


*  Of  the 
jbift¥e  aa  account 


very  rudiments  of  this  most  respectable  society  we 
m^t  ia.  Dr*  Walli^'  Memorials  of  his  owp  Life,  ^d^ 
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of  the  leadaig  mmi  m  tihe  Hiomt  ^  Oiminmu 
had  Ae  iwaamraHe  wminikm  of  idyanciiig  th^  im 

dressed  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  D.D.  idf  Magdalen  College; 
Oxford.  **  About  the  year  1M5,  while  I  lived  in  London  (al 
*  t&aae  when,  bj  our  dml  wars,  aflademioal  atndiea  were  nluch 
intemipt^d  in  both  our  Univenitiet}  beside  the  eoiurenation  of 
divers  eminent  divines,  as  to  matters  theological,  I  had  the  op* 
portunitj  of  being  acquainted  with  divers  worthy  persons  in- 
^isitive  into  mtfural  philosophy  and  other  parts  of  huinan  leam<« 
iBg,  and  particularly  of  whai  hath  been  oalled  die  *  Kew  FhSiH 
sophy  *  or  *  fizperimental  Philosophy/ 

**  We  did  by  agreement,  divers  of  us,  meet  weekly  in  LondoD 
on  a  certain  day,  to  treat  and  discourse  of  such  offiuxs.  Of 
which '  number  were  Dr.  John  Wilkins  (afterward  Bishop  of 
Chester)  Dr.  Jonathan  Goddard,  Dr.  George  Ent,  Dr.  GtUsion, 
X>f.  Merret  (Drs.  in  Physic)  Mr.  Samael  Foster^  the  ¥rc£mat  i£ 
Astrcmomy  at  Gresham College,  Mr.  Theodore  Haak  (a German 
of  the  Palatinate  and  then  resident  in  London,  who  I  think  ga^e 
the  &st  occasion,  and  first  suggested  those  meetings)  and  man^ 
others. 

^  These  meetings  we  held  sometknes  nt  Dr.  Goddard^s  Mpa^ 
in  Wood  (Street  (or  some  convenient  j^ace  near)  on  occasion  oC 
his  keeping  an  operator  in  his  house  for  grinding  glasses  for  tele* 
scopes  and  microscopes,  and  sometime  at  a  convenient  {dace  in 
Cheapside ;  sometime  at  Gresham  College,  or  some  place  near 
adjoining. 

^  Our  business  was  (predodinip  natteia  of  theology  ami  alals 
dEdrs)  to  discourse  and  consider  of  philoaopliical  inquiries  vaA 
such  as  related  thereunto;  as  physic,  anatomy,  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, navigation,  statics,  magnetics,  chemics,  mechanics,  and 
natural  experiments,  with  the  state  of  these  studies,  as  Ihen  cul- 
tivated at  home  and  abroad.  W«  there  diseoMsed  of  tko  tinm^ 
lation  of  the  Mood,  the  valves  in  the  veins,  the  Ven^  LucUa^ 
the  lymphatic  vesseii^  the  Copernican  hypothesis,  the  nature  of 
comets  and  new  stars,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  oval  stiiqpa 
(as  it  then  appeared)  of  Saturn,  the  spots  in  tiie  Sun  nnd  ittH 
tmrning  on  it's  own  axis,  the  inc«pialities  andaideBOgmphyioC 
the  Moon,  the  several  phases  of  Venus  and  Mercury/  the  im- 
provement of  telescopes  and  grinding  of  glasses  for  that  {>!iipbse, 
the  weight  of  air,  the  possibiKty  or  impossibility  of  vacuities  «lii 
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tercsts  of  a  isoholar  and  a  iiteii  of  genum.  Accosd*. 
ingly,  in  16499  a  parliamentary  reoommendatiQiiirai 
seiit  to  JSnuKB  NmmCdiege  ioeiBd;UBaiom&&ow- 
afaip  vacated  by  ejectanent»  which  was  complied  with^ 
the  Umversity  at  the  same  time  conferring  iqxm 
him  an  honorary  degree  of  M.  D. :  and  in  1650^*  he 

nature's  abhorrence  thereof^  the  Torricellian  experiment  in 
quicksilver^  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  and  the  degrees  of 
tecel^^on  therein,  and  divers  other  things  of  liJte  natorciL 
dome  of  which  were  then  bat  new  discoveries,  and  others  not 
•o  genoridty  known  or  embraced  as  thej  now  are,  with  other 
things  I4>pertaining  to  what  hath  been  called  the  *  New  Philo* 
M^fhj;*  which  i^om  the  times  of  Galileo  at  Florence,  and  Sir 
Fnmcfs  Bacon  (Lord  Verulam)  in  England,  hath  been  much 
^xdtivated  in  Italy,  France^  Germany,  and  otiier  parts  abroad^ 
as  wdl  tts  with  ns  in  England. 

*<  About  thoy«ar  164^9,  some  df  our  oampany  being  removed 
10  Oitford  (first  Dn  WiHdns,  then  I,  and  soon  afterward  Dn 
Goddard)  our  company  divided^  Those  m  IfOndon  continued 
to  meet  there  Us  before  (and  we  with  th^m,  when  we  had  oc^^ 
casion  to  bo  there) ;  dnd  those  of  us  at  Oxford  with  Dr.  Ward» 
eince  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst,  now  President 
•f  Trinity  College  in  Oxford,  Dr.  Petty  (since  Sir  William 
PsTrr)^  Dr.  Wfllis,  then  an  eminent  physician  in  Oxford,  and 
divers  others,  continued  such  meetings  in  Oxford,  and  brought 
fbose  studies  into  fashkm  there:  meeting  first  at  Dr.  Petty 's 
lodgings  in  an  apothecary's  house,  because  of  the  convenience 
of  inspecting  drugs  and  the  like,  as  lliere  was  occasion ;  and 
after  his  remove  to  Ireland  (though  not  so  constantly)  at  tlie 
lodgings  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  the  Warden  of  Wadham  College,  and 
after  his  removal  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  at  the  lodg- 
ings of  the^Hon*  Mr.  Rdbert  Boyle,  then  resident  for  divers 
years  in  Oxford. 

*^  These  meetings  in  London  continued,  and  after  the  lS^mg*s 
return  in  1660  were  increased  with  the  accession  of  divers  wor- 
thy and  honourable  persons;  and  were,  afterward^  incorpo- 
rated by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society,  &c.  and  so  continue 
to  this  day.'^     (See  Smith's  Collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Bodl. 

*    In  December  of  the  same  year,   he  was   princifelly 
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was  admitted  a  candidate  of  the  College  of  Phy-* 
sicians  in  London. 

In  the  begmning  of  the  following  year,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Clayton,  he  was  elected  Anatomy 
Professor ;  and  he,  likewise,  succeeded  Dr.  Knight  in 
the  Professorship  of  Music  in  Gresham  College, 
In  1653,  he  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  army 

concerned  in  restoring  to  life  one  Anne  Green,  who  had 
jbeen  hanged  at  Oxford  for  the  minrther  of  her  bastard  child. 
Of  this  woman  it  is  related,  that  she  hung  nearly  half  an  hour; 
during  which  time  her  friends,  in  order  to  put  her  out  of  pain» 
beat  upon  her  breast,  suspended  themselves  from  her  legs,  and 
lifting  her  up  pulled  her  down  again  with  sudden  and  violent 
jerks:  yet  was  she  not  deprived  of  life !  After  being  placed  in 
her  coffin,  she  was  observed  to  breathe,  upon  which  a  lusty  fel^ 
low  stamped  with  all  his  force  on  her  breast  and  stomach.  Her 
body  was  then  consigned  to  the  doctors,  who  finding  some  heat 
in  it,  proceeded  (we  are  not  told  by  what  means)  to  recoveir 
her.  She  lived  many  years  afterward,  and  bore  several  children. 
f«  If  Hippolytus,  revived  only  by  poetic  fancies  (quaintly  ob-« 
serves  Fuller)  was  surnamed  Virbius,  because  twice  a  man; 
why  may  not  Mulierbia  by  as  good  proportion  be  applied  to  her^ 
who  since  is  married,  and  liveth  in  this  country  in  good  reputa^ 
iiionJ/' 

.  Among  many  other  epigrams  on  this  subject,  the  foUowinip 
was  written  by  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst : 

In  Puettam  vrfpo^or/iioy,  ^  paiibvlo  remvUcentem. 

QujB  nuper  medicos  vespiUonesqueJefellit^ 

Et  non  unius  victima  mortis  erat, 
Quam  bene  Netricis  titidum  meruisse  puJtanda  est^ 

Cum  poterat  stamen  sic  renovare  suum  ? 

*  Thou  more  than  mortal,  that  with  many  lives 
Hast  mock'd  the  sexton  and  the  doctor's  knives; 
The  name  of  Spinster  thou  may'st  justly  wed. 
Since  there's  no  halter  stronger  than  thy  thread*^ 

For  a  longer  account  of  Anne  Green,  see  Morgan's  *  PhoDnuc; 
Britannici^.'  ;       , 
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in  IMaiid;  and  discfaarged  the  same  office  to 
tliree  suceessdve  Lord  lieutenants,  Lambert,  Fleet- 
wood, and  Henry  CromwelL  These  preferments,, 
together  with  extensive  practice  in  the  dty  of 
Dublin, .  placed  .  him  in  a  state  of  affluence.  His 
active  genius,  however,  could  not  be  ccmfined  to  the 
science  of  physic.  Being  an  excellent  mathemati* 
cian,  he  was  completely  master  of  the  art  of  survey- 
ing ;  and  having  observed  that  after  the  Irish  rebel* 
)ion  of  1641  the  forfeited  lands,  which  had  b^en 
allotted  to  the  soldiers  for  suppressing  it,  were  very, 
defectively  measured,  he  forwarded  such  representa*^ 
tions  upon  the  subject  to  the  Protector,  that  he  ob^ 
tained  from  him  a  contract  in  1654  to  make  ne^ 
admeasurements.  By  Ms  extraordinary  accuracy 
upon  this  occasion  the  true  value  of  every  estate, 
exceeding  60/.  per  ann.  was  ascertained,  and  plans 
were,  also,  drawn  by  him  of  the  whole  territory.* 
His  contract  netted  him  upward  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  Henry  Cromwell,  being  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  coiu'se  of  that  yeaiv 
'chose  Dr.  Petty  to  be  his  Secretary,  in  1657 
made  him  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  procured 
him  to  be  retiimed  in  the  English  parliament^ 
for  the  borough  of  West  Looe  in  Cornwall.  But 
here  he  met  with  a  severe  mortification,,  being 
impeached  in  March  1658,  by  Sir  Hierom  Sankey,. 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  his  survey 
and  distribution  of  the  Irish  lands,  a  business  for 
which  he  had  justly  expected  universal  applause. 

^  Fr<mi  authentic  records  it  appears  that,  in  1655,  he  had 
•urveyed.2,800,000  acres  of  forfeited  improveable  land,  part  of 
vhich  he  had  divided  among  the  disbanded  soldiers. 
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3!liecha3Pge  faowevcaf  beo^  genera^  mad  the  Ddctui 
ahsent  in  Iidand,  it  was  thought  lemmmtMe  ttmt 
it  should  be  leduoed  into  srticies,  and  in  the  meaai 
lime  that  he  eSiould  be  sommoned  to  attend  the 
house  within  the  space  of  a  month.  But  the  par- 
liament  being  suddenly  dissolred  i^  Bjchard  Oom- 
wdl,  the  business  never  came  to  a  final  issue. 

Hie  attempt  having  thus  failed  in  England,  Sandcey 
commenced  a  maape  vigorous  prosecution  agaimt  him 
in  Ireland,  upon  his  return ;  andthough  bepuUidieda 
justification  of  his  conduct  entitled  *  Brief  Proceedinea 
between  himself  and  Sia  Hierom,  with  Eeflexioas 
upon  some  Persons  and  Tlnngji  in  Irdanci,'  yet 
neither  thi^  perfinrmance,  nor  a  letter  written  in  his 
lavour  by  Henry  C^mwd  to  his  brother  the  Pto- 
tectoTf  mold  prevent  his  bemg  dunaissed  fifom  a& 
piddic  employment,  when  the  renmant  of  the  Long 
iPatliament  resumed  the  reins  of  goveiwnent.  Upon, 
this  evant,  in  June  16S9»  hebecamea  mraaJberof  Hie 
BoTA  K^Lun.*  His  eourdy  interest  however  wkStikf 
declining^  he  enqdoyed  his  time  m  hnpi^oving  %Ss  Iiisik 
estates,  which  were  then'  very  oonsideraUe,  tiM  the 
Bestoration.  He  then  came  over  to  S^knd,  and  was 
gntiaaAy  received  by  his  Mi^est^;  who  soon  afterwaM 
ap^ioiiited  him  one  of  tike  Commissioners  of  the  <3ourt 
«f  Claims,  estdiMshed  in  Ireland,  in  196S,  fo  settle 
the  idisputes  rdaitiine  to  forfeited  estates  In  liiat  Idng^ 

a  Hie  %AevoB  of  Has  clvib  ^^hidli  was  hM  at  W^  cOlbe^ 
houie  in  New  t^aboe  Yaid,  WettMiinstiar)  was,  '  thafc  allafiiseia 
of  state  should  be  chosen  by  ballot  for  a  limited  ^time,  after 
which  tbej  should  v^sign,  andi»e  succeeded  by  elhets  io  be 
tiected  in  the  same  manaer;  a  certain  number  of  membem  of 
parliament  wm,  likewisf^  to  be  ^bas^ged  .aiauaHy  bjr  rotation.*' 
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Ann.  He  likewise  conferred  lapcfa  him  the  honour 
of  Jknighthood^  coostitttting  him  by  #  new  petasifc 
Sanreyor  General  of  Iidand^  and  ordering  that  aU 
the  lands  of  which  he  had  been  possessed  in  May 
1659  should  be  confnrmed  to  him  for  ever;  so  that 
fais  estate  amounted^  aocoiding  to  his  own  aocoiemt^ 
to  six  thotisaiid  pounds  per  ann^p  and  from  Moimt 
Mangorton,  in  the  conn^  of  Kerry,  he  coidd  see 
fifteen  thousand  aoes  whidi  owned  him  lor  tibeir 
proprietor. 

Upon  the  institution  of  ^  The  Royid  Sodety  of 
London,'  in  166%  he  was  elected  one  of  thdr  fimt 
Gwmcil;  and  on  the  renewdl  of  the  charter  of 
'  The  College  oi  Fhyacians»'  in  16G3,  though  ht 
no  longer  pnetiaed  medidne,  hisname  was  ina»rted 
In  the  fiat  of  the  FelfewH.  About  this  time,  dae^ 
be  gKre  a  fresh  proof  of  his  genius  fiar  medianics  and 
Ins  skill  in  navigatian;  havuig  inTes^ted  a  doidde- 
bottomed  ship,  to  sail  against  wind  and  tide,  whick 
performed  her  first  voyage  very  expeditiously,  firom 
IhibUn  to  Holyhead,  in  July  1664.  The  Earl  of 
Ossory,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction,  em- 
barked in  ber  upon  her  rrtum,  and  repeated  the  ex- 
periment wUfaiii  the  bw  near  Ddbtin.  In  a  hard 
gale  she  put  out  to  sea  with  a  prime  Dutch  sailer, 
which  was  thou^t  to  be  overset,  while  Sir  Wilfiam"^ 
V€)$sel  did  not  incline  above  half  a  foot.  She  waa 
tharefoie  called  '  the  Pad  of  the  sea,'  and  is  sailing 
oamage,  and  aronrity  appeared  unrivalled;  but,  on 
her  return  to  Dubiin  from  a  second  voyage,  c^  was 
destroyed  by  a  violent  storm,  in  which  a  fleet  of 
seventy  sail  periled.  Of  this  vessel  he  presente4 
io  the  fifljal  Society  a  models  whidt  is  still  pee- 
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served  in  their  repository:*  he  likewise  cbinmimi 
cated  to  then%  in  1665,  a  discourse  on  ship-buildings 
containing  some  curious  secrets  in  that  art.  But 
this  piece  was  lost  to  the  public,  being  withdtawtt 
by  Lord  Brounker,  the  President  of  that  learned 
hodj  in  1682  (though  the  autihipr  was  then  living) 
under  the  pretence,  that  ^  it  was  too  great  an .  ar-^ 
tanum  of  state  to  be  commonly  perused*' 

Sir  William  Petty  employed  great  part  of  his  time 
for  several  years  in  attempts  to  improve  upon  hi* 
plan:  and  after  having  made  upward  of  twenty 
models  at  considerable  expense,  he  at .  length  com-^ 
pleted  a  vessel,  which  on  it's  public  exhibition  how«» 
ever  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  in  December  1684^ 
miserably  disappointed  every  expectation;  though 
her  inventor  had  confidently  asserted^  *  that  he  would 
construct  passage-boats  between  Dublin  and  Chesteiv 
which  should  as  regularly  go  and  return  on  set  dayst 
in  all  weathers,  as  stage-cOaches !  f ' 

*  It  was  a  maxim  of  his,  in  all  matters  of  seience^ /*  never 
to  talk  of  any  thing  in  the  general,  but  always  to  mention  time^ 
placCy  measure^  or  weight  in  precise  terras/*^ 

t  The  unfortunate  Mr.  Day  had,  probably,  studied  the  ac- 
count of  this  double-bottomed  ship;  and  also  of  the  barge  in- 
dented by  Cornelius  Drebel^  a  Dutchman,  which  was  actuaUy 
rowed  under  water  in  the,  reign  of  James  I.  for  a  considerable 
time  and  distance,  with  the  greatest  security  to  the  persons  on 
hoard.  The  error  in  these  extraordinary  projects  seeins  to  be, 
the  imagining  that  what  is  correct  in  theory,  and  under  favour-* 
able  circumstances  will  stand  the  test  of  partial  experiments^ 
can  be  carried  into  universal  practice.  Drebel,  Petty,  and  Day^ 
'  ^ith  every  thing  advantageously  disposed,  made  each  one  suc- 
cessful experiment ;  but  their  second  demonstrated,  in  the  two 
latter  instances,  that  the  inventors  had  not  made  allowance  for 
commoa  accidents,,  of  at  least,^  had  not  enabled  thdr  machiiwi* 
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^But  iHis  mortification  did  not  deter  him  firom  ooii^^ 
tinidng  his  studies  in  naval  architecture  during  the  rg^^I 
mainder  of  his  hfe.  He  transndttedsevtfal  ingenious, 
essays  on  the  3ubject  to  the  Royal  Society }  and  his 
Treatise  on  Naval  Philos(4>hy,  addressed  to  the  E^l 
(afitenvard  Duke)  of  Marlborough^  wail  pubBshed  afteif 
Ms  death. 

In  1666,  Su-  William  pubHshed  hiis  '  Vtfbkm  Sk^ 
pknti,^  containing  an  Account  of  the  Wealtti  and 
i^penses  of  England^  and  the  MdthlMl  of  ^aisin^ 
Taxes  in  the  most  equal  Manner  f  showin^^  like^ 
wide,  that  England  can  bear  the  Charge  of  fotir  Mil- 
fions  annually,  when  the  Occasions  of  Gbvemmelii 
inquire  iV  f  Hicugh  this,  however,  was  his  first  tract 
comprehensively  exhibiting  the  natiire  (£  the  publio 
revenues,  his  celebrated  treatise  on  Political  Arith^ 
metic,  it  appears,  was  presented  by  him  to  Chatleg 

to  sumioun^  thetn.  Daj^s  vessel  had  a  false  bottom,  fttaniling 
on  feel  like  a  butcher's  block :  this,  which  contmiiecf  the  baD^ust^ 
was  attached  by  screws  to  the  bottom,  and  it  wad  Gone^d4 
could  at  all  thnes,  when  deemed  necessary,  by  tiniEiing  a  few 
pegs  be  disengaged  and  left  behind.  He  had  actually  accom- 
plished his  object  in  a  Norwich  dsarket-boat  fitted  fbf  his  pur- 
pose. In  which  he  sunk  himself  thirty  fe^t  under  water  in  Y&t* 
moinh  Roads^  and  afler  remaining  twenty  fimr  hbyxtti  below^ 
rose  to  the  surface  with  great  facility :  l)ut  his  next  experiment 
at  Plymouth  proved  fatal.  On  the  twenty  eighth  of  June  1774, 
be  went  down  in  twenty  two  &thom  water  and  never  re-appeared, 
nor  could  any  thing  be  ascertained  concerning  the  vessel. 

*  See  the  Extracts. 

f  What  would  this  illustrious  n^an  have  said,  if  a^y  one  could 
have  told  him  that  on  a  fixivxe  dajr,  within  a  centtny  and  %  bidf, 
a  dependent  of  his  (and  worthy  of  bis  grdat  ttictfstor)  the  pre-* 
sent  Mai^uis  «f  Lansdowne  should  have  presided  over  the 
finances  of  his  country,  when  she  would  be  able  to  sustaia  a 
peace-establishment  of  nearly  twenty  timet  that  atfiouati 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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II.  in  manuscript  upon  his  restoration.*  He '  hM, 
likewise,  published  a  small  piece  on  a  more  confined 
plan  in  1662,  entitled,  *  A  Treatise  on  Taxes  and. 
Contributions:  showing  the  Nature  and  Measures^ 
of  Crown-Lands,  Assessments,  Customs,  Poll-monies, 
Lotteries,  Benevolences,  &c.**  chiefly  calculated  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  the  court ;  but  his  *  Verbum 
Sapientij  as  fiimishing  a  general  display  of  his  prac- 
tical abilities,  was  well  received  from  it's  novelty,^ 
there  being  at  that  time  scarcdy  any  work  extant 
upon  the  property  and  resources  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1667»  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Sir 
flardres  Waller  of  Castle  Town  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  relict  of  Sir  Maurice  Fenton,  .Baronet ; 
and  from  this  tune  he  engaged  in  various  pursuits^ 
which  evinced  the  activity  of  his  extensive  genius,  in 
the  promotion  both  of  the  national  interests  and  of  hi» 
own.  He  opened  lead-mines,  introduced  a  trade  for 
timber,  set  up  iron-works,  and  established  a  pilchard- 
fishery,  all  in  the  county  of  Kerry ;  making  fipequent 
visits  to  Ireland,  and  promoting  the  institution  of  a 
Philosophical  Society  at  Dublin,  of  which  he  was 
elected  President  in  1684.  For  this  body  he  com- 
piled a  catalogue  of  cheap  and  simple  experimenta^r 
adapted  to  it's  infant  state;  and  in  his  ^ Supple j^ 
PMlosophia^  drew  up  a  description  of.  forty  five  phi- 
'  losophical  instruments,  which  he  subsequently  sent  to 
them  as  a  present  from  London. 

In   1685,  he  made  his  will,f  which   is  as   re- 

*  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  honours  and  favours  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  that  Prince,  to  whom  np  one  could  be  morc^ 
acceptable  than  an  author  that  taught  him  how  to  increase  hif 
revenues. 

t  See  the  Extracts. 
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cddrkable  as  any  other  transaction  of  his  life. 
Two  years  afterward,  death  put  a  period  to  his  useful 
labours.  He  was  carried  off  by  a  gangrene  in  his 
foot,  occasioned  through  the  gout.  EKs  body  was  in- 
terred, near  his  parents,  in  the  chancel  of  Rumsey 
Church ;  and  over  his  grave  was  cut  on  a  plain  flat 
stone,  by  an  illiterate  workman,  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion *  Here  layes  Sir  JVilliam  Pety' 

He  was  the  first  financier  of  this  country,  who 
publicly  reduced  the  science  of  raising  and  applying 
the  public  revenues  of  the  kingdom  to  a  regular 
system.  His  writings  were  numerous  upon  subjects 
belonging  to  the  classes  of  arts  and  manufactures; 
particularly  on  dyeing  and  the  woUen  manufactory,' 
most  of  which  are  to  be  found  either  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  or  in  the  History  of  the  Royal 
Society  by  Dr.  Birch.  His  Political  Arithme- 
tic *  is  a  masterpiece  in  it's  kind,  and  from  the  time 
of  it's  publication  has  served  as  a  grammar  to  young 
statesmen.  The  increase  of  our  national  debts  and 
taxes,  indeed,  of  our  revenue-resources,  and  of  our 
conmierce  renders  it  daily  more  valuable  as  a  Vade^ 
mecum  to  modem  financiers. 

His'  eldest  son  was  created  Baron  of  Shelbume,  in 
the   county  of  Waterford  in  Ireland,    by   William^ 

*  *  Or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Extent  and  Value  of 
Lands,  People,  Buildings,  Husbandry,  Manufacture,  Commerce, 
Fishery,  Artisans,  Seamen,  Soldiers,  Public  Revenues,  Interests, 
Taxes,'  Superlucration^  Registeries,  Banks,  Valuation  of  Men, 
Increasing  of  Seamen,  of  Militias,  Harbours,  Situation,  Ship- 
ping, Power  at  Sea,  &c.  as  the  same  relates  to  every  Country  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  to  the  Territories  of  his  Majesty 
of  Great  Britain,  and  his  Neighbours  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
France.'  It  was  published  in  octavo  at  London  by  his  son,  in 
1690,  and  baa  been  frequently  reprinted  since. 

T  2 
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III.  aiid  dying  without  issue,  wm  Aiceeeded  by  his 
jrouBger  farother»  Henry,  who  was  fhrther  created 
Viscount  Dunkerron  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and 
Earl  of  Shelbume  in  1718.  The  marquisate  of  Lans-» 
downe  is  now  possessed  by  his  representative. 
A  striking  example  of  the  establishmeht  of  a  noUe 
&inily  originating  in  the  talents  and  industry  of  a 
single  individual,  who  after  being  reduced  to  such 
penury  in  France,  as  to  be  obliged  *^  to  live  for  a 
wedic  or  two  on  three  pennyworth  of  wafaiuts,  heWed 
'out  a  fortune  to  himself,'^  and  Idt  behind  him  at  fais^ 
death  6,500/.  per  ann.  in  land,  above  45,000/.  in 
personal  effects,  and  a  plan  of  demonstrable  improve^ 
ment  osa  his  estate,  to  produce  4,000/.  per  ann.  in 
addition.  Hig  genius  has  not  been  disgraced  by  his 
desoendents. 


W-^>»w 


•       EXTRACTS. 

The  laft  fViU  of  Sir  W.  Petty,  Knt. 

*  In  the  name  of  God,  Aioen.  I  Sif  William  Fetty» 
%xAj^  bom  at  Rumsej  in  Hantahiie,  do,  revdmig  all 
other  and  lormer  "vW&j  make  this  t^y  kst^  will  and 
testament ;  premising  the  ensuing  preface  to  the  same^ 
whereby  to  express  my  condition,  design,  intentions^ 
and  desires  concerning  the  persons  and  things  con- 
tained in  and  relating  tQ  my  said  wiU,  for  the  better 
expounding  any  thing  which  may  hereafter  seem 
doubtftil  therein,  and  ahK>  for  justifying  on  behalf  of 
my  children  the  manner  and  means  of  getting  and 
acquiring  the  estate  which  I  hereby  bequeath  unto 
them,  exhorting  them  to  impiove  the  same  by  no 
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Wotse  negotiati(md.  Ifi  the  fiiM  placd  I  dedafe  and. 
Affirm^  that  at  the  hH  age  of  fifteen  years  I  had  ob^ 
tained  the  Latin,  Greek,  ^d  French  tonguesi  the 
whole  body  of  eommon  arithmetic,  the  praetical  geo^ 
metry  and  astronomy  eoziducing  to  naV^ntion,  diat* 
lings,  &c.,  with  the  knowledge  of  seretal  mathemar* 
tical  trades;  all  whidh,  and  having  been  at  the 
Univei^ty  of  Qxon,  pfre&rred  me  to  the  King's 
Aavy,  whei^  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  I  had  got* 
ten  up  abont  threescore  pounds^  with  as  mttch  mathe-^ 
matics  as  any  of  my  age  was  known  to  hare  had* 
With  this  provi^on,  anno  1643,  when  the  civil  wara 
betwixt  the  King  and  ParUameirt  grew  hot,  I  vrent 
into  the  Netherlands  and  France  fo^  three  yeard,  and 
having  vigorously  followed  my  studies^  especially  that 
of  medidne,  at  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Amsterdam^  ahd 
Paris,  I  returned  to  Rumsey  where  I  wits  bdrn^ 
bringing  back  with  me  my  brother  Ant6ny,  whcnn  I 
had  bred,  with  about  10/.  more  than  I  had  carried 
out  of  England.  With  this  70/.,  and  my  endeavoiu*s^ 
in  less  than  four  years  more  I  obtained  my  degree  of 
M.  D.  in  Oxford  and  forthwith  thereupon  to  be  ad* 
mitted  into  the  Cdlege  of  Physicians^  liOndoo,  and 
into  several  dubs  of  the  virtuous :  aiW  alQ  whieb 
expenses  defrayed,  I  had  left  28/. ;  tod  ki  the  heti 
two  years,  being  made  FdOotv  of  !6razen  Nose,  tmd 
Anatomy  Professor  in  Oxford,  and  also  reader  af 
Gresham  College,  I  advanced  my  said  stock  to  eibauA 
400/.  and  (with  100/.  more,  advanced  and  given  to 
me  to  go  for  Ireland)  unto  ftdl  500/.  Upon  the  lOkh 
of  September  1653,  I  landed  at  Waterford  in  Ire- 
land, Physician  to  the  Army,  who  had  suppi^essed  the 
rebelMon  begun  in  1041,  and  ta  the  General  of  th« 
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same,  and  the  head-quarters,  at  the  rate  of  20^,  per 
diem^  at  which  I  continued  till  June  1559,  gaining 
by  my  practice  400/.  a-year  above  the  said  salary. 
About  September  1654,  I  perceiving  that  the  admea- 
surement of  the  lands,  forfeited  by  the  aforementioned 
rebeUion,  and  intended  to  regulate  tjie  satisfaction  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  suppressed  the  same,  was  most 
insufficiently  and  absurdly  managed:  I  obtained  a 
contract,  dated  11th  December  1654,  for  making 
the  same  admeasurement,  and  by  God's  blessing  so 
performed  the  same,  as  that  I  gained  about  9000/. 
thereby ;  which  with  the  500/.  abovementioned,  my 
salary  of  20^.  per  diem,  the  benefit  of  my  practice, 
together  with  60/.  given  me  for  an  after-siu^ey  of  the 
adventurers'  land,  and  800/.  more  for  two  years' 
salary  as  Clerk  of  the  Council,  raised  me  an  estate 
pf  about  13,0001.,  in  ready  and  real  money,  at  a 
time  when  without  art,  interest,  or  authority  men 
bought  as  much  lands  for  10^.  in  real  money,  as  in 
this  year  (1685)  yields  10^.  per  ann,  rent,  above  his 
Majesty's  quit-rents.  Now  I  bestowed  part  of  the 
said  13,000/.  in  soldiers'  debentures,  part  in  pur- 
chasing the  Earl  of  Arundel's  house  and  garden  in 
Lothbury,  London,  and  part  I  kept  in  cash  to 
answer  emergencies :  hereupon  I  purchased  lands  in 
Ireland,  with  soldiers'  debentures,  bought  at  above 
the  market-rates,  great  part  whereof  I  lost  by  the 

Court  of  Innocents  anno  1663 ;  and  built  the  said 

1  .        ,  ... 

garden,  called  Token  House  Yard,  in  Lothbury, 
which  was  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  dreadfiil 
fire,  anno  1666.  Afterward,  anno  1667,  I  married 
Elizabeth,  the  relict  of  Sir  Maurice  Fenton,  Bart. ;  I 
^  up  iron-works  and  pUchard-fishing  in  Kerry,  and 
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€»pen^  the  lead-amines  and  timber-trade  in  Kerry ;  bj 
all  which,  and  some  advantageous  bargains,  and 
with  living  under  my  income,  I  have  at  the  making 
this  my  will  the  real  and  personal  estate  following; 
viz.  a  large  house  and  four  tenements  in  Rumsey^ 
with  four  acres  of  meadow  upon  the  causeway,  and 
^bout  four  acres  of  arable  in  the  fields,  Called  Marks 
and  Woolsworth,  in  all  about  30/.  per  ann.  Houses 
in  Token  House  Yard,  near  Lothbury,  London, 
with  a  lease  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  Seven  Stars  and 
the  Blazing  Star  in  Birching  Lane,  London,  worth 
about  500/.  per  ann. ;  beside  mortgages  upon  certain 
houses  in  Hog  Lane,  near  Shoreditch  in  Londoh,  and 
in  Erith  in  Kent,  worth  about  20/.  per  ann.  I  hav« 
three-fourth  parts  of  the  ship  Charles,  whereof  Derych 
Paine  is  master,  which  I  value  at  80/.  per  ann..  As 
the  copper-plates  for  the  maps  of  Ireland,  with 
the  King's  privilege,  I  rate  at  100/.  per  ann.  (iii 
all,  730/.  per  ann.)  I  have  in  Ireland,  without  the 
<X)unty  of  Kerry,  in  lands,  remainders,  and  rever- 
sions  about  3,100/.  per  ann.  I  have  of  neat  profits 
out  of  the  lands  and  woods  of  Kerry,  1,100/.  per 
unn.y  beside  iron-work,  fishing  and  lead-ndnes,  and 
marble-quarries,  worth  600/.  per  ann.,  in  all  4,800/. 
I  have  as  my  wife's  jointure,  during  her  life,  about 
S501.  per  ann.\  and,  for  fourteen  years  after  her 
death,  about  200/.  per  ann.  I  have,  by  3,300/. 
at  interest,  320/.  per  ann.,  in  all  about  6,700/.  per 
ann. 

*  The  personal  estate  is  as  follows,  viz.,  in  chest 
6,600/. ;  in  the  hands  of  Adam  Loftus,  1,296/. ;  of 
Mr.  John  Cogs,  Gtoldsndth  of  London,  1,251/.  in 
£Uver,  plate,  and  jewels:  about  3,000/.  in  furniture, 
goods,  pictures,  coach-horses,  books,  and  watches; 
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IJ^QI.  per  e^mate^  m  a)l  1S,QQ0/.   {  v^lue  mj  | 

three ,  ah^U  pf  original  m<ips  tuid  field-books,  the 
€op^  of  the  Downe  survey,  with  the  baropy-map^ 
0nd  the  chest  of  distritnitioii^hoaksht  with  two  ch^gto 
of  loose  papers  relating  to  th0  auryey»  the  two  gveat 
baropy-hooks^  and  the  book  of  the  histosy  of  the 
survey,  all  together  at  9,000/«  I  have  due  out  of 
£.erry»  for  arrears  of  my  rent  and  iron,  before  the 
21th  of  June  1685,  the  sum  of  1,913/.;  for  the  next 
half  jpear^  re»t  out  of  mj  lands  in  Ireland,  my  wife's 
joLature,  and  England,  on  or  before  the  24th  of  June 
next*  2»0OQ/.  Moreover,  by  arrears  due  80tb  of 
Apnl  168>S,  out  of  all  my  estate,  by  estnnate,  and 
interest  of  money,  1,800/.  By  othetr  good  debta^  due 
upon  bonds  and  UBs  at  this  time,  per  estimate,  900i 
'By  debts,  which  I  call  bad,  4»0(Ktf. ;  worth  perhaps 
800/.  By  debts,  which  I  call  doubtful*  50,000/.; 
Wprth  perhaps  25,000/.,  in  all  34,412/.:  and  the  total 
0f  the  whole  personal  estate,  46,412/.  So  «8  my 
present  income  for  the  year  1^5.  may  be  6f/iWU 
the  profits  of  the  personal  estate  may  be  4,641/^ 
a«4  the  denionstrable  improvement  of  my  Irish  estate 
tnay  be  S^BdO/.  per  arm.^  to  make  in  all  15,000t  per 
knn. ;  in  and  by  aU  manner  of  effects  ahating  for  bad 
debts,  about  28,^000/.,  whereupon  I  say  in  gross^  that 
my  real  estate  or  income  may  be  6,700/.  per  anu^ 
my  personal  estate  about  45,000/^  my  bad  and  des^ 
perate  debts, .  30,000/.  and  the  improvements  may  be 
4.000/.  per  ann. ;  in  all  15,000/.  per  arm.  ut  supra^ 
Now,  my  opinion  and  desire  is  (if  I  could  effect  it, 
and  if  I  were  clear  from  the  law^  custom,  and  aH 
other  impediments)  ta  add  to  my  wife's  jointure  three 
|burth&  of  what  it  is  now  computed  at,  viz.  68T£ 
per  ami.f  ta  make  the  whok  l,587/«  per  atm^ ;  whkh 
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n^Uitian  of  687/.  and  850/.  being  deducted  out  of 
the  aforementioned  6^700/^  leaves  5413/*  for  my^ 
two  sans;  whereof  I  would  my  eldest  son  should 
have  two  thirds,  or  3,408/.9  and  the  younger  15705/.'; 
and  that  after  their  mother^s  death,  the  aforesaid 
addition  of  637/*  should  be  added  in  like  proporti<nv 
ttiaking  for  the  eldest  S,8Sd/.,  and  fcxr  the  youngert 
Ij9l6/. :  and  I  would,  that  the  imprDvement  of  the 
estate  should  be  equally  divided  between  my  two 
sons;  and  that  of  the  personal  estate  (first  taking  out 
10,000/.  for  my  only  daughter)  the  rest  should 
he  equally  divided  between  my  wife  and  three  dak- 
dren :  by  whidi  method  my  wife  would  have  1,587/^ 
per  ann.^  and  9»000/.  in  personal  effects;  my  daughter 
w<xQd  have  10,000/.  of  the  Crame,  and  9,000/.  more 
with  less  certainty;  my  eldest  son  would  have  3,800/. 
jO^r  antt.f  and  half  the  expected  improvement,  with 
"^OOOi  in  hopeful  effects,  over  and  above  his  wife% 
portioii ;  and  my  youngest  son  would  have  the  same 
within  1,900/.  per  ann.  I  would  advise  my  wife  in 
this  caae^  to  spend  her  whole  1,587/.  per  ann.^  that 
igt  to  say,  on  her  own  entertainment,  diarity,.  and 
munificence,  without  care  oH  increasing  her  children's 
fiDrtunea;  and  I  would  she  should  give  away  one- 
thsrd  of  the  abovementioned  9,000/.  at  her  deaths 
even  from  her  children,  upon  any  worthy  object, 
irad  dispose  of  the  other  two-thirds  to  such  of  her 
cldldren  and  grand^children  as  pleased  her  best,  witib- 
cot  regard  to  any  other  rule  or  propartion.  In  case 
«f  estber  of  my  three  children's  death  under  i^g^  I 
«dvise  ad  fofibws,  viz.  if  my  eldest^  Charles,  die 
wilh^ut  issue,  I  would  that  Henry  should  have  thiee- 
foKurtha  of  What  he  leaves^  and  my  daughter  Anne 
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tiie  rest.  If  Henry  die,  I  would  that  what  he  leavesif 
inay  be  equally  divided  between  Charles  and  Henry; 
^  Memorandum.  That  I  think  fit  to  rate  the 
30,000/.  desperate  debts  at  1,000/.  only,  and  to  give 
it  my  daughter,  to  make  her  abovementioned  10,000A 
jBOkd  9,000/.  to  be  full  20,000/.,  which  is  much  short 
of  what  I  have  given  her  younger  brother ;  and  the 
dder  brother  may  have  3,800/.  per  ann. ;  9000/.  in 
mcHiey,  worth  900/.  more;  2,000/.  by  improvements; 
and  1,300/.  by  marriage,  to  make  up  the  whole  to 
8,000/.  per  ann.,  which  is  very  well  for  the  eldest 
son,  as  20,000/.  for  the  daughter.' — He  then  leaves 
his  wife  executrix  and  guardian  during  her  widow-^ 
hood,  and  in  case  of  her  marriage,  her  brother  James 
Waller  i^nd  Thomas  Dance ;  recommending  to  them 
and  his  children  to  use  the  same  servants  and  instru- 
ments for  management'  of  the  estate,  as  were  in  his 
life-time,  at  certain  salaries  to  continue  during  th^ir 
lives,  or  until  his  youngest  ctuld  should  be  twenty 
one  years,  which  would  be  the  22d  of  October  1696 : 
after  which,  his  children  might  put  the  management 
of  their  respective  concerns  into  what,  hand  they 
pleased.  He  proceeds: — *I  would  not  have  my 
fimeral  charges  to  exceed  3Q0/.,  over  and  above  what 
sum  I  allow;  and  give  150/.  to  set  up  a  monument 
Jn  the  church  of  Rumsey,  near  where  my  grand- 
father, .father,  and  mother  were  buried,  in  memory 
•of  them,  and  of  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  also 
give  51.  for  a  stone  to  be  set  up  in  Lojthbury  church, 
London,  in  memory  of  my  brother  Antony,  there 
buried  about  the  18th  of  October,  1649^  I  also  give 
'  501.  for  a  small  monument,  ta  be  set  up  in  St.  Bride's 
^faurch^  Dublin,  i^  memory  of  my  son  John,  and  my 
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near  kinsman  John  Petty ;  supposing  my  wife  ivffl 
add  thereunto  for  her  excellent  son   1^  William 
Fenton,  Bart.,  who   was  buried  there  18th  March 
1670,         /. ;  and,  if  I  myself  be  buried  in  any  of 
the  said  three  places,  I  would  have  100/.  shaU  be 
bestowed  on  a  monument  for  me  in  any  other  place, 
where  I  shall  die.     As  for  legacies  for  the  poor,  I  am 
at  a  stand.     As  for  beggars  by  trade  and  election,  I 
give  them  nothing.     As  for  impotents  by  the  hand 
of  God,  the  public  ought  to  maintain  them.     As  for 
those,  who  have  been  bred  to  no  calling  nor  estate, 
they  should  be  put  upon  their  kindred.     As  for  those 
who  can  get  no  work,  the  magistrate  should  cause 
them  to  be  employed,  which  may  be  weU  done  in 
Ireland,  where  is  fifteen  acres  of  improveable  land 
for  every  head:  prisoners  for  crimes,  by  the  king; 
for  debt,  by  their  prosecutors.     As  for  those  who 
compassionate  the  sufferings  of  any  object,  let  them 
relieve  themselves  by  relieving  such  sufferers,  that  is, 
give  them  alms  pro  re  natd ;    and  for  God's   sake 
relieve  those  several  species  abovementioned,  where 
the  abovementioned  obligees    fail  in  their  duties; 
wherefore  I  am  contented  that  I  have  assisted  all  my 
"poor  relations,  and  put  many  into  a  way  of  getting 
their  own  bread,  and  have  laboured  in  public  works, 
and  by  inventions  have  sought  out  real  objects  of 
charity :  and  do  hereby  conjure  all,  who  partake  of 
my  estate,  from  time  to  time  to  do  the  same  at  their 
peril.     Nevertheless,  to  answer  custom,  and  to  take 
the  surer  side,  I  give  20/.  to  the  most  wanting  of  the 
parish  wherem  I  die.     As  for  the  education  of  my 
children,  I  would  that  my  daughter  might  marry  in* 
Ireland,  desiring  that  such  a  sum  as  I  have  left  her> 
might  Jiot  be  carried  out  of  Ireland.     I  wish  that  mj 
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^est  soil  may  get  a  gentlematfs  estate  in  England^ 
whidi  by  what  I  have  gotten  akeady,  intend  to  (iur* 
chase/  and  by  what  I  pre^me  he  may  have  with  it 
wife^  may  toiount  to  between  2,000/.  and  SfiOOLpet 
ann.f  tod  by  some  office  he  may  get  there,  toge«^ 
ther  with  an  ordinary  superlucration,  may  reasonably 
be  expected ;  so  as  I  design  my  youngest  son's  trade 
Und  employment  to  be  the  prudent  management  of 
our  Irish  estate  for  himself  and  his  elder  brother, 
Whkh  I  suppose  his  said  brother  most  consider  him 
fc»r.  As  for  myself,  I  being  now  about  threescore 
«nd  two  y€!ars  old,  I  intend  to  attend  the  improve^ 
ment  of  my  lands  in  Ireland,  and  to  get  in  the  many 
debts  owing  unto  me ;  and  to  promote  the  trade  Hff 
iron,  lead,  marble,  fish,  and  timber,  whereof  mjr 
ertate  is  capable :  and  as  for  stupes  and  experimenti^ 
I  think  no\^  to  ci^nfipe  the  same  to  the  anatomy  of 
^he  people  alid  political  arithmetic;  as  also  to  the 
Improvement  of  ships,  land^arriages^  guns,  and 
pumps,  as  of  most  use  to  mankind,  not  blaming  the 
studies  of  other  men.  As  for  religion,  I  di^  in  the 
profession  of  that  faith,  and  in  tihe  practice  of  snc^ 
w(»^hip,  as  I  find  established  by  the  law  of  my 
country ;  not  being  able  to  believe  what  I  myself 
ptease,  ninr  to  worship  God  better  than  by  ddng  as 
1  would  be  done  unto,  and  observing  the  laws  of  my 
country^  and  expressiog  my  love  and  honour  ta 
iUmi^y  God  by  such  signs  and  tokens,  w  af«r 
BSderi^od  to  be  such  by  the  people  with  whonl  1 
live,  God  knowing  my  heart  even  without  any  at 
att ;  and  thus  begging  i9ie  Divine  Majes^  to  maike 
me  what  he  would  have  me  to  be^  both  ais  to  Sei^ 
and  gocd  wmrks,  I  willingly  resign  my  sold  into  \as 
llMid^  reiyiBg  only  oft  hfe  in^^e  meny  and  thft 
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jDieritfl  of  iny  Saviour  for  mj  kipping  after  tlii& 
life ;  where  I  expect  to  know  and  see  God  wxsxe 
dearly,  than  bj  the  study  of  the  ScriptuKS  and  of 
his  works  I  hav^  heen  hitherto  aUe  to  da  Grant 
me,  O  Lord,  an  easy  passage  to  thyself,  that  as  I 
have  lived  in  thy  fear,  I  may  be  known  to  die  in  thy 
&vour.    Amen.' 


POLITICAL  ANATOMY  OF  IRELAND. 

CHAP.  V. 

*  Of  the  future  Settlement  of  Ireland,,  Prorogdti(j» 
of  Rebellions,  and  it's  Union  mth  England. 

*  The  English  invaded  Ireland  about  five  hundred 
years  sance ;  at  which  time,  if  the  Irish  wist^  ni 
number  1,800,000,  smno  1641,  th^  H^fe  t^ 
600,000  in  number  two  hundred  jeaars  ago,  and  not 
above  300,000  at  the  time  of  their  invasicHot ;  lior 
300,000  people  w91,  by  the  ordinary  eoinrse  oi  gene- 
ratic^  become  1,2)00,000  iu  five  hundred  years; 
allowance  being  made  for  the  extraordinary  effiBCts  of 
epicbmical  £seases,  famines,  wars,  &c. 

^  There  is  at  this  day  no  monument  or  r^  argiN^ 
ment,  that  when  the  Irish  were  first  mvaded,  they 
had  any  stone-housing  at  all,  any  RKmey,  any  foreign 
trade;  nor  any  learniiig  but  the  legends  of  the 
saints,  psalters,  missa£s,  rituals,  &c.;  nor  geometry^ 
astronomy,  anatomy,  ffl*chitecture,  enginery,  paints 
ftftg,  carving,  nor  any  kind  o£  manufi^ure,  nor  the 
least  use  of  navigation  or  the  art  mSitary. 

*  ^  John  Davys  hath  expressed  much  wit  and 
learning,*  in  giving  the  causes  why  Ireland  was  in  no 
meamiie  reiihced  to  English  g07emineiit,  tiB  m  Qu«ai 
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Elizabeth's  reign»  and  since ;  and  withal  offers  several, 
means,  whereby  what  yet  remains  to  be  done  may  be 
still  effected. 

^  The  conquest  made  by  the  English,  and  described 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
anno  1662  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  gave  means' 
for  any  thing  that  had  been  reasonable  of  that  kind  ; 
but  their  forfeiters  being  abroad,  and  suffering  with 
his  Majesty  from  the  same  usurping  hands,  made 
some  Aversion. 

*  Wherefore  {rebus  sic  stantibus)  what  is  now  to 
be  done  is  the  question,  viz.  what  may  be  done  by 
natural  possibility,  if  authority  saw  it  fit  ? 

*  Some  furious  spirits  have  wished  that  the  Irish 
would  rebel  again,  that  they  might  be  put  to  the 
sword;  but  I  declare  that  motion  to  be  riot  only 
impious  and  inhuman,  but  withal  frivolous  and  per- 
nicious, even  to.  them  who  have  rashly  wished  for 
those  occasions. 

^  That  the  Irish  will  not  easily  rebel  again,  I  be- 
lieve from  the  memory  of  their  former  successes^ 
especially  of  the  last,  had  not  many  providences 
interposed,  and  vlrithal  from  the  consideration  of  these 
following  particulars,  viz : 

1.  That  the  British  Protestants  and  Church 
have  three-fourths  of  all  the  lands;  five-sixths'  of 
all  the  housmg;  nine-tenths  of  all  the  hdusmg 
in  walled  towns  and  places  of  strength;  two-thirds 
of  the  foreign  trade:  that  six  of  eight  of  all  the 
Irish  Uve  in  a  brutish^  nasty  condition,  as  m 
cabins,  with  neitiier  chimney,  door,  stairs;  nor  win- 
dow; feed  chiefly  upon  milk  and  potatoes,  whereby 
^heir  spirits  axe  not  disposed  for  war;  and  that 
although  there  be  in  Ireland  eight  Papists  for  three 
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l^tlitoy  yet  there  are  far  more  soldiers  atid  8(Mier« 
like  men  of  this  latter  and  smaller  nundbMOr,  than  of 
the  former. 

*  That  his  Majesty,  who  formeriy  could  do  nothing 
for  and  upbn  Ireland,  but  by  the  help  of  England, 
hath  now  a  revenue  upon  the  place  to  maintain,  if 
he  please,  7»000  men  in  arms^  beside  A  Protestant 
militia  of  25,000  more^  the  most  wheFecrf*  are  expert 
in  war. 

*  That  the  Protestants  have  housing  enough  with 
I^aces  of  strength  within  five  miles  of  the  sea-side 
to  receive,  and  protect,  and  harbour  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  belonging  to  them ;  and  have  also 
places  of  strength  of  their  own  property  so  situate 
in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  to  which  they  can  easily  travel 
the  shortest  day  of  the  year. 

*  That  b^ng  able  to  secure  their  persons,  even 
upon  all  sudden  emergencies,  they  can  be  easily  sup-' 
plied  out  of  England  with  food  isufficient  to  maintain 
them,  till  they  have  burnt  160,000  of  their  afore- 
described  cabins,  not  worth  50,000/.,  destroyed  stacks 
and  haggards  of  com,  and  disturbed  their  tillage, 
which  the  embodied  British  can  soon  and  ea^y 
achieve. 

*  That  a  few  ships  of  war,  whereof  the  Irish'  have 
none,  nor  no  skill  or  practice  of  navigation,  can 
hinder  their  relief  from  all  foreign  help.  ' 

*  That  few  foreigners  can  help  them^  if  they  wotdd. 
But  that  none,  not  the  Eing  of  France,  can  gain 
advantage  by  so  doing,  even  though  he  succeeded. 
For  Engjland  hath  constantly  lost  these  five  hundred 
years  by  their  meddling  with  Ireland.  Arid  at  this 
day,  than  when  Ireland  was  never  so  rich  and  splendid, 
it  were  the  advantage  of  the  English  to  abandon  their 
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wliDte  interest  in  that  ^xmntrjr,  and  fktdt  to  anj  otUef 
natim .to  take  ii,  w  hatk  been  elaewhefie  (a»  liliHik;) 
demonstrated ;  and  the  advantage  of  the  kndbrdi 
of  Englaiid^  to  give  them  the  eqidvalent  of  what 
thej  should  so  quit  out  of  their  own  estate  ifi 
Snglaod. 

<  iiastly,  let  the  Irish  know  that  there  aie^  evm 
wefc^  and  will  be,  men  discoiitented.  wiUi  thd^ 
present  conditions  in  England,  and  i^ady  for  my  ex^ 
fkAt  atid  change,  mare  than  are  suffici^it  to  quell 
any  insurrection  they  can  make  and  abide  lby« 

^  Wherefore,  declining  aU  military  means  of  seUSjjig 
and  securing  Ireland  in  peace  and  plenty,  what  we 
eSkt  AbH  tend  to  the  transmitting  of  one  people  into 
the  other,  and  the  thorough  Union  of  interests  vp6tk 
natural  and  lasting  principles ;  of  whidi  I  shaB  enu^ 
ipo^ftte  several,  thon^  seemingly  never  so  upeouth 
and  extravi^nL 

<  1.  If  Hdnry  IL  had  or  eo«lld  have  brought  Ove* 
att  the  people  of  Ihdand  into  Hii^Umd,  declimi^  the 
benefit  of  thar  land ;  he  had  fortified,  beautified^ 
^nd  auidiM  Eogland,  and  done  real  kindness  to 
the  Iri^  The  same  w^cnk  is  near  fimr  times  as 
hard  now  to  be  done  as  then :  but  it  might  be  done; 
evexi  now^  with  advantage  to  all  parties. 

^  2*  Whereas:  there  are  now  800,000  British,  B^d 
800,000  Papists,  whereof  600)000  live  to  a  wretched 
wigr  abovementioned :  if  an  exdiange  was  made  of 
but  about  200,00a  Irish,  ami  tibe  like  nrnnber  of 
British  brought  over  in  their  room,  then  the  natural 
strength  of  the  British  would  be  eqtml  to  that  of  the 
Iriiah;  but  their  poHtkal  and  artificial  strength  tkreo 
tnnes  as  greats  and  so  visiMe,  that  the  Irish  would 
neiKer  atir  upoa  a  natkitial  or  re]%ious  account. 
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3^  There  are,  amon^  the  600,000  abovementioned 
of  the  pDor  Irish,  not  above  20,000  of  unmarried 
fiiarriageaUe  women;  nor  would  above  2000  per 
mm.. grow  and  become  such.  Wherefore,  if  one  half 
0f  the  said  women  were  in  one  year,  and  the  other 
half  the  next  transported  into  England,  and  disposed 
one  to  each  parish,  and  as  many  English  brought 
back  and  married  to  the  Irish,  as  would  improve 
their  dwelling  but  to  an  house  and  garden  of  three 
pounds'  value,  the  whole  work  of  natural  transmuta*^ 
tion  and  union  would  in  four  or  five  years  be  accom* 
plished. 

^  The  charge  of  making  the  exchange  would  not 
be  20,000/.  per  ann.^  which  is  about  six  weeks'  pay 
of  the  present  or  late  armies  in  Irdand. 
:  '  If  the  Irish  must  have  priests,  let  the  number  of 
them,  which  is  now  between  two  and  three  thousand 
secular  and  regulars,  be  reduced  to  the  competent 
nmnber  of  one  thousand,  which  is  eight  hundred 
souls  to  the  patronage  of  each  priest ;  which  should 
be  known  persons,  and  Englishmen,  if  it  may  be. 
So  as  that  when  the  priests  who  govern  the  conscience^ 
and  the  women  who  influence  other  powerful  appe- 
tites, shall  be  English,  both  of  whom  being  in  the 
bosom  of  the  men,  it  must  be  that  no  massacring 
of  English,  as  heretofore,  can  happen  agaiti.  More- 
over^ when  the  language  of  the  children  shall  be 
Englii^,  and  the  whole  eqpnomy  of  the  family 
English,  viz.  diet,  apparel,  &c.,  the  transmutation 
will  be  very  easy  and  quick. 

'  Add  hereunto,  that  if  both  kingdoms  were 
under  one  legislative  power  and  parliament,  the  mem* 
bers  whereof  should  be  prtiportionable  in  power  and 
wealth  of  each  naticm,  thtre  would  be  no  danger  such 
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a  pwliaiiient  dhould  do  kny  tlmg  to  tiie  pvejudidf  of 
ibst  Snglish  inter^ttn  Ireland;  nor  could  tiie  Iri^ 
evw  cotnplam  of  partiality^  when  they  shall  be  ir&if 
and  proportionably  t-epresented  in  all  legiBlaturev. 

'  The  ineonvetiieneei  ci  the  NofrHmion,  and  abtot-^ 
ilMbaS)  se^m  to  be  these^  viz : 

<  1.  it  is  absurd,  that  EngliAmen  born^  sent  over 
into  Irdiand  by  the  commisiiona  of  their  own  Kingv 
and  theiK  sacrificing  their  lives  for  the  King's  interetft 
and  succeeding  in  his  service,  shmsld  thonefofie  be 
accounted  aliens,  foreigi»rs>  and  abo  enemies^  such 
as  were  the  Irish  before  Henry  the  VIIth*s  tim^; 
whom  if  an  En^^hman  had  tben  kille<l»  he  had  suf- 
fered nothing  fot  it :  for  it  is  but  indulgence  and 
connivance,  that  now  the  same  is  not  Still  in  £6tce* 
For  such,  fbrmeiiyy  was  the  coililition  ctf  Irishincn ; " 
and  that  of  En^shmen  iai  now  the  same^  otherwisi^ 
thafl^  as  custom  has  rriieved  them. 

'  It  is  absui^  that  the  inhabitant*  a£  Ireland^  aatu^ 
rally  and  necessarily  bound  to  ob^  thdbr  sovek'c%ni. 
shouM  not  be  permitted  to  know  how,  or  what  the 
same  is :  i»  e.  whethar  the  parliameat  of  RQ|^aad»  or 
that  of  Ireland ;  and  in  what  cases  the  one,  and  ia 
what  the  other.  Which  uncertainty  is,  or  may  fae^ 
made,  a  pretence  for  any  disobediesioe; 

<  It  is  absurd,  that  Englishmen  in  Ireland  shouhl 
eitha*  be  aliei»  there,  or  else  be  bound  to  laws^  i» 
the  making  whereof  they  are  not  rqiresented. 

^  It  is  absurd,  if  th^  legislative  poanrei!  be  in  IrdlaiKi^ 
that  the  final  judgement  of  >  causes  between  man  and 
man  tlbmM  be  in  England;  viz.  that  wrks  of  ertor 
should  i^emove  causes  ^out  of  Ireiand  to  the  King^ 
BMcb  in  England :  that  the  final  deterttmnrtion  of 
iulwdftdiy^^Haiites  ec^^  should  be,  ilao^  ended 
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kk  £ng^a&d:  ^aw  that  men  should  ktiow,  tdwtber  1ii6 
Chaacery  of  Englatid'bave  jmifidictioii  in  Ifcdatad; 
and  whether  the  deciees  of  Chandery  in  one  Cfalmc^ 
can  be  executed  in  the  othcsr. 

*  As  for  inconveniences,  it  is  one,  that  we  shdtd4 
<lo  to  trade  between  the  two  Idhgdoms,  as  the  Spa-* 
niards  in  the  West  Indies  do  to  aU  other  haisoni; ;  foir 
wMdi  cause,  all  other  nations  have  w»^with  4hiai 
there. 

'  And  that  a  ship  trading  from  In^nd  iatd  tte 
idands  of  America  should  be  fi)rced  to  finlade  thk 
commodities  s^i]^;)ed  from  lareUdd  in  E^^landi  a»d 
afterwards  iHing  them  home;  thereby  neeessitatiD|; 
the  owners  of  such  goods  to  run  unnecessary  hazaa^ 
and  expenses. 

<  It  is  iiK^onvenient,  that  the  same  king^s  subjects 
dbotdd  pay  customs  as  aliens,  passing  from  one  paari 
of  the  same,  their  own  kmg's  tenitories,  to  anodieti. 

*  Hie  chief  objection  against  the  remedy  c(  tbase 
evils  is; 

'  That  his  Ma^ty  woaM  by  the  Union  ioeeinadi 
(tf  Ms  douUe  customs^  whidi  bemg  true,  let  us  see 
what  the  same  amounts^  usito ;  and  if  it  be  suftcient 
to  hiadbr  the  remedy  cf  these  evils,  and  if  it  be 
irreparaUe  by  some  oth^  way. 

^  Anno  1664,  whk^  was  the  b^t  yeai*  of  trade 
that  hath  been  these  many  years  in  Irdand,  wheti 
neither  ptegue  nor  wars  impeached  it,  and  when 
men  were  generally  dkposed  to  sfdenilor  and  libO'- 
raUty,  and  when  the  act  fbr  hindering  cattle  coming 
out  0^  Ireland  into  England  was  not  yet  made,  nor 
tfaeat  made  for  unlading  in  England  ships  bomid  from 
ibnerioa  into  frdand ;  I  say  in  tiiat  year  the  tudtdmlK 
upon  exported  and  imported  commodities,  iNHlWCiW 
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Ireland  and  England  was  but  — —  ■  — — < 
but  not  one-'sixth  thereof,  which  since,  how  easily 
may  it  be  added  to  the  other  chari^s  upon  England 
iind  Ireland,  which  are  together  perhaps  150,000/; 
per  ann.? 

*  2.  If  it  be  for  the  good  of  England  to  keep  Ire- 
land a  distinct  kingd(»n,  why  do  not  the  predominant 
fMyrty  m  parliament  (suppose  the  western  members) 
make  England  beyond  Trent  another  kingdom,  undar 
commerce,  and  take  tolls  and  customs  upon  the 
|K>rders?  Or  why  was  there  ever  union  between 
iEngland  and  Wales,  the  good  effects  and  fimts 
whereof  were  never  questioned?  And  why  may  not 
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the  entire  kingdom  of  England  be  farther  canto- 
nised  for  the  advantage  of  parties  ? 

'  As  for  the  practice:  the  Peers  of  Ireland  assem- 
bled in  padiameht  may  d^ute  so  many  of  their 
number,  9&  make  the  one-sixth  part  of  the  Peas  of 
England,  to  be  called  by  writ  into  the  Loi^'  Hbtise 
of  England;  and  the  Commons  in  Ireland,  assembled 
in  like  manner,  may  depute  the  like  proportion'  of 
other  members  to  sit  with  the  Ccnuknons  of  England, 
the  Eing  and'that  House  admitting  of  than; 

'  But  if  the  parliament  of  England  be  already  the 
legislative  power  of  Ireland,  why  may  they  aot  ci^ 
a  competent  number  out  of  Ireland^  as  aforesaid,  or 
in  some  other  more  convenient  manner  ? 

'  All  these  shifts  and  expedients  are  necessary  but 
for  the  first  time,  until  the  matter  be*  agreed  upon 
by  both  nations  in  scmie  one  parliaanent. 

<  It  is  supposed,  the  wealth  of  Irdarid  is  about  the 
eighth  or  tenth  part  of  that  of  England ;  and  the 
King's  revenue  in  both  kingdoms  seems  abiput  that 
proportion. 
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Verbum  Sapienti  (attached  to  it). 

'  CHAP.  IX. 

*  Motives  to  the  quiet  bearing  of  extraordinary 

Taxes. 

.  V  Having  showed  how  great  and  glorious  thingt 
may  be  done  with  no  less  difficulty,  than  what  one- 
fourth  of  the  Ring^s  subjects  do  alreacfy  endure ;  I 
offer  these  farther  reasons  to  quiet  men's  minds,  in. 
case  this  utmost  250,000/.  per  mensem  should  be  ever 
demanded  upon  this  Holland  war. 

'  1.  That  of  all  naval  expense,  not  one-twentieth 
is  for  foreign  commodities ;  nor  need  it  be  one-fortieth, 
if  the  people  would  do  their  part,  and  the  governors 
direct  them  the  nearest  ways. 

\  2.  That  stoppage  of  trade  is  considerate,  but  as 
one  to  eight ;  for  we  exchange  not  above  five  millions 
worth  per  arm.  for  our.forty. 

*  3.  That  the  expense  of  the  King,  &;c.  being 
about  400,000/.  per  ann.,  is  but  onfe-hundredth  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  nation,  who  all  have  the  plea- 
sure and  honour  of  it. 

'  <  4.  That  the  money  of  the  nation  being  but  about 
five  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  earning  of  the  same 
twenty-five,  it  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  increase 
their  maoej  a  million  per  ann.  by  an  easy  advance 
of  then*  industry,  applied  to  such  manufiactures  as 
will  fetch  money  fit>m  abroad. 
.  ^  5.  The  wealth  of  England  lies  in  land  and  peoplie, 
so  as  they  may  make  five  parts  of  six  of  the  whole ; 
but  the  wealth  of  Holland  lies  more  in  money,  housing, . 
shipping,  and  wares.    Now  supposing  England  three 
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times  as  rich  as  Holland  in  land  and  people  (as  it  is) 
and  Holland  tutdceas  rich  las  we  in  other  particulars ; 
(as  it  scarce  is)  we  are  still,  upon  the  balance  of  the 
whole,  nearly  twice  as  rich  as  they :  of  which  I  wish 
those,  that  understand  Holland,  would  consider  and 
calculate. 

^  6.  There  are  in  England  above  four  acres  of 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land,  for  every  soul  in 
it;  and  those  so  fertile,  as  that  the  labour  of  one  man 
ifti  tilling  them  is  sufficient  to  get  a  bare  livelihood 
fer  above  ten :  so  as  it  is  for  want  of  discipline,  tiiat 
any  poverty  appears  in  England,  and  that  any  aw 
hanged  or  starved  upon  that  account. 

*  CHAP.  X. 

^  H(m  to  employ  the  People j  and  the  End  thereof. 
^  We  said,  that  half  the  people  by  a  very  gentle 


labour  might  much  enrich  the  kingdom,  and  ad- 
vance it's  honour,  by  setting  apart  lacgdy  for  public 
uses :  but  the  difficulty  is,  upon  what  shall  they  em- 
jploy  themselves? 

<  To  which  I  answer  in  general,  upon  producing 
food  and  necessaries  for  the  whole  people  of  the  land- 
by  few  hands:  whether  by  labouring  harder,  or  by 
introducing  the  compendium  and  fiEKJlitaiions  of 
art,  which  is  equivalent  to  what  men  vainly  hoped 
from  polygamy.  Forasmudi  as  he,  that  can  do  the 
work  of  five  men  by  one,  effects  the  same  as  the  be- 
getting of  four  adult  workmen.  Nor  is  such  advant- 
age worth  fewer  years'  purchase  than  that  of  lands,  or 
what  we  esteem  likest  to  perpetual.  Now  the 
making  necessaries  cheap,  by  the  means  afixresaid^ 
ipad  not  ]by  raising  more  of  them  than  can  b«  spent 
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wMfet  thejr  me  good^  wil}  neoesgitate  others  to  h&f 
them  with  much  labour  of  other  klii<b.  Fo^  if  ^um^ 
man  could  raise  ccHm  enough  for  the  Whole  .bcAMt 
than  any  one  ma»»  then  Uiat  man  W0fil<l  have  th^ 
natural  monopcdy  <^  corn,  and  ooidd  eit^ct  more 
labour  for  it  in  exchange,  than  if  ten  others  raked 
ten  times  as  mfuch  com  i^  is  lieces^ary ;  which  would 
make  olhep  labour  so  much  the  dearer,  as  men  were 
less  under  the  need  of  engaging  upon  it. 

*  2.  By  this  way  we  might  recover  oift*  lost  cloth* 
trade,  which  by  the  same  the  Dutch  got  from  us. 
By  this  way  the  East  Indians  furnkfc  us,  from  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  with  linen  cheaper  than  our- 
selves can  make  them  with  what  grows  at  our  own 
doors.  By  this  means  we  might  fetch  flax  from 
France,  and  yet  furnish  them  with  linen  (that  is) 
if  we  make  no  more  than  we  can  vend,  but  so  much 
with  the  fewest  hands  and  cheapest  food,  which  will 
be  also  when  food  is  raised  by  fewe:^  hands  than  else- 
where. 

*  3.  I  answer,  generally,  we  should  employ  ourselves 
by  raising  such  commodities,  as  would  yield  and  fetch 
in  money  from  abroad ;  for  that  would  supply  any 
wants  of  ours  from  the  same,  or  any  other  place  at 
all  times :  which  stores  of  domestic  commodities 
could  not  effect,  whose  value  is  to  call  a  temporary 
(i.  e.)  which  are  of  value  but  pro  hie  et  nunc. 

*  4.  But  *  When  should  we  rest  from  this  great  in- 
dustry ? '  I  answer,  when  we  have  certainly  more 
money  than  any  of  our  neighbour-states  (though 
never  so  little)  both  in  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
proportion,  i.  e.,  when  we  have  more  years'  provision 
aforehand,  and  more  present  effects. 

*  5.  *  What  then  shall  we  busy  ourselves  about  ?  M 
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answer,  in  ratiocinations  upon  the  woiks  and  will  of 
jGod,  to.be  supported  not  only  by  the  iAdcdency  but 
also  by  the  pleasure  of  the  body*  and  not  only  by 
the  tranquillity  but  serenity  of  the  mind:  and  this 
exercise  is  the  natural  end  of  man  in  this  world,  and 
that  which  best  disposeth  him  for  his  spiritual  happi-- 
ness  in  that  other  which  is  to  come.  The  motions  of 
the  mi^d,  being  the  quickest  of  all  others,  afford  most 
Tariety,  wherein  is  the  very  form  and  being  of  plea- 
sure :  and  by  how  much  the  more  we  have  of  this 
pleasure,  by  so  nmch  the  more  we  are  capable  of  it 
even  ad  infinitum.* 
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GEORGE  VILLIERS,  the  Youngeb, 

SECOND  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  OF  THAT  NAME.* 


[1627—1688.] 


XHIS  accomplished  courtier,  at  once  the  oma- 

* 

ment  and  the  disgrace,  the  envy  and  the  ridicule  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  the  unfortu- 
nate statesman,  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  the 
name,  whose  Life  has  already  been  recorded  in  these 
volumes.  He  was  bom  at  Wallingford  House  in 
Westminster,  in  1627,  and  was  little  more  than 
sixteen  months  old  at  the  assassination  of  his  father, 
**  fix)m  whom  (says  Fairfax)  he  inherited  the  greatest 
title,  as  he  did  from  his  mother  f  the  greatest  estate,^ 
of  any  subject  in  England ;  and  from  them  both  so 
graceM  a  body,  as  gave  lustre  to  the  ornaments  of 
his  mind."  He  was  educated  for  some  years,  under 
the  direction  of  his  mother,  by  private  tutors  at  home, 
and  at  a  proper  age  sent  with  his  brother  Lord  Fran- 

*  Authorities.  Wood's  AtheniB  Oxonienses^  Fairfaxes 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  G.  Villiers^  1758;  Burnet's  History  of 
hisChm  Times f  and  BiographiaBritannica. 

f  Lady  Catharine  Manners,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Fran* 
els  Earl  of  Rutland,  through  whom  Helmsley  passed  from  th^ 
male  line  of  the  Manners*  family.  The  present  Dqke  of  Rut-* 
J^nd  is  B^ron  Roos  of  Hamlake,  or  Helmsley, 
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cis  Villiers  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  How 
long  they  remained  at  the  University,  before  they 
proceeded  under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  Salisbury  upon 
their  txemreh,  is  uncertain ;  but  he  did  not  return  to 
England  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wax,  when  he  and  his  brother  repaired  to  Chailes  L 
at  Oxford,  and  distinguished  themselves  soon  after- 
ward by  their  activity  in  the  royal  cause,  particularly 
in  storming  the  Close  at  Litchfield.  For  this,  the 
Parliament  seized  upon  their  estates,  but  restored 
them  in  consideration  of  their  youth.  They  were 
now  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  whew 
they  lived  in  great  state;  principally  at  Florence 
and  Rome,  whence  however  they  brought  their  reli- 
gion home  again,  untainted  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  church.* 

In  1648,  they  appeared  again  in  arms  for  their 
Sovereign,  under  the  standard  of  the  Farl  of  Hol- 
landr  when  he  was  engaged  by  Fairfax  himself,-  near 
Kingston  in  Surrey*  In  this  action  liord  Frauds, 
having  had  his  horse  slain  under  him,  placed  himself 
against  an  oak  tree  in  the  highway,  and  scorning  to 
ask  quarter,  valiantly  defended  himself  with  his 
sword,  till  he  received  nine  wounds  in  his  beautiful 
face  and  body,  thus  gallantly  falling  a  victim  to  his 
loyalty  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.f 

*  The  preceding  Lord  Roqs  not  only  changed  his  religion  at 
Rome,  but  also  left  his  tutor  in  the  Inquisition,  for  hering  trans- 
lated King  James'  *  Admonition  to  Princes,*  into  Latin,  and 
Duplessis  MorQay's  *  Book  of  the  Mass*  into  English.      * 

-I-'  A  few  days  before  his  death,  1;his  noble  youth  had  ordered 
his' steward  to  bring  him  in  a  list  of  his  debts,  which  he  so  se- 
cured upon  his  estate,  that  they  were  discharged  on  it's  seizure 
by  the  parliament.    His  body  was  carried  by  water  to  York 
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The  Duke,  with  gtest  difficoltj,  escaped  to  SH 
Neot's  in  Htmtingdon^hire,  as  did  also  tibie  Emi  of 
Holland,  who  was  there  taken  and  bdbeaded.  The 
next  mcuning  his  Grace  fifidiBg  tlie  haaae  snirounded, 
and  a  troop  of  hoiae  dbrawm  up  hefore  the  gate» 
mouDted  Usasdtf  and  his  servants;  and  resolutely 
dtacgnag  the  enemy  slew  the  commanding  c^icer^ 
ftfoght  his  way  through  tiie  corps,  and  subsequently 
Joined  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  he  lay  in  the  Downs 
with  the  ships  which  had  deserted  from  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  The  Parliament  now  required  him  td 
surrender  within  the  space  of  forty  days ;  and  on  his 
F^sal  confiscated  his  estate,  amounting  to  ZS^OOOL 
per  ann.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  Holland,  and 
subsisted  for  some  time  on  the  sale  of  his  pictures  * 
at  Antwerp;  previously  to  which,  Pailiament  pro* 
posed  to  him  to  compound  for  his  forfeiture  at 
20^000/.,  but  he  declined  the  c^r. 

In  1651,  Buckingham  who  had  attended  Charles  II. 
en  his  expeditioii  to  Scotland,  and  fought  by  his  side 
at  Worcester  with  signal  bravery,  though  his  Majesty 
had'  reftised  before  the  battle  to  transfer  to  him  the 
command  from  the  Scottish  General,  had  the  good  for- 
tune once  more  to  escape  from  the  enemy  (engaged  in 

House  in  the  Strand,  and  being  there  embalmed,  waa  di^pwted 
ia  his  father's  vault  in  Hairy  VII/s  Chapel. 

^  This  costly  collection,  purchaaed  by  hia  father  in  Italy 
tfarough  the  friendly  assistance  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  other 
£nglish  gentleaaen,  on  the  walls  of  York  House  bad  engrossed 
the  admiration  of  connoisseurs ;  and  had  thence  been  secretly 
conveyed  to  him  by  John  Trayknan,  a  trusty  old  servant  ^ho 
bad  the  care  of  that  mansion.  The  *  EUe  HQmo\  of  Titmn 
was  singly  valued  at  $000^,  including  portraits  of  all  the  gre^t 
persons  of  his  time*  It  was  purchased  by  one  of  the  Arcll** 
dukes,  and  is  now  in  the  castle  of  Prague. 
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the  plunder  of  the  royal  camp)  disguised  as  a  labourer, 
and  after  surmounting  various  obstacles  reached  Hoi* 
land,  where  he  was  at  first  mistaken  for  the  King.   H^ 
soon  afterward  repaired  to  his  Majesty,  who  with  still 
more  alarming  hazard  had  arrived  in  France.       .     . 
In  recompense  for  these  faithful  services,  Charles 
.created  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  rejoiced  to 
receive  him  at  his  exiled  court:  but  his  Grace  per- 
ceiving no  great  prospect  of  employ ment  in  the  event 
of  a  restoration,  as  he  was  not  in  favour  with  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  and  other  parscms  of  distinction  about 
the  King,  took  some  steps,  about  this  time,  which 
not  a  little  alarmed .  the   Cavaliers.      Having  eih* 
tered  as  a  volunteer  in  the.  French  army,  he  highly 
signalised  himself  at  the  sieges  of  Arras  and  Va* 
lendennes ; .  and  his  military  reputation  being  now 
thoroughly  established^  he  passed^  privaAdy  over  into 
England,  paid  his  addresses  to  the  daughter  of  Gene* 
ral  Fairfax,  and  with  her  father's  consent  married  her. 
Though  this  was  a  match  of  interest,  as  the  Parlia- 
ment  had  bestowed  upon  Fairfax  the  greatest  part  of 
his  Grace's  estate  in  discharge  of  his  arrears,  *  it  was 

*■  The  property  about  Helmsley,  in  particular,  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  this  officer,  as  a  salve  for  the  wound  which  he 
receired  there,  a  shot  through  the  body. 

From  his  different  grants,  we  are  told,  he  had  the  means,  as  h« 
had  also  the  inclination,  to  behave  most  nobly.  To  the  Coun* 
tess  of  Derby  he  generously  transmitted  all  her  rents  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which  was  more  (as  she  confessed)  thaa  any  of  her 
servants  had  done.  He  lived  in; York  House,  where  every  cham* 
her  adorned  with  the  arms  ofVilliers  and.  Manners,  lions  and 
peacocks,  reminded  him  of  his  connexion  with  the  nobleex-owner^ 
the  two  sons  of  Sir  Guy  Fairfax  shaving  married  two  of  the 
daughters  of  an  Earl  of  Rutland;  and  he  was  truly  glad  te  find 
his  daughter  not  proof  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  her  gallant 

1  /^ 
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considered  by  his  old  friends  as  an  open  desertion  of 
the  royal  cause.  Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
ISO  much  displeased  at  the  alii toce,  that  he  sent  the 
Duke  to  the  Tower.  Hence  arose  a  quarrel  between 
Fahr&x  and  the  Protector,  terminated  howerer  soon 
afterward  by  the  death  of  the  latter.  But  Buckitig- 
faam  still  remained  a  kind  of  state^prisoner  at  Wind- 
isor  Castle,  where  his  friend  Abraham  Cowliey  was 
his  constant  companion,  till  after  the  resignation  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  extraordi* 
nary  address  of  Villiers,  than  his  having  rendered 
himself  equally  acceptable  to  the  rigidly  devout  Fair- 
fax, and  to  the  dissolute  and  immoral  Charles  II. 
Upon  his  enlargement  he  retired  to  Appleton,  where 
his  father-in*law,  then  Lord  Fairfax,  received  him 
with  open  arms :  and  there  he  resided  with  his  wife 
till  the  Restoration,  studiously  conforming  himself  to 
the  sober  arrangements  of  her  austere  connexions. 

He  now  understood,  says  Mr.  Fairfax,  the 
meaning  ci  the  paradox,  Dimidium  plus  ioto,  with 
which  he  used  to  pose  young  scholars ;  and  found  by 
experience  that  the  half  or  third  part  of  his  own 
estate,  which  he  at  present  enjoyed,  was  more  than 
the  whole  which  he  possessed  afterward.  Now  he 
lived  a  most  regular  life;  no  courtships  but  to  his 
own  wife,  not  so  much  as  to  his  after-beloved  and 
costly  mistress,  the  philosopher's  stone. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  he  recovered  his  whole 
estate,  which  enabled  him  to  appear  with  great 
splendor  at  the  coronation,  and  to  render  himself 

suitor.    They  were  married  at  Nun  Appleton  in  1657,  a  mantion 
built  by  Fairftx,  where  he  exercised  a  magnificent  hospitality. 
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unirenalljr  popular  by  his  hotpitaUity*  Bfeiiij^  fifafiged 
smaog  others  to  ^e  ^oitestuDneiit  to  nennA  Freock 
mMsmm^  in  letum  for  the  dviHties  which  he  had 
reeetved  during  his  exile>  he  was  enticed  hj  them 
to  game»  with  sncdi  ill  success  that  his  estate  would 
speedily  have  been  swaUowed  up,  hadheltiot  taken  a 
suddefi  xescdintion  (to  which,  it  is  said,  amidst  all  his 
dbsipatSon  he  sted£astly  adhered)  to  discontinae 
every  spedes  ci  piay  fivr  the  future. 

His  politioal  advancementy  however^  was  obstnu^ed 
as  mu^  as  possible  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the 
Duk^  ^  QmuHid  his  sworn  foe..  At  first  he  was 
ouly  made  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  and 
9W<Hii  of  the  Privy  Council :  he  next  obtained  tte 
aj^intment  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Yorkshire,  anl 
finadly  that  df  Master  of  the  Heme.  But  it  does  not 
appear,  that  he  possessed  any  distinguibihed  abilities  as 
a  statesman :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  had 
neither  wisdom,  prudence,  ncn*  steadiness ;  and  that 
he  co\ild  QOt  possibly  have  been  of  the  least  service  to 
any.  court  hut  that  ci  Charles  II.)  in  which  vioe 
and  buffoonery  ware  the  characteristics  of  tiie 
monarch  and  his  chief  favourites.  The  taient  of  wi^ 
mckry  Buddngham  possessed  in  a  high  degree ;  and 
that  first  of  debauchees,  Rodiester,  Joimng  his  per^ 
nidQus  talents  to  tiiose  c^  the  Duke,  these  inseparable 
ccHnpanions  cheated  the  King  of  his  most  grave  and 
able  advisers.  Both  of  them  it  appears  occasionally^ 
though  in  different  ways,  grew  mischievous  as  wdl  as 
witty,  and  incurred  the  royal  ^spleasure.  Rochester's 
tricks,  indeed,  were  of  too  low  and  trivikl  a  descrip** 
tion  for  the  dignity  of  history ;  but  the  misconduct  of 
Buckingham  was  of  a  putdic  nature,  and  jn'operly  in- 
vestigated, would  pr<AaUy  have  been  found  to  in«- 
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mHvk  ito  less  tlian  treason  to  his  king  iand  country* 
He  was  accused  of  maintaining  a  secret  correspond-^ 
Mce  with  the  French,  as  well  as  with  disaffected  per- 
Mns»*  to  whom  he  a^Mressed  letters  tending  to  excite 
«edi!lon,f  particularly  in  the  navy^and  even  to  engage 
accomplices^ in  a  conspiracy  for  seizing  the  Tower  of 
London.  This  being  laid  before  the  King  in  counc^ 
in  1666,  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his  em^^iyiKients. 
The  Serjeant  at  Arms  likewise  Was  seiit  to  his  house, 
to  tdke  him  into  custody :  but  he  defended  it  by  force, 
till  he  found  means  to  escape ;  upon  winch  a  proda-* 
mation  was  issued,  requiring  him  to  surrender  by  U 
certain  day*  After  more  than  twelve  months'  con- 
cealment howerer,  tqfion  his  offered  submission  the 
charge  of  tf^ason  wHs  dropped,  and  he  was  reinstated 
at  the  council-board,  and  in  the  bed-chamber.  Hence-^ 
iS^rward,  he  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  his  royal 

*  In  consequence,  it  19  said,  of  having  been  refused  the  presi< 
dency  of  the  North. 

f  From  Lord  Clarendon,  indeed  (who  however  in  this  in- 
Mance,  on  account  of  the  enmity  between  himself  and  Bucking- 
ham>  must  be  regarded  as  auspioious  withority)  it  appears,  that 
by  tampering  with  horoscopists,  or  dabblers  In  judicial  astrology 
and  the  calculation  of  nativitiesi  Dr.  Heydoui  &c.  he  had  been 
led  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  as  **  destined  for  him  by  the  stars/' 
The  liveliness  of  his  wit,  and  the  sallies  of  his  imagination,  bore 
hith  away  upon  all  occasions,  and  with  that  obedience  to  his  pas« 
sions  which  is  dtte  only  to  reason,  he  not  unfr^quehtly  insulted 
even  his  Sovereign  himself;  assiduously  multiplying  and  magni-r 
fying  the  royal  faults  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  doted  upon 
liis  Grace  with  all  their  best  affections.  The  story  of  one  Bray th- 
waite,  who  from  being  a  confident  of  Cromwell's  and  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Statie  had>  a'fter  some  time  spent  in  exile,  passed 
nto  Baokingham's  service  as  his  steward,  the  ine&ctaal  crimiaftr 
tion  ef  the  Duke,  with  Ciarendon^s  subsequent  disinission,  ita^ 
peadwaent,  and  flight  in  1667,  are  detailed  by  the  Ex^«chancellof 
at  considerable  length  in  bis  Works. 
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master,  that  at  his  mstigation  even  Qarendon  luin* 
self  was  removed.  .  . 

He  now  took  the  lead  in  administratiDn,  at  the 
head  of  the  cabinet-council  stiled  *  the  Cabal,'  which 
was  formed  in  1 670.  The  same  year  also  he  went 
Embassador  to  France,  in  order  to  break  the  Triple 
Alliance, '  which  had  been  the  boast  of  Sir  William 
Temple ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  Antony  Wood,  his 
parson  and  his  errsmd  were  so  acceptable  to  the 
French  Monarch,  that  he  entertained  him  very  nobfy 
for  several  days  together,  and  presented  him  with 
a  sword  and  belt  set  with  diamonds,  valued'  >at 
40,000  ][^istoles.  But  nothing  could  be  l^ore  un- 
popular in  England,  where  his  embassy  was  re^ 
garded  as  calculated  to  ruin  the  Dutch,  and  to 
destroy  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe.  Hence, 
upon  his  return,  his  enemies  being  loud  in  their  com. 
plaints  against  him,  he  is  strongly  suspected  of  a  base 
attempt  to  take  off  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  his  old  ad- 
versary, by  the  hand  of  Colonel  Blood.* 

In  1671»  the  Duke  was  installed  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  and  the  same  year  his  cele- 
brated comedy,  entitled  •  The  Rehearsal,*  was  first 
Ibrought  upon  the  stage.  The  uncommon  applause^ 
with  which  it  was  received,  appears  to  have  been  not 
more  than  it  deserved,  though  this  was  by  many  at  the 
time  ascribed  to  the  high  rank  of  it's  author;  as  it  has 
since  constantly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  when  the  principal  character  is  well  sustained,^ 

*  The  Earl  of  Ossory,  Oitnond'B  son  (it  is  said)  was  so  con* 
vinced  of  Buckingham's  gailt,  that  in  the  King's  presence  <  ha 
told  him,  '  if  his  father  should  come  to  an  untimely  end,  he 
would  consider  him  as  the  author,  and  most  assuredly  pistol  him^ 
even  although  be  stood  behind  the  royal  chair/ 
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iovariablj  attracts  crowded  audiences.  It  h  indeed, 
as  Lord  Shaftesbury  observes,  *  the  standasd  of  Im^ 
comic  ridicule.'  The  foibles  and  partiafitieis  of  poets^ 
especially  in  the  dramatic  walk,  are  finely  iS^atirised  iii 
it :  and  by  Dryden,  who  was  prindj^y  aimed  ^t,  it 
was  never  6)rgiveh.  He  vindictively  returned  iii^ 
compliment  by  his  character  of  2imri,  in  the  poeni  of 
^  Absalom  and  AchitopheL' 

.  The  only  account  which  we  have  of  the  Duke*i 
public  condud;  in  1671  is,  that  he  was  ati  adviser  erf 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  by  which  the  pendl 
laws  against  Dissenters  were  suspended.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  was  joined  in  a  secret  comnxistsipn 
with  the  L^rds  Arlington  and  Halifax  to  Louis  XrV«, 
then  at  Utrecht,  to  concert  measures  with  that  JMEo- 
narch  for  Qsarying  on  a  second  war  against  the  Dutch : 
6«it,  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1673,  a  com- 
phdnt  was  exhibited  against  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  his  share  in  the  mismanagement  of 
affairs.  Upon  this,  he  threw  the  blame  of  the  Dutch 
WBt  on  Lord  Arlington,  and  vindicated  Mmsdf  with 
so  much  ability  firom  the  charges  alleged,  that  the 
prosecution  against  him  was  laid  aside. 

Henceforward,  his  Grace  lost  all  favour-  at  Court, 
and  began  openly  to  oppose  the  measures  of  admi- 
nistration. In  I67d»  he  brought  a  Bill  into  ^e 
House  of  Lords  for  tolerating  the  Dissenters :  and  he 
was  also  one  of  the  Managers  for  that  House  in  their 
celebrated  conference  with  the  Commons,  respecting 
the  Lwds'  jurisdiction,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Shirleyfs 
appeal*  from  the  Couit  of  Chancery  against  Sir 
John  Fagg. 

*  This  appieal  against  a  brother-nnember  the  Commons  so 
VOL.  IV.  X 
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At  this  conference  the  debates  ran  so  high,  that 
Charles  IL^  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  pn>- 
rogued  the  Parliament  to  a  term  exceeding  twelve 
months,  and  thence  called  ^  The  Long  Prorogation/ 
On  it's  meeting  again  in  February  1677,  Buckingham 
nmde  a  florid  speech,  as  soon  as  the  King  had  left 
the  House,  tending  to  show  that  *  his  Majesty  in  the 
late  prorogation  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  royal 
prerogative ;  that  the  parliament  then  assembled  had 
no  right  to  sit,  being  in  fact  dissolved ;  and  that  a 
new  parliament,  therefore,  ought  to  be  summoned.'' 
In  this  declaration  he  was  supported  by  the  Jjonk 
Shaftesbury,  Salisbury,  and  Wharton ;  and  as  they 
strenuously  defended  their  assertion,  the  following 
day  it  was  moved  and  carried  by  the  ministiy.  that 
they  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  that 
prison  the  Eaxl  of  Shaftesbury  continued  upward 
of  a  year ;  but  Buckingham  and  the  others,  Jipon 
making  their  submission  in  a  petition  to  the  King, 
were  quickly  released.  Yet  this  did  not  conciliate 
his  Grace  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury.  Upon  the  discovery  of 
the  Popish  plot,  by  Dr.  Tongue  and  Titus  Gates,  he 
was  zealous  in  the  prosecution  of  the  accused,  and 
became  greatly  instrumental  to  the  impeachment  o£ 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  who  only  escaped  farther  punish^ 
Qient  by  pleading  the  royal  pardon.  He  likewise  at-* 
tempted  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  by 
procuring  an  address  from  the  Commons  for  that  pur- 

highly  resented,  that  they  ordered  Dr.  Shirley  to  be  taken  into 
custody.    Thii  speeches  both  of  the  Duke,  and  of  the  Earl  or 
Shaftesbury,  upon  this  occasion  are  extant  in  the  *  State-Tracts,* 
privately  printed  in  the  reign  of  K.  Charles  II.  fol.  1689.,  and  yi^ 
Budkingham's  *  ^liscellaneous  Works,'  8vo.  1704. 
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pose.  His  Majesty,  however,  not  only  Tefiised  his 
concurrence,  but  even  tdok  upon  himself  the  vindica- 
tion of  a  nobleman,  who  had  held  the  chief  manage* 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign. 

Though  the  Tory  ministry  was  discarded  in  1679,. 
and  a  new  one,  in  which  even  Shaftesbury  got  himself 
included,  was  patchedupfrom  a  mixture  of  both  parties, 
Buckingham  had  given  so  much  personal  offence  to 
his  Sovereign,  by  publicly  speaking  of  him  every  where 
with  contempt,  that  all  the  interest  of  his  friends 
proved  ineffectual  to  restore  him  to  employment;  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  from  this  time  he  gave  a  loose 
to  dissipation,  and  lived  upon  his  estate,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  he  had  spent  before  he  died,  without  en- 
gaging any  more  in  national  affairs ;  since  we  have  no 
farther  account  of  him,  as  a  public  character,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Of  his  latter  days»  the  fol- 
lowing partiailars  are  related  by  Mr.  Fairfex :  Upon 
the  death  of  the  King,  he  went  into  the  country  to 
his  manor-seat  at  Helmsley  in  Yorkshire.  There  he 
passed  his  time  in  hunting  and  entertaining  his  friends, 
which  he  did  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  as  plea- 
santly and  hospitably  as  ever  he  had  done.  He  took 
cold  one  day  after  fox-hunting  by  sitting  on  the 
ground,  which  brought  on  an  ague  and  fever,  of 
which  he  died  after  three  days'  sickness  at  a  tenant's 
house  in  Kirby  Moor  Side,  (a  lordship  of  *his  own^ 
near  Helmsley*)  in  the  year  1688.     Antony  Wood 

*  TbU  manor,  with  York  House  (previously  the  property 
of  Lord  Francis  Villiers)   through  Fairfax  passed  again  into 
the  faaulj  of  it's  rightful  owner.    On  Buckingham^fi  death,  it 
vaa  found  to  be  deeply  mortgaged  to  Sir  John  Cutler;  and  frbm^ 
tm^^  or  hig  repreaentativet,  was  purchased  by  the  founder  of  th^  • 

X  2 
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saysy  that  Ij^e  £ed  at  his  howe  in  Yoricdur^ ;  hut  tibe 
drcumstanoe  of  his  sitting  upon  the  cold  gxouiid» 
when  warm  with  the  chace,  renders  it  highlj  probtir 
ble  that  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  carried  to  his 
tenant's  house,  which  might  be  an  inn.  Hence  the 
pathetic  reflexions  on  his  d^ath,  contained  in  the  fol-- 
lowing  Unes  of  Mr.  Pope : 

#  ♦  •  # 

i*  Behdd,  wbat  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend ! 
And  see  what  comfort  it  afibrds  oar  end  I 
tn  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hung^ 
The  floors  of  plaister,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
On  once  a  flock«bed  but  repaired  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied  curtains  never  meant  to  draw, 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed. 
Where  tawdjrjr  yellow  strove  with  dirty  redr- 
Great  Villurs  lies :  alas !  how  changed  from  him. 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim! 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliefden's  proud  alcove. 
The  bower  of  wanton  SHaEwsauRT  and  love; 
Or  just  as  gay  at  councfl,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimick'd  statesmen  and  their  merry  king: 
No  wit  to  flatter  left,  of  all  his  store.; 
Ko  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more ! 
There,  victor  of  his  healthy  of  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame,  this  lotd  of  useless  thousands  ends." 

{Epistle. om  the  Use  ofRicheSf  »7.)* 

The  character  of  Buckingham  may  be  collected 
firpm  the  accurate  sketch  of  it  drawn  by  the  pendls 

Dancombe  ilunily,  m  whose  possession  the  princely  property  still 
remains* 
*  The  following  is  a  literal  extract  from  the  Register : 

**  Burials* 
'<  168i7«  April  17th.  Gorges  vilaus.  Lord  dooke  of  bookiogam.*^ 
A  Letter,  has  been  printed  from  the  Earl  of  Arran,  afterwacd 
Ottfce  oi  Hamilton,  saying  that,  'psasing  through  Kirby  Moor« 
sjde,  lie  attended  accideataUy  the  Dul^'a  last  moments':  that  h^ 
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of  those  great  masters  of  descriptive  poetiy,  Dryden 
aiid  Pope ;  for,  though  the  former  was  his  prc^ssed 
eiiemy  <m  account  of  ^  the  Rehearsal,'  yet,  upon  a 
compaHson  of  Zimri  with  Bishop  Bumef  s  account 
of  his  Grace,  the  picture  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
greafly  overcharged. 


**  Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land: 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand— 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 

Was  everj  thing  by  turns  and  nothing  long ; 

But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon : 

Thc^  all  finr  women,  painting,  rhjoning,  drinking. 

Beside  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking* 

Blest  madman !  who  could  every  hour  employ 

With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy ! 

Bailing,  and  praising,  were  his  usual  themes ; 

ilnd  both,  to  show  his  judgement,  in  extremes ; 

So  over-violent,  or  over-dvil. 

That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 

Nothing  went  unrewarded,  but  desert. 

Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late : 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 

He  laug^'d  hunself  froin  court ;  then  sought  relief 

"By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief: 

For,  spite  pf  him,  the  weight  of  business  ifell 

pa  Absalom  (Monmouth)  and  wise  Achitophel  {Shafteshtry). 

Thus  widced  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 

He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left." 

[Absalom  and  Achit&phcL) 


died  April  15, 1687,  aged  60;  and  having  no  person  to  direct 
his  funeral,  and  the  Earl  being  obliged  to  pursue  his  journey,  he 
engaged  — —  Gibson,  Esq.  (lineal  ancestor  of  the  Robinsons^ 
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Hi£i  bitterest  enemies,  it  has  been  obsenred^  ai> 
knowledge  him  to  have  possessed  great  vivadty  and 
9ingular  powers  of  ridicule,  but  his  wannest  friends 
have  never  claimed  for  him  the  possession  of  a  single 
virtue.  Hi3  generosity  was  profiiseness,  his  wit  maler 
volence,  his  very  talents  caprice,  and  the  gratificatiop 
of  his  grossest  and  worst  passions  tfaroughoiit  life  liis 
single  object.  Of  this,  a  striking  instance  is  recorded, 
in  his  neglect  of  the  distressed  Butler. 

As  a  writer,  however,  he  stands  in  a  totally  different 
point  of  view.  There  the  poet  surmounts  the  liber- 
tme.  *  The  Rehearsal  *  alone  will  preserve  his  me- 
mory, as  long  as  language  shall  be  understood,  or 
true  wit  maintain  it's  claim  to  admiration.. 

"  With  regard  to  his  person,"  says  Verville,  in  his 
scarce  work  entitled  ^  Memoires  de  la  Cour  d'Angle- 
terrty  "  he  was  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  that  Europe 
ever  saw.  His  conversation  was  easy  and  charming, 
serious  when  occasion  required  it,  but  generally  face- 
tious and  turning  upon  mirth :  he  had  a  genius,  that 
fitted  him  for  the  highest  posts  of  the  state ;  but  plea- 
sure, which  was  his  predominant  passion,  made  him 
ridicule  all  manner  of  business,  and  as  ill  habits  are 
not  easUy  left  ofi*,  this  at  long  run  made  him  incapable 
of  it.  So  strange  a  neglect  of  himself  and  afiTciirs  ex- 
posed him  to  the  villainy  of  the  city-usiu*ers,  who 
cheq.ted  him  of  tjie  greater  part  of  his  estate;  and  made 
an  incredible  advant^ige  of  his  careless  temper.   In  hi& 

lately  residing  at  Welburn,  an  ancient  mansion  in  that  neighs 
bourhood)  to  see  him  decently  interred. 

As  to  the  scene  of  Iris  death.  Pope  may  have  been  misinformed 
in  soipe  slight  particulars.  There  is  no  tradition,  that  the  hqin^ 
ever  was  an  inn ;  and  the  unchanged  deal  floor  of  the  chamber,, 
in  which  Villiers  expired,  is  still  shown  to  the  curious. 
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younger  days  no  nobleman  of  England  had  ventured 
moi?e  for  the  service  of  his  prince,  whom  he  had 
accompanied  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester ;  as  at 
the  Restoration,  and  some  years  afterwaixl,  no  min 
appeared  with  more  warmth  and  zeal  for  the  preroga-^ 
tive.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  altered  his  con-* 
duct,  and  was  a  vehement  assertor  of  the  privileged 
of  parliament  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Whether 
this  new  change  in  him  was  owing  to  any  real  alter- 
aticm  of  his  sentiments,  or  whether  it  proceeded  only 
from  his  being  disgusted  with  the  court,  it  is  certain 
he  suffered  himself  to  run  into  the  contrary  extreme, 
and  opposed  the  King  in  some  junctures  where 
he  ought  not  to  have  appeared.  This  reflected 
severely  upon  his  gratitude,  no  man  having  such 
personal  obligations  to  the  royal  family  as  himself, 
since  Charles  I.  ran  the  risk  of  disobliging  his  par- 
liament,' so  fatal  afterward  to  his  affairs,  rather  than 
abandon  his  father  to  his  enemies  of  the  Lower 
House  who  were  resdved  to  ruin  him.  But  grati- 
tude is  too  tender  a  plant,  to  flourish  in  the  Eng- 
lish cUmate.  At  his  Majesty's  return,  the  Duke 
found  himself  possessed  of  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable estates  in  the  kingdom,  which  he  ruined 
by  his  profuse  way  of  living ;  though  his  negli- 
gence and  the  vast  confidence,  he  reposed  in  the 
integrity  of  his  city-friends  and  servants,  ruined  it 
much  more  than  his  profuseness.  Great  as  his  for- 
tune was,  he  affected  a  magnificence  much  above 
it:  what  wonder  is  it  then,  when  such  insatiable 
drainers  as  buildings,  music,  chemistry,  not  to  men« 
tion  hia  amours  that  were  sufficiently  expensive  to 
him,  exhausted  him   at  once,  that  his  patrimony 
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sensibly  decayed.  The  most  Chmtian  King  showed 
him  higher  respect  than  ever*  any  foreign  Iplmbas* 
sador  was  kno^vn  to  receive ;  and  as  he  knew  him 
to  be  an  idmme  de  plaisirj  he  entertained  him  bc^ 
cordipgly,  when  he  came  in  the  year  16779  to  l»reak 
the  famous  Triple  League.  Nothing  coukl  be  so  wel* 
come  to  the  court  of  VersaiUe^,  as  the  message  he 
came  about ;  for  whicl^  reason  a  regale  was  prepared 
for  him,  that  might  have  befitted  the  magnificence 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  when  Rome  flourished  in 
it's  highest  grandeur.  What  sits  worst  upon  his  cha- 
racter, and  shows  he  took  a  delight  not  only  to  cross 
his  master  in  his  pditic  afiairs,  but  even  in  hia 
amoi^,  it  is  observable,  that  if  he  coi^d  not  enjoy 
his  mistresses  he  would  render  them  suspected,  and 
at  last  get  them  discarded ;  a  living  testimony  of 
which  truth  is  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  In  shorty 
having  by  his  irregular  conduct  utterly  ruined  him. 
self  at  court,  and  his  prodigious  debts  making  him 
uneasy  to  the  city-harpies,  he  was  fwced  to  retire 
into  Yorkshire,  where  he  made  an  exit  very  un*i 
worthy  of  the  great  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  if 
he  had  pleased,  might  have  cut  as  brilliant  a  figure 
in  history  as  any  nobleman  of  this  age." 

H^  had  no  children  by  his  Duchess,  so  that  in  himi 
the  title,  as  connected  with  the  fami^;  of  Yilliefs^ 
became  extinct.  It  was,  subsequently,  transferred 
to  that  of  Sheffield. 

ms  dramatic  pieces,  beside  ^  The  Rehearsal,'  are 
*  The  Chances,'  a  comedy  altered  firam  Fletcher,  and 
still  occasionally  represented ;  ^  The  Restauration,.  or. 
Right  wiU  take  place,'  a  tragi-coinedy ;  <  The  Battle 
^  Sedgemoor,'  n  &rce ;  and  ^  The  Militant  Couple ; 
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Qr>  The  Husband  may  tliank  Himself/  a  fi^agment. 
Wis  other  poetical  writings  consist''  of  small  poema^ 
complimentary  and  satirieaL  One  is  entitlec^  *  The 
Ix)9t  Mistress,'  a  complaint  against  4fae  Countess  of 
S3irewsbiiry»  a»  it  is  suj^iosed.  This  abandoned 
woman  was  so  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  even  of 
humAoit J,  that  she  is  charged  with  having  excited  ^ 
du^*  between  the  Duke  and  her  husband,  in  which 
tihe  latter  was  the  victim ;  and  it  is  added,  that  '  she 
not  only  held  Buckingham's  horse  during  the  combat 
in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  but  afterward  went  to 
bed  with  him,  even  before  he  had  changed  his  shirt 
stained  with  her  husband's  blood ! ' 

But  how  will  the  reader  be  astonished  to  find,  that 
this  noble  debauchee  wrote  also  some  prose-composi-* 
tions  on  serious  subjects,  which  would  have  done 
hcmour  to  the  pen  of  a  divine !  Such  however  are,  his 
*  Short  Diseourse  upon  the  Reasonableness  of  Men's 
hawing  a  Religion  or  Worship  of  God,'  f  which  was 
pubUriied  about  three  years  before  his  death  and 
passed  through  several  editions ;  his  *  Letter  to  the 
unknown  author  of  a  paper,  entitled  AlShort  Answer 
to  kis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Paper  con* 
ceming  Religion,  Toleration,  and  Liberty  of  Consd* 
ence;'  his  ^  Essay  On  Reason  and  Religion;'  and 
ancAher  on  *  Human  Reason.'    Of  a  less  serious  cast, 

*  Hie  Duke  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  very  prone  to 
duelling,  if  we  may  reason  from  his  a&ir  with  Lord  Ossoryt 
whom  lie  had  grossly  offended  by  observing,  upon  some  discus-, 
sion  relative  to  Ireland,  that  **  whoever  was  against  the  measure 
in  question,  had  either  an  Irish  interest  or  an  Irish  understand* 
ing/'  His  personal  stri^igle,  likewise,  with  the  Marquis  of 
Dorchester  was  exU'eraely  degrading.  For  both  offence^  both, 
the  parties  were  committed  by  their  brother«Lords  to  the 
Tower* 

t  Printed  in  the  Pheenix,  it.  xxviii.  p.  519. 
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but  contaiixing  mudi  wit  and  some  just  strictures  cm 
popery,  is  his  '  Account  of  a  Conference  between 
'Mmself  and  father  Fitzgerald,'  whom  King  James 
sent  to  him  during  a  fit  of  iUness  to  ccmvert  him  to 
the  Romish  Church*  Several  of  his  speeches,  like^ 
wise,  have  been  preserved  in  the  Collection  above 
referred  to,  entitled  *  Miscellaneous  Works  written 
by  his  Grace  George,  late  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  containing  various  producti<ms  of  other  eminent 
persons." 

EXTEACTS. 

J 

Speech,  in  1675.     ' 

*  My  Loub^ 

*  There  is  a  thing  called  property,  whatever  sOiRe 
men  may  think,  that  .the  people  of  En^nd  are' 
fondest  of^  It  is  that  they  will  never  part  with,  aad 
it  is  that  his  Majesty  hi  his  speech  has  [Hromiised  to 
take  particular  care  of.  This,  my  Lords,  in  my  qpi-. 
nipn,  can  never  be  done,  without  an  indulgence  to^ 
9IL  Protestant  Dissenters.  It  is  certainly  a  very  un- 
easy kind  of  life  to  any  man  that  has  either  Chris- 
tian charity,  good  nature,  or  hmnanity,  ta  see  fais^ 
fellow*subjects  daily  abused,  divei^d  of  their  liberties 
and  birthrights,  and  miserably  thrown  out  of  their 
possessions  and  freeholds,  only  because  they  cannot 
agree  with  others  in  some  opinions  and  niceties  of 
religion ;  which  their  consciences  will  not  give  them 
I^ave  to  consent  to,  and  which,  even  by  the  consent 
of  those  who  would  impose  them,  are  no  way  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  But,  my  Lords,  beside  this  and 
all  that  may  be  said  upon  it,  in  order  to  their  im- 
provement of  oui:  trade,  md  the  increase  of  the 
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weatth,  strength,  and  greatness  of  this  nation,  which 
^th  your  leave  I  shall  presume  to  discourse  <^  at 
some  other  time,  there  is  methinks  in  this  notion  of 
p^-secution  .a  very  gross  mkitake,  both  as  to  the 
point  of  gov^nment  and  religion.     There  is  so,  as  ta 
the  point  of  government;  because  it  makes  every 
man's  safety  depend  upon  the  wrong  place,  not  upon 
the  governors,  or  man's  living  well  toward  the  civil 
government  established  by  law,  ,but  upon  his  being 
transported  with  zeal  for  every  opinion  held  by  those, 
that  have  power  in  the  church  which  is  in  fashfon. 
And  I  perceive  it's  a  mistake  in  religion,  for- that  it  is 
positively  against  the  express  doctrine  and  example 
of  Jesus  Christ :  nay,  my  Lords,  as  to  our  Protestant 
Religion,  there  is  something  yet  worse ;  for  we  Pro- 
testants maintain,  that  none  of  these  opinions,  which 
Christians  here  differ  about,  are  infallible ;  and  there- 
fore in  us  it  is  somewhat  an  inexcusable  conception^ 
that  men  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their  inheritance^ 
and  all  their  certain  conveniences  and  advantages  of 
Kfe,  because  they  will  not  agree  with  us  in  our  un- 
certain opinions  of  religion.     My  humble  motion  to 
your  Lordships  therefore  is,  that  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  Indulgence  to  all  Dissent- 
ing Protestants.     I  know  very  well,  that  every  Peer 
of  this  realm  has  a  right  to  bring  into  parUament 
any  bill,   which  he  conceives   to  be  useful  to  this 
nation.     But  I  thought  it  more  respectful  to  your 
Lordships,  to  ask  yoiu*  leave  for  it  before;  and  I 
qannot  think  that  doing  of  it  will  be  any  prejudice 
to  the  Bill,  because  I  am  confident  the  reason,  the 
prudence^  and  *  the  charitableness  of  it  will  be  able 
to  justify  it  to  this  House  and  the  whole  world.' 

Accordingly,  the  House  gave  the  Duke  leave  to 
taring  in  a  bU}. 


SI<  'GEORGE  VILLIERS,    ' 

From  a  ^  Discourse  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Men^s 

having  a  Religion.* 

*  My  design  in  this  paper  is,  to  induce  men  to  a 
belief  of  religion  by  the  strength  of  reason  ;  and> 
therefore^  I  am  forced  to  lay  aside  all  arguments 
which  have  any  dependence  upon  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  must  fashion  my  discourse  as  if  I  had 
to  do  with  those  that  have  no  religion  at  all. 

*  The  first  main  question,  upon  the  clearing  of 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  ground  the  reasonableness 
of  men^s  having  a  religion  or  worship  of  God,  is  this ; 
whether  it  is  more  probable  that  the  world  has  or- 
dered itself  to  be  in  the  form  it  now  is,  or  was  con- 
trived  to  be  so  by  some  other  being  of  a  more  perfect 
and  more  designing  nature  ?  For  whether  or  no  the 
world  has  been  created  out  of  nothing,  is  not  mate- 
rial to  our  purpose ;  because  if  a  supreme  intelligent 
Agent  has  framed  the  world  to  be  what  it  is,  and 
has  made  us  to  be  what  we  are,  we  ought  as  much 
to  ^aiid  in  awe  of  it,  as  if  it  had  made  both  us  and 
the  world  out  of  nothing.  Yet,  because  this  latter 
question  ought  not  to  be  totally  passed  by,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  offer  some  conceptions  of  mine 
upon  it. 

*  The  chief  argument  used  against  God  Almighty^s 
having  created  the  world,  is  that  ho  man  can  imagine 
how  a  thing  should  be  made  out  of  nothing ;  and 
tihat,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  made 
the  world,  because  there  is  nothing  else  out  of  which' 
it  could  be  made. 

*  First  then,  I  cannot  choose  but  observe,  that  to 
say,  because  we  are  not  able  to  imagine  how  a  thing 
should  be,  thereforc  the  being  of  that  thing  must  be 
impossible,  is  in  itself  a  disingenuous  way  of*  argu* 
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laentation ;  especially  in  those,  who  at  the  same  time 
declare  ^  they  believe  this  wprld  to  be  etennal/  i^^d  yet 
are  as  little  able  to  comprehend  how  it  should  be 
eternal,  as  how  it  should  be  made  out  of  nothing. 
.  <  In  th^  next  pl^ce  I  conceive,  that  nothing  can  b^t 
properly  said  to  endure,  any  longer  than  it  remains 
just  the  same;  for  in  the  instant  any  part  is  changed, 
that  thing,  as  it  was  before,  is  no  ipore  in  being. 

*  In  the  third  place,  that  every  part  of  this  world 
we  live  in  is  changed  every  moment ;  and  by  cons^ 
quence,  that  this  whole  world  is  so  too,  because«tfae 
whole  is  nothing  else  but  what  is  composed  of  every 
part :  and  that  therefore  we  cannot  properly  say,  t)u9 
world  has  continued  for  many  ages,  but  only  tjiat  a]| 
things  in  this  world  have  been  changed  for  sevei«i 
years  together, 

'  To  evade  which  opinion,  those  who  maintain  the 
eternity  of  the  world  are  forced  to  say,  that  *  the 
matter  of  it  is  not  changed,  but  the  accidents  oidy** 
lliough  this  be  a  sort  of  argument,  which  they  wifl 
not  allow  of  in  others;  for  when  it  is  by  the  Romamsta 
urged  in  defence  of  transubstantiation  in  the  sacxa- 
ment,  that '  the  accidents  of  the  wafer  remain,  though 
the  substance  of  it  be  changed,^  they  reject  that  as* 
a  ridiculous  notion :  and  yet  it  is  not  one  jot  more 
absurd  to  say^  that  *  the  accidents  remain  when  the 
matter  is  changed,'  than  that  *  the  matter  remains 
when  the  accidents  are  changed.'  Nay,  of  the  two^ 
the  assertors  of  this  latter  opinion  are  the  least  ex- 
cusable, because  they  boldly  attribute  it  to  a  natural 
cause ;  whereas  the  Romanists  have  the  modesty  at 
least  to  own  it  for  a  mysterious  miracle. 
.  '  But  that  the  weakness  of  this  imB^noHonj  of 


^parating  acddents  from  bodies,  may  tbe  plainKef 
lippear,  let  us  examine  a  little  what  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '  accident*  is.  Accident  then  does  not  signify 
a  bdng  distinct  from  body  or  matter,  but  is  only  a^ 
trord,  whereby  we  express  the  several  ways  we  con- 
sider of  what  is  in  a  body  or  matter  that  is  before  us. 
For  example :  if  we  perceive  a  body  to  have  length, 
then  we  consider  of  that  length  as  an  *  accident'  of 
liwit  body ;  and  when  we  perceive  a  body  to  have  a 
smell,  or  taste,  then  we  consider  of  that  smell  and 
that  taste  as  *  accidents'  of  that  body.  But  in  none  of 
these  considerations  we  mean,  that  any  thing  can 
have  length,  or  smell,  or  taste,  but  w&at  really  is. 
body;  and  when  any  thing,  that  had  a  smell  or  taste, 
has  left  off  to  have  a  smeU  or  taste,  is  no  more  in  it. 
So  that,  upon  an  examination  of  the  whole  matter, 
I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  there  can  be  naturally  no 
change  of  *  accidents,'  but  where  there  is  a  real  change 
of  bodies. 

*  But  to  proceed  a  little  farther,  the  question  being, 
Whether  it  be  more  probable  that  the  worid  or  that 
God  Almiffhty  has  been  from  all  eternity ;  I  think  I 
may  advenLre  to  affinn,  that  of  two  propositions, 
tiie  least  probable  is  that,  which  comes  nearest  to  a 
ccmtradiction*  Now  nothing  can  come  nearar  to  a 
contradiction  than  eternity,  or  abiding  the  same  for 
ever»  and  a  continued  changing  or  not  abiding  the 
same  one  moment.  And  therefore  I  conclude,  it  is^ 
less  probable  that  this  changeable  world  should  have 
been  from  all  eternity,  than  that  some  other  being 
of  more  excellence  and  greater  perfection  should  be 
so,  whose  very  nature  is  incapaUe  of  change. 
-  *  Xbat  being,  of  more  excellence  and  greater  per- 
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$ee&&a,  I  Call  God ;  and  those^  who  oat  of  a  ^lish 
aversion  they  have  for  the  name  of  God,  will  call  it 
*  Nature/  do  not  in  any  kind  differ  £rom  tln»  notion 
of  that  Being,  but  only  change  if  s  name,  and  rathet 
show  they  have  a  vain  mistaken  ambition  of  b^g 
thought  Atheists,  than  that  they  have  any  reason 
strong  enough  to  convince  than  to  be  so. 

*  If  then  it  be  probable  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
liiat  this  Gkxl  will  reward  and  punish  us  hereafter 
SoiT  aU  the  good  and  ill  things  we  act  in  this  life,  it 
does  highly  concern  every  man  to  examine  seriously^ 
which  U  the  best  way  of  worshipping  and  serving 
this  Gkxl ;  that  is,  which  is  the  best  religion. 

^  Now  if  it  be  probable,  that  the  instinct  which 
wt  have  within  us  of  a  Deity  be  akin  to  the  nature 
of  God^  that  religion  is  probably  the  best,  whose 
doctrine  does  most  recommend  to  us  those  things^' 
which  by  that  instinct  we  are  prompted  to  believe 
the  virtues  and  good  qualities.  And  that,  I  think, 
without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  modesty,  I  maf 
take  upon  me  to  affirm,  is  the  Christian  religion.^ 

^  And  for  the  same  reason  it  does  also  foUow,  that 
the  religion  among  Christians,  whidi  does  most 
recommend  to  us  virtue  and  a  good  life,  is  in  alf 
probability  the  best  religion. 

*  And  here  I  must  leave  every  man  to  take  pains, 
in  seeking  out  and  choosing  fbr  himself;  he  only 
being  answerable!  to  God  Almighty  for  his  own  ^ouL 

^  I  began  thisr  discourse,  as  if  I  had  to  do  with 
those  who  have  no  religion  at  all ;  and  now,  address^ 
ing  myself  to  Christians,  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
offended  at  me,  for  ending  it  with  the  words  of  our 
Saviour; 
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'^  Ask^  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  you 
ihaifi  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.'' 

'  I  shall  beg  leave  farther  only  to  propose  a  few 
questions  to  aU  those,  in  general,  who  are  pleased  to 
call  themselves  Christians. 

'  first,  whether  there  be  any  thing  more  directly 
q[)posite  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
than  to  use  any  kind  of  force  upon  men  in  matters 
9f  religion ;  and  coti^equently,  whether  all  those  that 
practise  it  (let  them  be  of  what  church,  or  sect, 
thcgr  please)  ought  not  justly  to  be  called  Anti-^ 
Christians? 

'  Secondly,  whether  thete  can  be  any  thing  more 
unmanly^  more  barbarous^  or  more  ridiculous,  than 
to  go  about  to  convince  a  mm's  judgment  by  any 
thing  but  bf  reason  ?  it  is  so  ridiculous,  that  boys  at 
school  are  whipped  for  it ;  who,  instead  of  answering 
^  argunient  with  reason,  a«  loggerheads  enougf, 
fo  go  to  cuffs. 

,  <  And,  thirdly,  whether  the  practiee  of  it  has  not 
i^ays  been  ruinous  and  destructive  to  those  countries 
where  it  has  been  used,  either  in  monarchies  or  oom-^ 
monwealths  ?  And  whether  the  contrary  practice  has 
not  always  been  suocessfiii  to  those  countries  where 
it  has  been  used,  eith»  in  monarchies  or  common^ 
wealths? 

,  ^  I  shall  conclude  with  giving  them  this  friendly 
advice :  if  they  would  be  thought  men  of  reason^  or 
of  a  good  conscience,  let  them  endeavour  by  their 
good  counsel  and  good  example  to  persuade  others  to 
lead  sudi  lives  as  may  save  their  souls:  and  not  be  per- 
petually quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  and  cutting 

r 

one  another's  throats,  about  those  things,  which  they^ 
aU  agree  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation/ 
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A  Pindaric  Poem  on  the  Death  (^  Lord  FairfaXf  Father  tQ  the 

Duchess  of  Btickinghamm 
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L 

^  Under  this  stone  does  lie 

One  born  for  yictory^  . 
Pairfax  the  valiant^  apd  the  only  He» 
Who  ere  for  that  alone  a  conqueror  would  be* 
Both  sexes'  virtues  were  in  hip  oomhiaedi. 
He  had  the  fierceness  of  the.  manliest  mA4» 
And  yet  the  meekness  too  of  woman-kipd: .  , 
He  never  knew  what  envy  nai^  nor  hate,;      , ,  .  .  ,>  r 

His  soul  was  fiUM  with  truth  and  honesty. 
And  with  another  thing  quit€  out  of  date,  call'd  modesty. 

He  ne'er  seem'd  inpudeRt^  but-la  €he  pboe    * 

Where  iaapudenoe  Itself  ^dapesseldeaaialiew  it's  &ce  t 
Had  any  strangers  spied  hixn  ^n  the  room 

With  some  of  thos^  he  had  overcome. 
And  had  not  heard  their  talk,,  but  only  s^eu         i  r,,. 

Their  gesture  and  their  mein^  \      .,  , 

They  would  have  sworn  he  bad  tfti»  vdnquisVdfiei^QI 
For  as  they  bragg'd  and  dreadful  wou)4  VP^^» 

While  they  their  own  ill  Juck  ^n.wiU'  repeated. 
His  modesty  still  made  him  blu^h,  to  hear 

How  often  he  had  them  defeated. 

IIL 

Through  Jhis  whole  life,  the  part  he  bore 

Was  wond^ul  and  great,  ■ 
And  yet  it  so  appeared  in  nothing  more 

Than  in  his  private  last  retreat: 
For  'tis  a  stranger  thing^.^ofi^d  ,  :  ^  ,>      :  •/  /,, 
One  man  of  such  a  W0r$kyffm^i    .,:.  ;.•. 

As  can  dismiss  tbe^pofe^  Y^bk^  k^  llMi  go^ 
Than  miUions  of  j^  P<9]j|i|#|id  faeiivfisi 
Those  despicable  .fyglt^  §tid  kllMres»  . 
Who  such  a  pud^ii»^     ., ^-   .      . .  rjt 
Throu^  dM^ljaiei^^^nd  mistake 

In  seddBg  after  powery  and  get  it  n«t. 
fS>U  IV.  y 
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IV. 

When  all  the  nation  he  had  wen. 
And  with  expense  of  blood  had  bought 
Store  great  enough  he  thought 
Of  glory  and  renown. 
He  then  his  arms  laid  down. 
With  just  as  little  pride 
As  if  he  had  been  of  his  enemies'  side ; 
Or  one  of  them  could  do  that  were  undone* 
He  neither  wealth,  nor  places  sought ; 
He  never  for  himself,  but  others  fought: 
He  was  content  to  know 
(For  he  had  found  it  so) 
That  when  he  pleased  to  conquer,  he  was  able. 
And  left  the  spoil  and  plunder  to  the  rabble. 

He  might  have  been  a  king. 
But  that  he  understood. 

How  much  it  was  a  meaner  thing 
To  be  unjustly  great  than  honourably  good 

This  from  the  world  did  admiration  draw. 
And  from  his  friends  both  love  and  awe. 
Remembering  what  he  did  in  fight  before: 
And  his  foes  loved  him  too, 
As  they  were  bound  to  do. 
Because'  he  was  resolved  to  fight  no  more. 
So  bless'd  by  all,  he  died ;  but  far  more  bless'd  were  we, 
If  we  were  sure  to  live,  till  we  could  see 
A  man  as  great  in  war,  as  just  in  peace  as  he. 
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'  Forsaken  Strephon  in  a  lonesome  glade. 
By  nature  for  despuring  sorrows  made. 
Beneath  tt  blasts  oak  had  laid  him  down ; 
By  lightning  that,  as  he  by  love  overthrown. 
Upon  the  mossy  root  he  lean'd  his  head. 
While  at  his  feet  a  murmuring  current  led 
Her  streams,  that  sympathised  with  his  sad  moans  ( 
The  neighbouring  echoes  answer'd  all  his  groans. 
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Then  as  the  dewy  morn  restored  the  day. 
While  stretch'd  on  earth  the  silent  mourner  lay. 
At  last  into  these  doleful  sounds  he  broke, 
Obdurate  rocks  dissolving  whilst  he  spoke : 

**  What  language  can  my  injured  passion  frame, . 
Tllat  knows  not  how  to  give  it's  wrongs  a  name ; 
My  suffering  heart  can  all  relief  refuse, 
Kather  than  her  it  did  adore  accuse. 
Teach  me,  ye  groves,  some  art  to  ease  my  pain, 
Some  soft  resentments  that  may  leave  no  stain 
On  her  loved  name,  and  then  I  will  complain. 
^Till  then  to  all  my  wrongs  I  will  be  blind. 
And  whilst  she's  cruel,  call  her  but  unkind. 
As  all  my  thoughts  to  please  her  were  employ'd. 
When  of  her  smUes  the  blessing  I  enjoy'd; 
So  now,  by  her  forsaken  and  forlorn, 
I'll  rack  invention  to  excuse  her  scorn. 
While  she  to  truth  and  me  does  unjust  prore^ 
From  her  to  fate  the  blame  I  will  remove ; 
Say,  'twas  a  destiny  she  could  not  shun, 
Fate  made  her  change  that  I  might  be  undone* 
E'er  with  perfidioua  guilt  her  soul  I'll  tax, 
I'll  pharge  it  on  the  frailty  of  her  sex : 
Doom'd  her  first  mother's  error  to  pursue ; 
She  ne'er  was  false,  could  woman  have  been  true. 
Let  all  her  sex  henceforth  be  ever  so. 
She  had  the  power  to  make  my  bliss  or  woe, 
And  she  has. given  my  heart  it's  mortal  blow. 
In  love  the  blessing  of  my  life  I  closed. 
And  in  her  custody  that  love  disposed. 
In  one  dear  freight  all's  lost !  of  her  bereft, 
I  have  no  hope  no  second  comfort  left. 
If  such  another  beauty  I  could  find, 
A  beauty  too  that  bore  a  constant  mind, 
£v'n  that  could  bring  me  medicine  for  my  pain, 
I  loved  not  at  a  rate  to  love  again. 
No  change  can  ease  for  my  sick  heart  prepare, 
Widow'd  to  hope,  and  wedded  to  despair." 

Thus  sigh'd  the  swain :  at  length,  his  o'erwatch'd  eyes 

A  soft  beguiling  slumber  did  surprise ; 

Whose  flattering  comfort  proved  both  short  and  vain, 

Refr^sh'd,  like  slaves  from  racks,  to  greater  pain.' 

ir  2 
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[1627—1691.] ' 


Historians  md  poU^caii  writers,  bqth  ^dent 
and  inodem»  hiune  advanoed  it  aa  >aa  inbantestable 
proposition';  "*  That  tearmhjg^,  ithd  the  liberal  and  po- 
Kte  arts,  flourish  in  proportion  to  the  iSreedom  of  dvil 

upon  j^his  gem^eral  maxim  some  have 
refined  so  far  <as  to  assert,  ^T]a^  tbQr,$ucqeQd  better 
under  republican,  thia^  binder  monai^faipal,  govern* 
ments/  The  latter  opinipn,  how^yet,  septus  to  have 
been  founded  upon  the  prog^gs^.  ofhuj^w  Iqiowledge 
under  the  ancient  commonwealths  of  jGraefiQ ;  ibr  it 
by  no  means  holds  tiniversall}r  true  in  mode]<n  times* 
Nor,  indeed,  is  the  genetH  maxim  itself  totally  fi:ee 
from  exceptions. 

France  furnishes  a  splendid  instaoce  1<0;  prove,  that 
the  sun  of  science  may  pervade  the  dense  clouds  of 
despotism,  and  shine  forth  Tor  a  season,  even  amidst 
the  ravages  of  tyranny  mi  the  carnage  of  war*  Part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI¥.  was  the  golden  age  of  her 
arts  and  sd^noes. 


*  AuTH  OEiTiES.  Bireh's  Life  qf^Bo^y  prefi^ced  Co  tlie^^dittoii 
of  his  Works,  in  5  toIs.  fol.  17M,  Biqgraphia  Brikmnica^  and 
Burnet's  Punitral  Sermon  at  his  death. 
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The  impolitic  revocation  of  the  Edict  ^  NaBt2i  in 
1685  banished  from  her  territories,  with  many  thoy- 
Band3  of  ingenious  and  industrious  mechaniciB  ^nd 
artists^  somie  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  polite 
Ixtemture,  who  could  not  submit  to  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  Popery.  And  the  English  Revolutioji  soqxi 
afterward,  by  which  religious  and  dvil  liberty  was 
fixed  on  a  permanent  basis,  was  the  aera  in  thjj^ 
country  of  the  revival  of  science,  the  progress  of  whicji 
bad  been  previously  interrupted  by  dvil  commotion£i» 
and  by  a  royal  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  free  consti- 
tution of  the  realm. 

Thenceforward  to  the  present  time,  under  the  aua^ 
pices  of  better  sovereigns,  the  improvement  of  the 
understanding  has  been  the  delight  of  men  gf  su- 
perior genius  in  the  walks  of  private  life.  The  r^^ 
suit  has  been  a  plentifril  harvest  of  eminent  poets, 
philosophers,  and  divines.  From  this  collection,  though 
of  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  Robeet  Boyue  must 
not  be  omitted:  a  man  superior  to  titles,  aii4  sJ'- 
most  to  praise;  illustrious  by  birth,  by  learning,  apd 
by  virtue. 

The  seventh  son,  and  the  fourteenth  child,  of 
Kichard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  he  was  bom  at  Lis^ 
more  in  the  year  1627 ;  and,  though  he  was  the  only 
one  of  his  father's  sons  who  attained  manhood  with.- 
out  receiving  a  title,  and  also  the  only  one  who  did 
not  distinguish  himself  in  public  business,  his  life  was 
not  less  us^il  to  his  country  than  that  of  the  greatest 
stete$fnan. 
-   His  father  *  committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  plain 

CQuntry-n^rse,  with  instructions  to  bring  him  up  as 

-    •  .  j 

*  Whose  Lift  has  been  already  recorded  in  these  Volmnes. 
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hardily  as  if  he  were  her  own.  The  vigorous  consti- 
tution however,  which  this  injunction  procured  for 
him,  he  subsequently  lost  by  being  treated  with  too 
great  tenderness. 

At  the  age  of  three  years,  he  had  the  misfortttne 
to  lose  his  mother.  This  calamity,  it  appears  from 
some  Memoirs  which  he  drew  up  of  his  more-  early 
days,  he  bitterly  regretted,  esteeming  it  a  singular  un- 
happiness  never  to  have  seen  one  of  his  parents  so  as 

« 

to  remember  her ;  more  especially,  from  the  excellence 
of  the  character  which  she  left  behind  her. 

Another  accident  happened  to  him  while  at  nurse, 
which  occasioned  him  for  a  long  time  no  inconsider- 
able  trouble :  by  mimicking  some  children  of  his 
own  age,  he  unfortunately' learned  to  stutter;  an  in- 
firmity of  which,  though  no  endeavours  were  spared, 
he  could  never  be  perfectly  cured. 

He  returned  home,  when  he  was  about  seven 
years  old ;  and  soon  afterward^  in  a  journey  to  Dub- 
lin, he  incurred  a  great  risk  of  losing  his  life.  In . 
passing  a  brook  sweUed  by  sudden  showers,  his  fa- 
ther*s  coach  was  carried  away,  and  dashed  to  pieces : 
but  one  of  the  attendants  succeeded  in  rescuing  him 
from  the  torrent. 

While  at  home,  he  was  taught  to  write  a  very  fair 
hand,  and  to  speak  French  and  Latin,  by  one  of  the 
EarPs  chaplains,  and  a  Frenchman  who  resided  in  the 
house.  In  1635,  his  father  wishing  him  to  be  edu- 
cated at  Eton  under  the  care  of  his  old  friend  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  he  set  out,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Francis  Boyle,  his  elder  brother  (afterward^  Lord 
Shannon)  for  Youghall;  and  thence,  not  without  con- 
siderable danger  of  being  taken^  by  some  Turkish 
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jMrates  which  at  that  time  infested  the  Irish  coast, 
crossed  the  sea  to  Bristol. 

On  his  arrival  at  Eton,  he  was  placed  under  Mr. 
Harrison,  then  master  of  the  school,  of  whose  kind- 
ness toward  him  he  makes  honourable  mention  in  his 
Memoirs ;  observing,  that  ^  through  his  prudent  ma- 
nageitnent  chiefly  he  acquired  that  relish  for  learning,' 
by  which  even  in  his  youth  he  was  so  highly  distin- 
guished. He  likewise  remarks,  ^  that  the  accidental 
perusal  of  Quintus  Curtius,  the  celebrated  jLatin 
writer  of  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  first 
made  him  in  love  with  other  than  pedantic  books.' 

At  Eton  he  remained  between  three  and  four 
years ;  after  whiph  his  father  carried  him  to  his  own 
seat  2X  Stalbridge  in  Dorsetshire,  and  placed  him 
for  some  time  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Douch,  then 
rector  of  the  parish  and  one  of  his  chaplains. 

In  the  autumn  of  1638,  the  two  brothers,  Francis 
and  Robert,  were  sent  abroad  upon  their  travels. 
Embarking  at  Rye  they  proceeded  by  Dieppe  and 
Rouen  to  Paris,  and  thence  through  Lyons  to  Greneva, 
where  they  resumed  their  studies  with  the  utmost*  as- 
siduity. The  latter  in  particular,  diuing  his  stay  at 
that  place,  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  ma- 
thematics, the  elements  of  which  he  had  first  ac- 
quired at  Eton. 

He  was  now  approaching  fourteen ;  and  his  tem- 
per being  naturally  grave,  his  thoughts  were  fie* 
quently  turned  to  religious  subjects,  not  indeed  with* 
out  some  mixture  of  doubts  and  difficulties  (as  he 
himself  acknowledges)  about  the  certainty  of  the 
Christian  Revelation ;  doubts  and  difficulties  however 
foUowed  by  the  best  of  consequences,  as  they  led 
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liliti  to  ex^oniM  eotAy  imd  du:c(iiiU(t^til^  tl^  eti^ 
dence  in  favour  of  the  Gospel  ftitd  Mufy  te  covtduds 
by  mere  dint  of  reasoning  tkat  it  WM  tke  mil/  eer* 
taiB  wa;f  to  saltation. 

WluSe  be  ii^^tabed  at  G^n^a^  he  mkcle  oaesoMmsi 
tkcwtm&R  into  the  BAjdCett  6ouMry :  he  eteo  i»eo« 
oeeded  to  Gnenoble  ii^  !Daici{4!ini4  and  took  a  tS^w 
(rf^  those  TVLgged  mcmtitmn^  where  ^j^rvmo^  the  fbuMd^Y 
df  the  Carthtisia»  order,  n^nt  k»  wld  andkiitaf; 

In  Sieptember  I64l,  he  quitted  Genera^  and  pasali^ 
through  SwitzerlMd,  the  Gri^onsi  aM  Lomliardirr  iOr« 
rired  atVenicer  vil^ienoe,  sifted  a  i^hort  stay,  he  returned 
to  spend  the  whiter  a*  Florence.*  !tte  haid  h*re  an 
^fpportmMy  of  acquiring  the  Itafian  lai^^nage;  ftiM 
flb^ugh  he  understood  it  perfectly,  he  ifieter  spc^e'  H 
like  the  Frenc*,  6f  which  he  became' s6  cos^eteii 
ihaster,  as  oceasidtoa&y  eveo:  to  he  n^fafeen  Ibr  a 
mtiS^e  ©rthai  country  dimng  Ms  travels*  ' 
'^^  Troin  Florerice  he  pa^ed  to  Rome  r  but  the  di^ 
mate  disagreeing  with  his  brother,  he  speedily  left  % 
and  by  Leghorn  aiid  Genoa  travelled  to  Man^illesL 
Jh  fhfe  dty,  in  Ma:y  1642^  he?  reeeivcfd  fiis  fatlte^a 
ietter»,  giving  a  dreadful  account  of  the  Rebellion  Jwi 
centiy  brdcen  out  in  Ireland^  and  stating  tfa^  *  wit& 
great  difficulty  he  had  procured  two  hi^ttidred  aiiid  fi^ 
pounds,  to  enaHe  them  to  returw  honter'  but  this 
iHone^  they  neferreefeived ;  foif  tlte  LondcMa  nie^« 
cfeanf /towhSom  it  was  entrusted,  prwed  unfaithfti)  t<i 
fas  i*arge.  Their  t^rt c^r  however,  M.  Marcombe^  sup* 
jp^d  them  with  as  mu^  a^  carrieid  thei6r  tof  Cen^aT^ 


\'  '  .•'.  ;  *.»  .,  »•■  »r* 


f  t  During  his  residence  in  thi»  city^  the  celebnted  Galile* 
died  ait  a  village  at  no  great  distance. 
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Vrh&tt  thef  centinued  with'  Inm  for  some  time :  afltSr 
whlchf  bi&  purse,  bemg  exhausted*  be  took  up  SQDCia 
jewels  cm  his,  own  credit ;  ancU  with  the  nKmey  pro- 
duced by  their  sale,  enabled  them  to  continue  th^ 
journey.  They  arrived  in  England  in  1644. 
.  The  Eail  of  Cork  had  died  the  preceding  year ;  biit^ 
though  he  had  made  an  ample,  provision  for  his  son 
Bobert^  by  leaving  him  his  manor  <£  Stalhridge^  and 
sevexal  considerable  Irish  estates^  it  was  some  tune 
before  he  could  receive  any  money.  In  the  mean 
while  he  lodged  with  his  sister,  Lady  Ranelagh ;  and 
by  her  interest,  and  that  of  his  brother  Lord  Broghffl^ 
procured  protections  for  his  property  in  both  islands 
from  those  who  were  then  in  power.  He  also  ob- 
tained leave  to  visit  France,  probaUy  in  order  to  settle 
his  accounts  with  his  excellent  governor  and  fiiend^ 
M.  Marcombes :  but  his  stay  abroad  was  short; 

In  March,  1646,  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Stal*- 
Inidge ;  whence  he  made  various  exclusions  to  I/on* 
don  and  Oxford,  applying  himself  to  his  studies  with 
as  much  assiduity  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
His  progress  indeed  was  surprising,  under  such  disad* 
vantages,  in  many  branches  of  Kterature,  which  have 
usually  been  accounted  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse. 
He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  acquaint* 
ance  of  persons  distins^uished  for  fi^enius  and  leaminfir, 
to  whom^  was  in  e.^  respect  a  prompt  aST 
nerous  assistant,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  con- 
stant correspbndence :  he  was  likewise  one  of  the  first 
members  of  that  small  but  learned  body,  which  held 
it's  first  meetings  at  London,  and  subsequently  re» 
moved  to  Oxford,  stiled  by  him  *  The  Invisible,'  and 
by  themselves  *  The  Philosophical  College/ .   These^ 
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after  the  Restoration,  were  incorporated  under  the  title^ 
which  they  well  deserved,  of  *  The  Royal  Society.' 

It  is  no  small  honour  to  Boyle,  that  though  he  was 
then  so  young,  his  merit  gained  him  admission  among 
persons  the  most  eminent  fbr  the  acuteness  of  their 
understandings,  and  the  extent  of  their  knowledge. 
His  diligence  was,  indeed,  so  much  the  more  to  be 
commended,  as  at  this  time  his  health  was  much  dis- 
ordered by  frequent  fits  of  the  stone;  a  disease  ta 
which  he  was  extremely  subject,  and  to  which  his 

sedentary  life  might  possibly  have  greatly  contributed. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  and  his  frequent  removals 
from  place  to  place  on  occasion  of  business  or  courtesy^ 
he  never  suffered  his  thoughts  to  be  disordered,  or  his 
projects  to  be  interrupted ;  as  may  be  inferred  from 
his  having  completed,  before  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty,  his  *  Seraphic  Love,'*  his  *  Essay  on 
Mistaken  Modesty,'  and  his  *  Swearer  silenced ; '  to 
the  latter  of  which  he  subsequently  gave  the  title 
it  now  bears,  *  A  Free  Discourse  against  Customary 
Swearing.'  Beside  these,  from  his  publications,  as 
well  as  from  many  of  his  private  letters,  it  appears 
that  he  had  made  large  collections  upon  other  sub- 
jects, from  some  of  which  he  afterward  composed 

distinct  treatises. 

» 

The  retired  course  of  life,  which  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  through  the  bent  of  his  temper,  and  from  the 
nature  of  his  designs  he  delighted  to  lead,  did  not 
prevent  his  being  noticed  and  complimented  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Republic  of 
Letters-f 

*  See  the  Extracts. 
*    t  In  1651,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Highmore,  an  eminent  physiciai^ 
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'  In  16S2;  he  visited  Ireland^  in  order  to  settle  his 
estates  in  that  kingdom;  and  there,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  he  incurred  a  grievous  fit  of 
sickness.  He  came  back  in  1653;  but  was  speedily 
obliged  to  return.  His  chief  resource  against  the 
perplexities  of  business  he  found  in  the  friendship 
of  Dr.  (afterward  Sir  Wilham)  Petty,  the  celebrated 
writer  on  Political  Arithmetic. 
'  In  the  summer  of  1654,  he  settled  at  Oxford,  aft 
well  for  the  sake  of  several  of  his  ingenious  friends^ 
who  then  resided  there,  as  on  account  of  the  nume- 
rous conveniences  which  that  University  afforded  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  beloved  studies.  He  chose, 
however,  rather  to  lodge  in  the  city  than  to  have 
apartments  in  college;  both  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
and  because  he  had  more  space  for  his.  philosophical 
experiments. 

Here  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a .  number  of 
learned  men,  who  had  resorted  thither  chiefly  for 
similar  reasons,  the  *  Invisible  CoUege'  being  now 
transferred  from  London  to  Oxford.  And  during 
•his-  residence  here  he  invented  the  Air-Pump,  which 
was  perfected  for  him  by  Mr.  Hooke,  in  1658  or 
1659.  With  this  he  made  such  experiments,  as.  en- 
abled him  to  discover  and  demonstrate  several  quali-^ 
ties  of  the  air,  by  which  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
more  complete  theory  on  the  subject.  He  declared 
himself  strenuously  against  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, as  having  in  it  more  of  words  than  things,  pro- 
mising much  and  performing  little ;  in  short,  giving 
hypotheses  for  proofs,^  and  affecting  to  draw  the  know- 
ledge of  Nature  rather  from  the  subtilties  of  humait 

dedicated  to  him  his  *  History  of  Generation ; '  stiling  him  both 
'^  his  patron,  and  his  friend.^' 
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fimcy  than  from  the  Works  of  Natui:^  herself*  He  Was 
«a  sealous,  indeed,  for  the  true  method  of  learMQg 
hy  experunenty  thiit  though  the  Cartedan  phUdiojpHj 
made  at  that  time  a  great  soise  in  the  werid»  he 
would  never  be  perraadM  to  read  the  works  of  it's 
ingemous  inventor,  lest  he  should-  be  seduced  by 
specious  ^sophistries  and  plausH^le  conjeeturesi  '  <  v 
But  philosophy  and  inquiffie^  into  HBtore,  though 
they  deeply  engaged,  did*  not  wh6Uy*absorfo,  hiS'aMen- 
jtioQ.  He  atitt  oontinued  his  critical^staidies^  assitted 
by  the  iIlustKioiis  scholars  Dr.  £dward  ^Pococli^,  Sftr* 
ThoonaS' Hyde^  end  Mr.  Samuel  Gkrke.  He  maja*' 
Jwned  also  a. strict  intimacy  with  Dr^BarloWrOt  that 
time  Principal  librarian  of  the'BodleitfQi  and*  aftei^- 
jvard.Bishq)  of  Lincoln,  a  msEU  of  varioiis  and  extent 
aive  leaming.  He  was  the  patroa'  of  the  letiteed 
Dr.  Pell,  an  eminent  mathematician;  and  thd  ode^ 
brated  Dr.  Wallis  dedicated  to  him  las  ^  TfeatiM^  on 
the  Cydoidi'  '»        / «  '  > 

•.  In  1659,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  scanty 
circun^stai.ces  (tf^Dr.  Sanda^son,  subsequently  Kshep 
pC  Lincoln,  he  bestowed  upon  him  a.  stipend  of»  SOL 
per  ann. ;  a  favoui^  which-  Hiat  great  man  thank- 
fully lujcnowledged  in  the  de<Uo«ld(msof  hi&'Lectui^ 
printed  at  Oxfoi^d  dming  the.aame  year.  '  ^  f  -  - 
,  .Upon  the  RestoDation,  he  was  ^treated  with  marked 
respect  by  the  King  and  his  /two;  principal  mima^ 
ters,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Southampton  and  ChaneeBdr 
Clarenidop*  by  whom  he  was  .pressed  to  enter  io^ 
holy  orda^.  This  howevar,:after  much.delib^atim^ 
he  thought  fit  to  lAed&Bei  upon,  the  nMst  dkint^rested* 
motives^  Thet  same  yeajn  he  published  W(y  (3i  hifi 
first  pieces,  ope  of  which,  his  *,  New  Experiments 
touching  the  Spring  of  the  Air  (addressed  to  his  ne* 
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libetTy  Lord  Dangarvan)  drew  him  into  b.  oontremqr 
wiih  Fmsciscus  Liims  and  Hobbes,  whose  objedians 
he  refuted  with  equal  candor  and  courtesy.  The 
second  was,  his  *  Discourse  on  Seraphic  Love ; '  and 
both  were  receiyed  with  universal  applause.  The  fame 
of  his  acquirements  had  spread  even  at  this  time 
80  extensiy^ji^  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany^  a 
pmioe  disttngnished  for  learning,  desired  Mr*  Soc^« 
wdl,  the  English  resident  at  Florence,  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  his  desire  of  holding  a  correspondence 
with  him. 

In  1661,  he  published  his  ^  Phy siologioflA  Essajli 
and  other  Tracts,'  which  added  consideraibly  to  his 
reputation ;  and,  not  long  afterward,  his  *  Sceptical 
Chemist : '  but  several  treatises,  which  are  mentioned 
in  this  and  the  preceding  work  as  being  id  fisHrward- 
n^,  and  which  the  world  wei£  impatiently  expecting, 
w^r^jsiibsequ^ntly  lost  in  ike  itrnrsf  ei  removing  his 
^effects  at  the  time  of  the  6reart;  Fire. 

*In  1662,  a  grant  of  the  forftdted  hnpropriations  ia 
Ireland  W9S  qbtained  from  the  King  m  Mr.  Boyle^s 
n^m^  though  without  his  knowledge,  which  did  Adt 
hoiRever  pievent  his  warmly  interesting  Mmself  for 
]procuring  thaoi  to  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  true 
religion  and  learning.  He  interposed,  likewise,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Corporation  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
in'  New  Englandt  and  was  actively  instrumental  in 
obtilini^g  .a  decree  in  Chancery  for  restoring  to  that 
ccnrporatipn  an  ^state^  of  which  one  Colonel  Bed- 
ingfield  a  papist  had  injuriously  repossessed  himself, 
•aftet  he  had  sold  it  to  them  for  a  valuable  con- 

sider^tiQUt .. »    . 

Xhft  JElqyal.  Sode^y  being  incorporated  by  letters 
patent  'of  €hafleB  H.,   dated  April  3,%  1663»  Mr. 
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Boyle  was  appointed  one  of  the  Council;*  iabd^ 
he  might  be  justly  reckoned  among  the  founders 


*  The  President  and  Council  named  in  this  Charter  were : 


WMfam,  Lord  Vise.  Brounc- 
ker,  P. 

Sir  Ra)>ert  Moray,  Knt. 

Robert  Bpyle,  Esq. 

William  Brereton,  Esq.  after- 
ward Lord  Brereton. 

Sir  Kenelme  Digby,  Knt. 

Sir  Paule  Neile,  Knt. 

Henry  Slingesby,  Esq./  ex- 
pelled in  1675. 

Sr  William  Petty,  Knt. 

Timothy  Clarke,  M.  D. 

John  Wilkins,  D.  D.,  afterward 


George  Ent.  M.  D.,  afterward 

Sir  George  Ent,  Knt. 
William  Erskine,  Esq. 
Jonathan  Goddhrt,  M.D.ft0£ 

Med.  Gresb. 
William  Balle,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
Matthew  Wren,  Esq. 
John  Evelyn,  Esq. 
Thomas  Henshaw,  Esq. 
Dudley  f^almer,  Esq. 
Abraham  Hill,  Ei^q. 
Henry  Oldenburg,  Esq.  Secre« 

tary. 


Bishop  of  Chester. 

These,  at  a.  subsequent  meeting  held  about  a  month  afterward, 
by  virtue  of  a  power  given  them  by  the  Charter  for  two  months, 
assumed  ninety  eight  brother-members;  including  the  nwnes  ef 
Elias  Ashmole,  John  Aubrey,  Isaac  Barrow,  Walter  Charleton, 
Daniel  Colwall,  Sir  John  Denham,  K.  B.,  John  Dryden,  Seth 
Ward,  John  Hoskyns  (afterward  President),  Walter  Pope, 
Charles  Scarburgh,  Robert  Southwell  (afterward  President), 
Thomas  Sprat,  John  Wallis,  Edmund  Waller,  Joseph  William* 
son,  Francis  Willoughby,  Christopher  Wren,  and  Sir  Cyril 
Wyche. 

The  successive  Presidents  have  been 
1663,  William,  Lord  Viscount     1686,  John,  Earl  of  Carbery* 


Brouncker. 
1677,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 

*Knt. 
1680,  Sir  Christopher  Wren; 

Knt.,  Boyle  having  declined 

the  honour. 
1682,  Sir  John  Hoskyns,  Bart. 
1688,  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  Bart. 
1684,  Samuel  Pepys,  Eifq. 


1689,  thomas.  Earl  of  Pem* 
broke  and  Montgomery. 

1690,  Sir  Robert   Southwell, 

Knt. 
1695,  Charles  Montagu,  Esq. 

afterward  Earl  of  Halifax. 

1698,  John,  Lord  Somers. 

1703,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  KnU 

1727,  SirHansSloane,  Bart. 
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Aat  learned  body,  so  he  continued  one  of  it's  most 
valuable  members  during  the  remainder  of  his  life* 
In  June  1663,.  he  published  his  *  Considerations  on 
the  Usefulness  of  Experimental  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy/ which  consisted  of  several  essays  on  cu- 
rious subjects,  handled  with  the  utmost  freedom 
&em  a  just  zeal  for  truth  and  for  the  common 
benefit  of  mankind.  These  pieces,  thus  published, 
were  (as  he  himself  informs  us)  *  written  on  several 

1744*,  Mardn  Folkes,  Esq.  1768,  James  West,  Esq. 

1752,  George,  EarrofMaccles-  1772,  James  Burrow,  Esq. 

field.  ,  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart. 

1764,  James,  Earl  of  Morton.  1778,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart. 
1768,  James  Burrow,  EiSq. 

Immediately  on  the  election  of  Lord  Macclesfield,  says  Dr. 
Thomson,*  a  very  striking  improvement  is  observable  in  the  value 
of  the  Transactions.  Many  excellent  papers,  likewise,  made 
their  appearance  mider  his  immediate  successor:  and  though 
under  Sir  Jphn  Pringle  an  unfortunate  dispute  upon  the  relative 
goodness  of  pointed  or  knobbed  conductor&  occupied  too  many  of 
their  pages,  yet  are  they  dignified  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Maskelyne  at  Schehallien  to  determine  the  density  of  the  earth, 
with  Dr.  Hutton's  deductions  from  them ;  by  those  of  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh  Evel3m,  and  General  Roy,  to  establish'  correct 
foxunulas  for  measuring  heights  by  the  barometer,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  deftermine  the  proper  method  of 
graduating  thermometers,  Mr.  Hutchins'  experiments  to  ascer« 
tain  the  freezing  point  of  mercury,  &c/  By  far  the  most  valuable 
volumes  of  the  series,  however,  have  been  published  during  the 
presidentship  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks :  and,  fortunately  for  the 
progress  of  science,  he  has  enjoyed  that  situation  for  a  much 
linger  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors;  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Vjriio  comes  nearest  to  him  in  that  respect,  only  having  held  it 
^wettty  fout  years. 

Dr.  Campbell,  it  may  be  added,  in  his  *  Hermippus  Redvovous* 
scribes  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  to  Cowley's  notion 
of  a  *  Philosophical  College.' 

*  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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occasions,  to  several  persons,  and  at  difiierent  tallies ; 
but  as  they  still  had  a  mutual  rdation  to  each  otheTy 
which  made  them  fall  very  aptly  undo*  one  conmn^ 
titie,  he  took  this  method  of  sending  them  abroad, 
that  the  world  m  general  might  receive  that  satis- 
faction^  which  particular  fiiends  had  testified  on  the 
p^nusal  of  them  in  manuscript/  These  were  £cil« 
lowed  by  ^  Experiments  and  Considerations  upoti 
Colours;'  to  whidi  was  added  a  letter^  ccmtauung 
'Observations  upon  a  Diamond  that  shines  in  the 
dark/  a  treatise  full  of  interesting  remarks  on  the 
previously  unexjdained  doctrine  of  light  B£ad  Colours, 
evincing  great  accuracy  and  penetration,  and  justly 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  having  paved  the  way 
for  the  immortal  Newton,  who  afterward  set  that  im-* 
portant  subject  in  the  most  perspicuous  point  of  view; 

Jn  the  same  year,  likewi^  ^pear^  his  *  oW- 
derations  on  tJie  Stile  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,*  ex- 
tracted from  a  much  larger  work  entitled,  ^  An  Essay 
on  Scripture,^  which  was  subsequently  pilblished  by 
P.  P.  A.  G.  F.  I. ;  i.  e.  *  Peter  Pett,  Attonaey  Gene- 
iral  for.  Ireland,^  a  man  <rf  considMraHe  reading  and 
voluminous  composition,  fot  whom  on  account  orMs 
uprightness  of  intention  Mr.  Boyle  entertained  a  high 
regard. 

In  1664,  he  tva^  elected  into  tbe  company  of  Royal 
IVHtiers,  and  was  occupied  during  the  whole-  year*  in 
the  prosecution  of  various  excellent  designs  jnadre 
espedally,  in  promoting  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation 
for  pr(^)agating  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  which 
probably  prevented  his  publishing  any  treatises  either 
onreUgionorphUosophy. 

*  See  the  &Ltractfl. 
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In  1665,  hoveTer^  he  gave  to  the  world  his-  *  Oc- 
Reflexions  iqpon  several  Sufcgects,  to  which 
was  prefixed,  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature 
and  Use  of  such  Kind  of  Writings.'  This  j»ecf 
had  head  written  in  his  early  youth.  The  attack 
imide  iqpon  it  therefore  by  Dean  Swift,  who  sati- 
rised it  in  a  pteee  called,  ^  Meditations  on  a  Broom^ 
stick,  in  the  Manner  of  Mr»  Boyle,'  may  be  pro- 
nounced as  crud  and  as  unjust,  as  it  was  trivial  and 
indecent.  A  short  time  afterward,  he  published 
*  JExperiments  and  Observations  relative  to  an  Ex- 
perimental History  of  Cold,  with  several  Pieces 
thereunto  annexed.'  This  work  of  his  may  be  justly 
JK^gaided  as  the  first  work  whidi  threw  any  reat 
Hgfat  upon  the  subjects  professed  to  be  examned. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  JSiJbredith,  Provost  of  Eton, 
in  Augwit  1665,  his  Majesty  unasked  and  unsolicited 
af^ieinted  Mr.  Boyle  his  successor.  This  was  cer^ 
tainly,  all  circumstances  considered,  the  fittest  em* 
I^yment  for  him  in  the  kingdom :  yet  apprehending 
that  it's  duties  might  interfere  with  his  studies,  and 
not  liking  to  quit  the  course  of  Ufe,  which  by  expe- 
rience he  found  agreeaUe  to  his  temper  and  constitu- 
tion ;  above  all^  being  unwilling  to  enter  into  holy 
orders  (which  he  regarded  as  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tioaa)  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  all  his  friends  he 
respectfully,  but  resdutely,  declined  the  appointment. 

In  166^  Dr.  Wallis  addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle  <  An 
Hypothesis  about  the  Flux  aikl  Reflux  of  the  Sea.* 
During  the  same  year,  the  celebrated  Sydenham 
dedicated  to  him  his  ^Method  of  curing  Fevers, 
gxounded  upon  his  own  Observations,'  a  short  treatise 
written  in  Latin  and  truly  worthy  of  it's  author. 
Mir.  Boyle  likewise  now  publisl^,  at  the  request  of 

VOL.  IV,  z 
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the  Royal  Society,  hisi  *  Hydrostatical  Paradoxes^ 
tndde  out  by  new  Experiments,  for  the  most  part 
physical  and  easy'  (those  experiments  having  been 
performed  at  their  desire,  about  two  years  before) ; 
and  his  '  Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities,  according 
to  the  Corpuscular  Philosophy,  illustrated  by  Bxpe<* 
riments,'  which  appeared  at  the  same  time,  did  equal 
honour  to  the  quickness  of  his  wit,  the  depth  of  his 
judgement,  and  his  indefatigable  industry  in  searching 
after  truth. 

Both  in  this  and  the  preceding  year,  likewise,  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  several  curious 
short  treatises  of  his  own  upon  a  great  variety  of 
Subjects,  and  others  transmitted  to  him  by  his  literary 
friends  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  printed 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  warm  controversy 
raised  with  regard  to  that  Society,  Mr.  Boyle  esdiped 
all  censure;  particularly  as  Stubbe,  the  vehement 
antagonist  of  it's  first  Secretary  Mr.  Oldenburg^ 
seemed  to  raise  his  resentment  in  proportion  as  there 
wanted  grounds  for  it.  Yet  even  this  choleric  writer, 
in  the  midst  of  his  fury,  addressed  frequent  letters  to 
Boyle  in  order  to  convince  him,  that  how  angry 
soever  he  was  with  the  Society,  he  preserved  a  just 
respect  for  his  distinguished  abilities  and  a  true  sensef 
of  gratitude  for  his  numerous  favours. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Boyle  resolved  to  settle  in 
London;  For  that  purpose  he  removed  to  Lady 
Ranelagh's  house  in  Pallmall,  to  the  infinite  benefit* 
of  the  learned  in  general,  and  more  especially  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  whom  he  gave  continual  assistance. 
He  had,  likewise,  his  appointed  hours  for  receiViDgf 
such  as  came  eithei^  to  desire  his  aid^  or  to  comma** 
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nicftte  to  him  new  discoveries  in  ^ence.  Beside 
whicl^  he  maiptained  an  exten3ive  €orreq[)and^ce 
with  the  most  eminent  scholars  throug^hout  Europe* 

In  1669)  he  published  his  *  Continuation  of  new 
Experiments,  touching  the  Spring  and  Weight  of  the 
Air ;  to  which  was  added,  A  Discourse  of  the  Atmo- 
spheres of  Consistent  Bodies ;'  and  the  same  year  he 
revised  and  enlarged  several  of  his  formet  tracts, 
some  of  which  were  now  translated  into  Latin,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  foreigners. 

In  the  succeeding  year  he.  gave  to  the  world  a  work 
whichoccasionedmuch  speculation,  as  it  seemed  to  con* 
tain  an  immense  treasure  of  new  knowledge  grounded 
tipon  actual  experiments,  instead  of  that  notional 
philosophy,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  century 
had  been  so  much  in  fashion.  The  title  of  this  trea* 
tise  wa^  *  Of  the  Cosmical  Qualities  of.  Things.' 

About  this  time.  Dr.  Peter  Du  Moulin  (the  son  of 
the  French  divine  of  the  same  name)  who  had  .tra^- 
veiled,  with  Mr.  Boyle's  nephewjs,  dedicated  to  him 
his  ^  Collection  of  Latin  Poems.'  But  in  the  midst 
of  his  studies,  and  other  useful  ^nployments,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  paralytic  distemper ;  of  which^ 
however,  he  with  some  dfficulty  got  the  better,  by 
adhering  strictly  to  a  proper  regimen. 

In  1671,  he  puUished  ^  Considerations^  on  the 
Usefulness  of  Experimental  and  Natural  Philosophy^ 
the  second  Part ;'  as  also  '  A  Collection  of  Tracts 
upbti  several  useful  and  important  points  of  Practical 
Philosophy.'  In  1672,  appeared  his  ^  Essay  about 
the  Origin  and  Virtue  of  Gems,'*  in  which,  accQrd-t 

*  See  the  Extracts. 
z  2 
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Ing  to  his  cuMom,  he  treated  an  old  and  trite  sul^ect 
in  a  novel  manner.  The  same  year,  likewise,  ap 
peared  '  A  Collection  of  Tracts,  touching  the  Rela* 
tion  between  Flame  and  Air,  and  serial  other  use- 
ful and  curious  Subjects;'  beside  a  great  number  of 
short  Dissertations,  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society^ 
and  inserted  in  thdbr  Transactions* 

In  1673,  came  out  his  *  Essays  on  the  strange 
Subtilty,  great  Efficacy,  and  determinate  Nature 
of  Effluvia ;  to  which  were  added.  Variety  of  Ex- 
periments on  other  Subjects:'  and  Antony  Le 
Grand,  an  eminent  Cartesian  philosi^h^r,  dedicated 
to  him  his  *  History  of  Nature,'  whidi  made  it's 
a|^9earance  in  Latin,  and  gave  a  large  account  of 
the  rq)utation  which  A&.  Boyle  had  acquired  in 
foreign  parts. 

In  1674  he  published  his  *  Collection  of  Tracts 
on  the  Saltness  of  the  Sea,  the  Moisture  of  the 
Air,  the  natural  and  preternatural  State  of  Bodies  ;^ 
to  which  he  prefixed,  '  A  Dialogue  concerning  Odd  :* 
a  piece,  which  had  been  written  nearly  ten  yeara 
before,  entitled  ^  The  Excellency  of  Thedogy  com- 
pared with  Natural  Pluloscphy,  as  both  are  the 
Objects  of  Men's  Study,  in  an  Epistolary  Discourse 
to  a  Friend;'  and  an  additional  *  Collection  of 
Tracts,  ccmiprehenduig  some  Suspicions  about  liid- 
den  Qualities  of  the  Air,  Animadversions  upon  Mr. 
Hobbes'  Problem  about  a  Vaouun,  and  a  Discourse 
of  the  Cause  of  Attraction  by  Suctira ;'  in  which 
many  c4d  errors  and  groundless  notions  are  reftrted 
and  exploded. 

In  1675,  appeared  *  Considerations  about  the 
Reconcileableness    of    Reason    and    Religion,    by 
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T.  E.*  a  layman;'  to  which  was  annexed^  'A  Dis^ 
course  about  the  Possibility  of  the  Resurrection,  by 
Mr.  Boyle/  Among  other  pieces  communicated  by 
him  during  this  year  to  the  Royal  Society,  two 
upon  ^  Quicksilver  growing  hot  with  Cold'  deserve 
particular  notice. 

In  1676,  he  published  *  Experiments  and  Notes 
about  the  Mechanical  Origin  of  particular  Qualities^' 
in  several  discourses  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects: 
among  the  rest,  he  treats  very  largely,  and  ad  usunl 
very  accurately,  of  electricity. 

As  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  had 

been   extremely   useful  to  that  body,  especially  in 

procuring  their  charter.     The    only  return  which 

he  expected  for  these  services  was,  that  they  should 

come  to  some  resolution  in  favour  of  the  propagation 

^of  the  Grospel  in  the  East ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 

own  anxiety  to  cooperate  in  that  praiseworthy  pmr- 

pose,  he  caused  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Gospels 

and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Malayan  tongue  to 

be  printed  at  Oxford  in   1677,  and  sent  abroad 

at    his    own    expense,  f       The    same   year    was 

printed  at  Geneva,  without  his  knowledge,  a  Mi^ 

cellaneous    Collection  of  his  Works  in  Latin;  of 

which  a  large  account  is  given  in  the  Philosophical 

Transactions. 

In   1678,   he  communicated  to  Mr.   Hooke  ^  A 

short  Memorial  of  some  Observations  made  upon  an 
artificial  Substance,  that  shines  without  any  preced- 
ing Illustration,'  which  that  gentleman  thought  fit  to 

*  The  final  letters  of  RoberT  BoylE. 

t  This  appears  from  the  Dedication  prefixed,  by  his  firtend  Dl". 
Thomaft  Hyde,  to  thai  translation,  which  was  published  under 
his  direction. 
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make  public.  In  the  same  year,  likewise,  he  pub- 
lished his  *  Historical  Account  of  a  Degradation  of 
Gold,  made  by  an  Anti-Elixir.'  This  is  considered 
as  one  of  his  most  remarkable  compodtions :  the 
facts  contained  in  it,  indeed,  would  have  been  es- 
teemed incredible  upon  any  inferior  authority. 

In  1680,  he  obliged  the  world  with  the  following 
tracts^  viz.  *  The  Aerial  Noctiluca,'  and  *  A  Process 
of  a  factitious  self-shining  Substance ;'  beside  which, 
he  published  also  some  small  discourses  upon  different 
philosophical  subjects.  At  this  period  the  Royal 
Society,  to  evince  their  just  sense  of  his  great  worth 
and  of  his  constant  and  eminent  services,  elected  him 
their  President ;  but  he  being  extremely,  and  (as  he 
himself  says)  *  peculiarly  tender  in  point  of  oatbs/ 
declined  the  honour  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor Hooke,  of  Gresham  College.  He  was  also, 
within  the  bompass  of  this  year,  a  considerable  bene- 
factor toward  the  publishing  of  Dr.  Burnet's  *  History 
of  the  Reformation;'  as  he  readfly  was,  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  the  instance  of  every  per- 
formance calculated  for  the  general  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

In  1681,  he  published  his  *  Discourse  of  Things 
above  Reason.'  In  1682,  appeared  his  *  New  Expe- 
riments and  Observations  upon  the  Icy  Noctiluca ;' 
to  which  is  added,  *  A  Chemical  Paradox,  making  it 
probable '  tjhat  their  Principles  are  transmutable,  so 
that  out  of  one  of  them  others  may  be  produced.^ 
The  same  year,  also,  he  communicated  to  the  public 
*  The  Second  Part  of  his  Continuation  of  New  Ex- 
periments  touching  the  Spring  and  Weight  of  the 
Air*  and  a  large  Appendix  containing  ^eversd 
other  Discourses,' 
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In  1663)  his  only  production  was  a  short  Letter  td 
l^e  Rev.  Dr.  John  Beale,  in  relation  to  the  making 
of  firesh  water  out  of  salt,  published  at  the  request  of 
the  patentees  embarked  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  project 
for  that  purpose.  The  proposals  for  this  undertaking 
were  addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle ;  and  the  person,  wha 
drew  them  up,  acknowledges  in  strong  terms  the 
favour  of  his  assistance. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  he  printed  two  very  con* 
^derable  works :  his  ^  Memoirs  for  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Human  Blood  ;*  and  his  *  Experiments  and 
Considerations  about  the  Porosity  of  Bodies,  divided 
into  two  Parts;  the  first  relating  to  Animals,  the 
^cond  to  soUd  Bodies.'  His  works  having  now 
grown  to  a  very  considerable  bulk,  Dr.  Cudworth, 
whose  praise  alone  was  sufficient  to  establish  a  title 
to  &me,  urged  him  in  very  pressing  terms  to  pub- 
lish them  collectively  in  the  Latin  tongue;  put  of 
regard  as  well  to  his  own  reputation,  as  to  the  general 
interest  of  mankind,  and  the  peculiar  satisfaction 
of  the  learned  world. 

In  1685,  he  produced  his  *  Short  Menioirs  for  the 
Natural  Experimental  History  of  Minei^al  Waters, 
with  Directions  as  to  the  severd  Methods  of  trying 
them,  including  abundance  of  new  and  useful  Re- 
marks, as  well  as  several  curious  Experiments;' 
^  An  Essay  of  the  great  Eflfects  of  languid  and  un^ 
heeded  Motion;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  an 
[Experimental  Discourse  of  some  hitherto  littie-re- 
garded  Causes  of  the  Insalubrity  and  Salubrity  of 
the  Air,  and  it's  Effects;'  and  a  *  Dissertation  on 
flie  Reconcileableness  of  Specific  Medicines  to  the 
Corpuscular  Philosophy ;  to  which  is  added,  A  Dis- 
course of  the  Advantages  attending  the    Use  of 
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Sii^  Medicmies.'  To  these  fdiitosopiiical  he  adOed 
an  eKceU^t  tbeok^al  DisMXHffaei  of  ^  fhe  Higb  Vene- 
ratioii  wMeh  Maa's  Intellect  owes  to  Godf  purtbaailaAf 
ior  his  Wisdom ^ad  Powar; '  bdng  part  of  s  modi 
laiger  wofk,  vhidh  fae  mentions  to  pmnent  any  €K* 
cqition  being  taken  nt  Utt  jObropt  Bnoaner  of  Wb 
bsfiriBiiDur* 

In  the  commencement  of  the  nooeediiig  yest^  mp^ 
feared  hb  ^  Free  Enquiry  into  tiie  vvdgsdy  received 
Notion  of  Nature ;'  amostiiiaportaBtpieoeyWhicliivffl 
always  be  admired  and  valued  b^  such  as  hare  a  true 
aeal  for  rdigion  and  intelligible  ^takaafixy.  Tbt 
same  year.  Ids  frimd  Dr.  Gfibert  Bumat,  afterward 
Biriiop  of  Salisbury,  transmitted  to  him  fix»m  HoiifleDd 
his  account  of  his  Travels  through  Franoe,  Switaer- 
land,  and  Italy;  which  wene,  subsequoitiiy^  paUadied. 

In  1687»  a  work  whtdi  he  had  drawn  up  in  his 
youth,  entitled  ^  The  Martyrdom  of  Theodora  and 
Didyma,'  issued  from  the  {xress:  and  ia  16B8,  he 
published  his  '  Disquisition  into  the  £nal  Caoaes  cf 
Natural  Things ;  and  whether,  if  at  all,  with  what 
Caution  a  Naturalist  should  adaBOt  them.  To  wliich 
was  added  an  Appendix  about  vitiated  S^t' 

He  began  now  to  find  that  lus  health,  notwitii^ 
standing  all  his  caution,  was  greatly  on  tiie  decline; 
,  which  put  him  upon  devising  every  possible  metibod 
of  hnsbandmg  his  time,  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  learned 
world.  With  this  view,  he  no  longer  comanuii^ 
cated  his  discourses  or  discoveries  to  Ae  Bc^al 
Society,  because  thia  could  only  be  done  by  witii- 
drawing  las  thoughts  from  tasks  whidi  he  deemed  of 
Sdore  genial  importance.  He  resigned,  likewjae,  his 
appointment  as  Governor  of  the  Corporation  fi»r  pro- 
]^gatia^  the  Gospd  in  New  JSng^d :  and  Jtie  even 
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went  so  Seut  as  to  lamounce  by  pid^  advertisenienf^ 
tkat  he  coidd  no  loagw  receive  visits  as  usual^  exc^ 
upon  sactcaordinoiy  occasions ;  stating,  among  other 
fCBsaoSf  that  *  he  wanted  leisure  to  put  hm  papers 
im  order^  to  si^^^y  the  blanks  which  he  had  left  in 
maitj  of  his  treatises,  and  to  nq^air  the  deficiencies 
in  others  occasioned  bj  the  carelessness  of  a  senran^ 
who  had  «|>ilt  upon  them  a  bottle  of  suiphuiic  add; 
that,  as  he  had  been  aenriceaUe  to  the  public  djoring 
his  life,  so  his  vast  coUections  might  not  prove  use- 
less after  his  decease.'  Soon  afterward,  he  directed 
a  faoaid  to  be  phuced  over  his  door,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion notifying  when  he  did,  or  did  not-,  recdve  visits. 

Among  the  other  great  works  which  he  thus 
gained  time  to  finish,  one  very  piofaabi j  was  ^  A  Col- 
iection  of  Fiaborate  Processes  in  Chionistiy.'  Ccm- 
ceming  tins  he  wrote  a  Letter  to  a  friend,  whidi  h; 
still  extant;  but  neither  the  piece  itsd^  nor  some 
other  curious  tracts  upon  the  same  snlig'eet,  found 
among  his  papers,  were  ever  puUisdied  Hene  ft 
ou^  not  to  be  concealed,  that  he  believed  in  AL 
chemy.  This  a{^^ears  from  a  conversation,  whidi  he 
hdd  upon  the  subject  with  Dr.  Halley ;  and  lifaewise 
from  his  having  obtained,  in  1689,  a  repeal  of  the 
statute  of  5  Hen.  IV.  against  the  multijdyii^  of  gold 
and  »lver. 

In  1690,  he  puMxshed  his  *  Medicina  Hydrostatica : 
<np,  Hydrostatics  aj^ed  to  the  Materia  Medica: 
blowing  how,  by  the  Weight  that  div«rs  Bodied  ilsed 
in  Physic  have  in  Water,  one  may  discover  wheth^ 
they  be  genuine  or  adulterate.  To  which  was  sub- 
jmned,  A  previous  Hydrostatical  Way  of  estisnathig 
Ores.'  In  the  posfscript  to  tiiis  Treatise,  he  informs 
the  reader^  that  he  had  prepared  materilik  sufficteot 
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for  a  second  volume;  but  it  never  appeared.  In  the 
same  year,  however,  appeared  another  excellent  work» 
under  the  title  of  *  The  Christian  Virtuoso ;  showing 
that,  by  being  addicted  to  Experimental  Philosc^hy,^ 
a  man  is  rather  assisted  than  indisposed  to  be  a  good 
Christian.  The  First  Part.  To  which  were  subjoined, 
J.  A  Discourse  upon  the  Distinction  that  represents 
$ome  Things^  as  above  Reason,  but  not  contrary  to 
Iteason.  11.  The  First  Chapters  of  a  Discourse,  en^ 
titled,  *  Greatness  of  Mind  promoted  by  Christianity.- 
In  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  work,  he  menr 
tions  ^  A  Second  Part  of  the  Christian  Virtuoso ;! 
which  he  had  begun,  and  which  is  actually  publishedl 
(imper&ct,  as  he  left  it)  vdth  an  Appendix  to  the 
first  part,  in  the  last  edi^n  of  his  Works* 

The  last  of  his  productions  published  in  his  life-time 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1691,  entitled,  ^  Ea?peri^ 
fnenta  et  Qbseroationes  Physic(B ;  wherein  are  briefly 
treated  of  several  Subjects  relating  to  Natural  Philo^ 
sophy,  in  an  experimental  Way ;  to  which  is  added^ 
A  Small  Collection  of  Strange  Reports.'  This  is 
called,  in  the  title-page,  ^  The  First  Fart;'  and 
among  his  papers  were  foimd  the  *  Second  and  Third 
Parts ;'  but  they  were  never  given  to  the  public. 

Toward  the  middle  of  this  year,  Mr.  Boyle  felt 
such  an  alteration  in  his  health,  as  induced  him  to 
think  of  settling  his  affairs;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  July,  he  signed  and  sealed  \m 
Jiast  will,  to  which  he  3nb$equently  added  several 
codicils* 

In  the  month  Qf  October  foUowii^g,  his  distemper 
increased ;  which  might  perhaps  in  ^sorne  nie^rure 
be  owing  to  his  tender  concern  for  his  beloved  sister 

Lady  Hanelagh?  with  whom  he  had  Uvedrmpny  je^Xfk 
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in  the  greatest  harmony,  and  whose  tedious  indisposi* 
tion  about  this  time  brought  her  to  the  grave.  She 
^WBSf  in  all  respects,  a  most  accomplished  and  extra- 
ordinary woman;  so  that  her  brother  m^ht justly 
esteem  it  one  of  the  felicities  of  his  life,  that  he  had 
possessed  in  such  a  sister  so  useful  a  fiiend  and  so 
agreeable  a  companion. 

He  did  not  himself  survive  her  above  a  week ;  for 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  died,  and  was  buried 
near  her  on  the  seventh  of  January  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  His  &neral,  considering 
the  crowd  of  persons  of  distinction  who  attended  it, 
beside  his  own  numerous  relations,  was  as  simple  as 
pos^ble.  The  sermon  upon  the  occasion  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

In  person,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Boyle  was  tall  but 
«lender,  and  of  a  countenance  pale  and  emaciated. 
His  constitution  was  so  frail  and  delicate,  that  he 
had  divers  sorts  of  cl6kes  to  put  on  when  he  went 
abroad,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  and^ 
in  this,  he  governed  himself  by  the  thermometer. 
The  small  pox  he  escaped ;  but  for  almost  forty  years 
he  laboured  under  such  a  feebleness  of  body,  and 
sufch  lowness  of  strength  and  spirits,  that  it  was 
astonishing  how  he  could  read,  meditate,  try  experi- 
ments, and  write  with  so  much  perseverance^  He  had, 
likewise,  a  weakness  in  his  eyes,  which  made  him 
extremely  apprehensive  of  such  distempers  as  might 
affect  them.  He  imagined  also  that,  if  sickness  should 
confine  him  to  his  bed,  it  might  raise  the  pains  of  the 
stone  to  a  degree  beyond  his  strength  to  support,  so 
that  he  feared  lest  his  last  minutes  should  prove  too 
hard  fbr  him.  This  was  the  ground  of  all  the  caution, 
with  ^which  he  was  observed  to  live  i  fbr,  as  to  life 
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?f  he  had  that  just  indifference  to  it  which  bcv 
came  so  true  a  Christian.  His  sight,  however^  did 
not  begin  to  grow  dim  above  four  hours  before  he 
died ;  and  when  death  came  upon  him,  says  Bishop 
Burnet,  he  had  not  been  above  three  hours  in  bed 
before  it  made  an  end  of  him  with  so  little  pain,  that 
it  was  plain  the  light  went  out  merely  for  want  of 
oil  to  maintain  the  flame. 

Tlie  simplicity  of  his  diet  was,  in  all  appearance^ 
that  which  preserved  him  so  long  beyond  all  men's 
lexpectation.  This  he  practised  with  such  strictness^ 
that  in  a  course  of  above  thirty  years  he  neither  eat 
nor  drank  to  gratify  the  varieties  of  appetite,  but 
merely  to  support  nature ;  nor  ever  once  transgressed 
the  rule,  measure,  and  kind,  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  never  married;  but  Mr.  Evelyn 
has  recorded,  that  he  paid  his  addresses  to  the  beauti.- 
£il  dau^ter  of  Gary  Earl  of  Monmouth^  and  that 
to  this  passion  was  owing  his  *  Seraphic  Love.'  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  from  any  of  his  own 
writings,  that  he  had  ever  entertained  thoughts  of 
this  kind. 

After  so  minute  a  detail  of  his  views  and 
his  labours,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into 
a  long  delineation  of  his  charact^.  From  every 
transaction  of  his  fife  it  is  obviouflf,  that  he  was  a 
true  philosopher,  a  good  citizen,  a  benevolent  man^ 
and  a  pious  Christian.  The  extensiveness  of  his 
knowledge  surpassed  every  thing  but  his  modesty  in 
displaying,  and  his  desire  of  communicating  it.  In 
all  his  compositions,  we  trace  his  fear  of  offendii^ 
and  his  fear  of  concealing ;  and  tlds,  not  from  any 
timid   apprehensions    of  opposition*  but   fr<m  an 
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3aiXK)US  mcUimtioa  to  instruct  without  seyerity,  and 
to  part  with  wisdom  as  freely  as  he  had  received  it« 
With  the  justest  conception  i£  truth  which  tibe 
human  mind  can  frame^  he  was  so  cautious  in  ex- 
amining and  reporting,  as  to  avoid  in  the  opinion  of 
all  correct  judges  the  slightest  imputatioD  of  a:edu« 
lity:  while  on  the  other  hand»  he  was  so  well  ac« 
quainted  with  the  powers  of  nature,  that  he  never 

ft 

presumed  to  prescribe  limits  to  them,  or  stifled  acceeh 
aions  of  knowle(%e  by  that  species  of  contemptuous 
incredulity,  which  too  often  attends  superior  learmng^ 
In  a  word^  considered  in  every  light,  he  approadied 
as  nearly  to  perfection  as  the  defects  of  humamfcy 
would  allow ;  and  the  most  universal  praise,  though 
he  never  sought  it,  waited  on  his  labours  living,  and 
bas  constantly  attended  his  memory. 


EXTRACTS. 

Cofmderatkm  touching  the  Stile  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures. 

^  To  proceed,  then,  to  the  more  particular  objec- 
tions against  the  Scripture.  Tlie  first  I  shall  con- 
i»der  is,  that  it  is  obscure.  And  this  I  find  alleged 
by  two  sort  of  men  to  two  difierent  purposes;  some 
eiMleavouring  by  it  to  dfagrace  the  Bible,  and  others 
o«ly  making  the  pretended  darkness  of  nmny  of  itV 
passages  an  excuse  fcH*  their  not  studying  it. 

*  To  tiie  first  sort  of  objectors  I  answer,  that  it  is 
JSttle  less  than  inevitable  that  many  passages  of  the 
Scripture  should  seem  obscure  to  us,  and  that  it  is 
imt  fit  that  divers  others  should  be  so  too. 

^  For  first,  the  objectors  (as  I  f(»rmerly  observed) 
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reading  the  Bible  but  in  translations,  are  destitute  of 
those  helps  to  understand  the  sense  of  many  passages^ 
that  may  be  afforded  by  skill  in  the  OFiginal  Ian* 
guages.  Beade  that  eren  tp  those,  that  have  taken 
pams  to  understand  the  original  tongues,  the  genuine 
sense  of  diTers  words  and  phrases  is  denied  by  the 
injury  of  time,  through  which  (as  was  alresidy  noted) 
a  greater  part  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  toa^pues 
has  been  lost 

'  Secondly,  many  texts  appear  obscure  to  those 
that  live  in  these  latter  times,  only  because  that  by- 
reason  of  the  perishing  of  those  writings  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity  that  were  contemporary  to 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  cannot  be  stdfi^ 
dently  acquainted  with  the  history,  the  laws,  and  the 
customs  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned  in 
the  Scripture ;  so  that  it  need  be  no  wondeivif  divers 
passages  of  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  the  Kings,  Esther,  and  other  historical 
Books  of  tl^e  Scripture,  as  also  of  the  four  last  Books 
of  Moses,  are  obscure  to  us ;  and  yet  might  be  very 
intelligible  to  those  in  whose  times  they  were  written, 
and  for  whose  use  they  were  principally  designed. 
As,  although  Lucius  Florus  would  in  many  places 
appear  very  obscure  to  such  readers  as  know  nothing 
of  the  Roman  affairs,  but  by  the  account  given  to 
them  in  his  writings  (whence  diverse  late  critics  have 
have  been  invited  to  illustrate  him  out  of  other  Latin 
authors)  yet  questionless  to  the  Roman  readers  that 
lived  in  his  time,  or  not  very  long  afterward,  his  book 
was  easy  enough  to  be  understood.  How  much  the 
want  of  other  historians  conteniporary  to  the  Penmen 
of  the  Old  Testament  may  make  things  seem  obscure^ 
that  might  by  such  stories  be  easily  clear<^  up,  we 
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ihay  observe  from  dirers  passages  of  the  New  Testa^ 
mait,  which  can  scarcely  be  well  understood  without 
on  account  of  Herod's  family,  and  the  changes  that 
happened  about  our  Saviour's  time  in  Judaea,  which 
was  sometimes  aU  of  it  governed  by  Herod  the  Great 
tiiat  massacred  the  diildren  at  Bethlehem,  and  some- 
times was  govern^  by  Pilate  and  other  Roman  ma- 
gistrates, and  sometimes  was  so  divided  that .  it  was 
as  to  some  parts  only  governed  by  Herod's  descend- 
ents  under  various  titles ;  the  want  of  the  knowle^^ 
of  which,  and  of  the  several  princes  that  bore  the 
name  of  Herod,  does  much  puzzle  many  readers  that 
are  strainers  to  Josephus.     And  it  seems  somewhat 
stras^  to  many,  that  Christ  should  in  St.  Luke 
(xxi.  21,  SSI.)  admonish  his  hear«*s  to  fly  out  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Judaea,  and  not  resort  thither  from  the 
neighbouring  countries,  when  they  should  see  Jeru^ 
salem  encompassed  tvith  armies,  since  those  armies 
would  probably  hinder  the  counselled  retirement,  at 
least  as  to  the  city.     Whereas  he  that  finds  in  the 
story,  that  the  Roman  forces  under  Gratus  did  on  a 
sudden,  and  (as  good  authors  tell  us)  without  any 
manifest  cause,  withdraw  from  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and  then  return  to  it  again,  and  under  Titus  carry 
the  town  by  force ;  he  that  shall  read  also  in  Eusebius, 
iii.  5.  that  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  did  (divinely 
admonished)  make  use  of  the  opportunity  presented 
tibem  to  quit  all  of  them  the  city,  and  retire  to  Pella 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  he,  I  say,  that  shall 
read  and  take  notice  of  aU  this,  will  not  only  clearly 
understand  the  i^asonableness  of  our  Saviour^s  warn- 
ing, but  admire  the  prophetic  spirit  by  which  he 
could  give  it.     And,  as  it  is  difficult  to  collect  out  of 
the  Old  Testament  alone  the  history  of  those  times 
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wliai^  it  was  wriktatt;  sa  it  ki  not  to  be  expected^ 
that  out  of  those  hocks  we  sh<Hdd  be  aUfe  to  ccttect 
and  €(NEDiH:efaend  cather  ccm^lete  ideas  of  the  kcaelr 
itish  goversMent  civit  and  ecdesittstical^  or  the  true 
state  of  their  several  sects,,  opinaoo^  and  affairs  is 
mattes  of  rel^ion ;  and  jet  withoitt  the  koowfedge 
of  those  it  cannot  be,  but  thai  maaj  texts  witt  seem 
obscure  to  us»  wfakh  were  not  at  aU  so  to  them  that 
were  coaetaaeous:  to  the  penmen  of  those  bocdcs.   Tte 
labours  of  soise  modern  critics,  that  have  pnt  them-* 
selves  to  the  trouble  (^  making  a  thorough  searck 
mto  the  writings  of  those  Jewish  Rabbis  that  Mved 
^bout  ow  Saviour's  and  his  Apostles'  thnes,  have  bjr 
the  help  of  this  RablHmical  learnii]^  ahreadj  deared  up 
divers  texts  whidi  before  were  dairkj  because  th^ 
lebted  to  particular  sects,  customs^  sayings,  or  opi- 
nions among  the  Jews»  whose  knowledge  the  writ* 
ers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  teach  but  sufpose. 
And  I  doubt  not,  but  higher  and  valuable  attain- 
ments in  that  kind  of  learning  (how  worthless  soever 
I  should  think  it,  if  it  were  not  conducive  to  the 
illustratian  of  the  Scripture)  will  ere  it  be  very  hmg 
disperse  that  obscurity^  which  yet  dwells  upon  divers 
other  texts,  and  VFill  show  the  groundlessness  of  all 
our  cavils  at  them,  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  our 
too  fierce  contentions  about  them.     I  shall  add,  that 
I  dare  almost  presume  to  question,  whether  even  our 
famousest  critics  have  not  left  divers  Mosaical  texts 
in  the  dark,  if  not  clouded  them  by  their  comments, 
merely  for  want  of  knowing  the  religion   of  the 
ancient  Zal;Mans>  in  opposition  of  whose  magical  wor- 
ship and  supa*stitions  I  am  apt  to  tlnnk  divers  cere- 
monies of  the  ritual  law  of  the  Jews  to  have  been 
instituted.  And  yet  of  those  Zafaiists,  I  find  a  deep  and 
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'genered  salence  in  classic  authors,  except  (the  Rabbi's 
Orade)  Maimonides,  out  of  whom  our  great  antiquary^ 
Mr.  Selden,  both  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  his  excel- 
lent Tract  of  the  *  Syrian  Deities'  gave  me  first  a  hint, 
which  by  lighting  on  another  author  of  those  parts  I 
have  since  had  the  luck  to  improve  sufficiently  to  make 
me  fear,  that  they  that  are  strangers  to  the  Zabians'  rites 
and  creed  will  scarcely  give  us  the  clearest  account  the 
theme  is  capable  of  in  divers  passages  of  the  Mosaic 
Law:  as  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  our  ignorance  or 
want  of  taking  notice  of  the  persuasions  and  practices 
of  the  Gnostics,  Carpcicratians,  and  the  sects  allied  to 
theirs,  if  it  do  not  make  us  mktake  and  mis-inter- 
pret, doth  at  least  keep  us  from  giving  the  clearest 
interpretations  whereof  they  are  capable  to  many 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  wherein  they  are 
either  clearly  pointed  at  or  closely  related  to. 

*  Thirdly,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  of  the 
texts  that  are  now  difficult  unto  us,  there  are  divers 
that  are  so,  only  because  they  were  principally  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  those  that  shall  live  in  after- 
times,  by  whom  they  will  questionless  be  better  un- 
derstood. To  the  Jews,  that  lived  in  and  long  after 
Moses'  time,  many  of  those  predictions  both  ver- 
bal and  typical  of  the  Messiah  seemed  very  dark, 
which  to  us  Christians  are  abundantly  illustrated  by 
the  rising  of  that  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  was 
«imed  at  in  them.  And  though  the  mysterious  Tem- 
ple and  City  described  in  Ezekiel,  as  also  much  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  divers  other  prophetic  passages 
of  'Holy  Writ  do  yet  seem  abstruse  to  us,  they  will- 
not  appeiar  so  to  those,  to  wliom  their  completion 
(the  best  expositor  of  dark  prophecies)  shall  have 
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unfolded  them.  For  I  observe,  that  a^  some  divine 
pii^^^ictions  are  clearly  expressed,  to  the  intent  that 
those  thfit  are  made  acquainted  wi,th  th^p  may 
before^Mupid  know  what  will  happen;  90  others  are 
proposed,  not  so  much  that  those,  to  whom  they  are 
first  addressed,  should  know  the  foretold  events  be- 
fore they  come  to  pass,  as  that  when  they  do  come  to 
pass,  the  same  acccnpc^plishment  that  expounds  them 
may  evince  that  the  forete^er  of  them  was  able  to 
foresee  them,  according  to  that  of  our  Saviour  to  his 
disciples,  to  whom  he  prophesied  the  sufferings  they 
should  undergo :  ^  These  things  have  Itoldytm^  that 
when  the  time  shaU  come,  ye  may  remember  that  I 
told  you  of  them.^  (John  xxvi.  21.) 

^  Fourthly,  it  wa3  fit,  that  there  should  be  some 
obscure  passages  left  in  the  Inspired  Volume,  to  keep 
those  from  the  knowledge  of  some  of  those  divine 
mysteries  (that  are  both  deligfatfiil  and  useful,  though 
not  absoljutely  necessary)  who  do  not  think  such  know-* 
ledge  worth  .studying  for.  As  it  was  also  fit,  which 
I  partly  noted  above,  that  there  should  be  some 
clouded  and  mysterious  texts,  to  excite  and  recom- 
pense the  industry  and  speculation  of  elevated  wits 
aujcl  religious  inquirers. 

'  Lastly,  there  are  divers  obscure  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture, i^rherem  the  di£$culty  lies  in  the  thing  itself 
that  is  expressed,  not  in  the  Scripture's  manner  of 
expressing  it.  For  not  to  maintain,  that  obscureness^ 
that  is  wont  to  attend  prophetic  raptures  (of  which 
there  are  many  mentioned  in  Scripture)  there  are 
divers  things,  tfa^t  we  agree  to  be  knowable  by  the 
bare  light  of  nature  without  Revelation,  whidi  yet 
ace.  so  un-easy  to  be  satis&ctorily  understpod  by  our 
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imperfect  intellects)  that  let  tiiem  be  delivered  in  the 
clearest  expressions  men  can  devise,  tbe  notions  them- 
selves will  yet  appear  obscure.  Thus  in  Natural  Phi* 
losophy  itself,  the  nature  of  place  and  time,  the  origia 
of  motion,  and  the  manner  whereby  the  human  soul 
performs  her  functions,  are  things  which  no  writers  de- 
livered so  clearly,  as  not  to  leave  the  things  somewhat 
obscure  to  inquisitive  and  examining  readers.  And 
shall  we  then  wonder  that  those  texts  of  Scripture,  that 
treat  of  the  nature  and  decrees  of  God,  and  of  such  sub- 
lime mysteries  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  upon  the  soul  of  man,  and  such 
other  abstruse  things,  which  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  that  human  words  should  keep  from  being 
hard  to  be  comprehended  by  human  understandingSy 
should  be  obscure  to  us ;  especially,  if  we  suffer  our  not 
understanding  their  full  meaning  at  first  to  deter  us 
from  endeavouring  to  find  it  out  by  farther  study  ? 

I  am  sorry  I  can  add  on  this  occasion,  that  divers 
texts  are  made  to  appear  more  dark,  than  otherways 
they  would,  by  the  glosses  and  interpretations  of 
some,  that  pretend  to  expound  them.  For  there 
are  divers  subtile  men,  who  being  persuaded  upon 
certain  metaphysical  notions  they  are  fond  of,  or 
by  the  authority  of  such  either  churches  or  persons 
as  they  highly  reverence,  that  such  or  such  niceties 
are  either  requisite  to  the  explication  of  this  or  that 
doctrine  delivered  in  Scripture,  or  at  least  deducible 
from  it,  wiU  make  bold  so  to  interpret  dark  texts  (and, 
sometimes,  even  clear  ones)  that  they  shall  seem  to 
hold  forth  not  only  their  own  sense,  but  the  nice 
speculations  or  deductions  of  him  that  quotes  them: 
fo  that  divers  texts,  which  to  a  rational  and  unpre- 
possessed peruser  would  appear  plain  enoiigh,  seem 
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to  contain  inextricable  difficulties  to  those  unwary  or 
prejudicate  readers,  who  are  not  careful  to  distinguish 
betwixt  the  plain  sense  of  a  text  itself,  and  those 
metaphysical  subtilties,  which  witty  and  interested 
persons  would  father  upon  it;  though  oftentimes  those 
niceties  are  either  so  groundless,  that  though  there 
needs  much  wit  to  devise  them  there  needs  but  a 
little  reason  to  despise  them,  or  so  unintelligible,  as 
to  tempt  a  considering  man  to  suspect  that  the  pro- 
posers either  mean  not  what  they  speak,  or  under^ 
stand  not  what  they  say.  And  I  could  wish  these 
metaphysical  quirks,  with  which  several  not  only 
schoolmen  but  other  writers  have  perplexed  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination,  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  will  of  man, 
and  some  other  mysteries  of  Christian  religion,  did 
not  give  advantages  against  those  doctrines  to  the 
opposers  of  them,  and  perhaps  make  some  men  op* 
posers  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  so.  And 
I  fear,  that  too  great  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
to  Atheistical  wits  by  the  unintelligible  fancies,  which 
many  have  made  bold  to  add  to  what  the  Scripture 
has  revealed  concerning  the  eternity  and  infiniteness 
of  Gkxi :  for  whilst  men  undiscreetly  and  unskilfully 
iwist  together  as  integral  parts  of  the  same  doctrine 
k  revealed  truth  with  their  own  metaphysical  specu- 
lations about  it,  though  these  be  too  often  such  as 
cannot  be  proved  or  perhaps  so  much  as  under^ 
stood,  they  tempt  such  examining  readers,  as  are 
rational  enough  to  discern  the  groundlessness  of  one 
part  of  the  doctrine,  to  reject  the  whole  for  it's 
sake.  But  I  fear,  I  have  digressed.  For  my  inten- 
tion was  only  to  intimate,  that  it  is  not  oftentimes 
so  much  what  the  Scripture  says,  as  what  som^  men 
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|)ersuade  others  it  says,  that  make  it  seem  obscure ; 
and  that  as  to  some  other  passages  that  are  so  indeed, 
since  it  is  the  abstruseness  of  what  is  taught  in  them 
that  makes  them  ahnost  inevitably  so,  it  is  little 
less  saucy  upon  such  a  score  to  find  fault  with  the 
stile  of  the  Scripture,  than  to  do  so  with  the  Author 
for  making  them  but  men. 

r^  ^^F  ^^"  •^  ^^" 

— *  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  teaching  us  that 
*  the  whole  Scripture  is  (for  so  I  should  rather  English 
the  irxo-x  y^otfn^  because  there  follows)  ^loiryivf^^ 
divine  fy  inspired^  and  is  profit  able  for  doctrine,  for 
conviction  J  for  correction^  for  instruction  in  rights 
eousness;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works y  2  Tim. 
iii.  15, 16 ;  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  a»t 
suring  us,  that  Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
mil  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  2  Pet.  i  21 ;  we  are  not 
to  believe  that  so  Divine  an  enditer,  by  secretaries  most 
of  them  consiHCuous  by  the  gifts  of  prophecy  or  mira- 
cles, would  solemnly  .publish  to  the  world  and  for  his 
church  any  thing  that  ought  indeed  to  be  accounted 
impertinent  or  useless.  And  yet  of  these  qualities 
some  persons,  more  bold  than  learned  and  considerate, 
are  pleased  to  impeach  many  passages  of  Scripture^ 
But  truly  that  God,  who  was  so  precisely  exact  in  the 
dimensions,  proportions,  and  all  other  circumstances 
of  the  ancient  Tabernacle,  though  it  were  but  a  typical 
and  temporary  structure,  ought  to  be  supposed  at 
least  as  careful  to  let  nothing  superfluous  intrude  into 
those  volumes,  which  being  consigned  to  the  Church 
for  the  perpetual  use  and  instruction  of  it  must  con- 
tain nothing  uncondupive  to  those  designs,  the  lea^t 
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text  in  it  being  as  contributory  to  the  completing  di 
the  Bible  as  every  loop  or  pin  was  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Tabernacle.  Gkxl,  by  so  great  a  condescension 
to  the  weakness  of  our  capacities  and  memories,  as  the 
withholding  from  the  canon  so  many  writings  of 
Solomon,  and  so  many  of  the  orades  and  mirades  of 
our  Saviour,  and  by  so  strangely  preserving  the  whole 
Scripture  (for  the  books  pretended  to  be  lost,  though 
written  by  never  30  holy  men,  are  dLther  in  our  Bibles 
extant  under  other  names,  or  cannot  be  demonstrated 
to  have  ever  been  canonical,  that  is,  entrusted  with 
the  Church  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life)  does, 
methinks,  abundantly  evidence  his  design  of  enchasing 
nothing  there,  that  hath  no  tendency  to  his  people's 
instruction.  Were  not  my  discourse  confined  by  my 
occasions,  and  the  fear  of  distressing  your  patience  to 
jKNnewhat  narrower  limits,  I  could  ea^dly  by  several 
instances  of  texts,  seemingly  useless,  show  how  much 
men  have  been  mistaken  in  imagining  them  such. 
Many  passages  that  at  the  first  or  second  reading  I 
could  find  or  guess  no  tises  of,  at  the  third  or  fourth 
I  have  discovered  so  pregnant  in  them,  that  I  almost 
equally  admired  the  richness  of  tliose  texts,  and  my 
not  discerning  it  sopner,  A  superficial  and  cursory 
perusal  presents  us  many  things  as  trivial  or  super- 
fluous, which  a  perspicacious  reflexion  discloses  to  be 
ti^ysterious.  And  of  so  precious  a  quality  is  the 
knowledge  of  Scriptiure,  that  no  one  part  of  it  ought 
to  be  esteemed  useless,  if  it  may  but  facilitate  or  im« 
prove  the  understanding  of  any  other ;  divine  truths 
being  of  that  worth,  that  the  knowledge  and  acquisition 
^  a  few  of  them,  as  much  outvalues  a  greater  know^ 
ledge  of  other  things,  as  a  jeweller's  skill  and  stock  is 
preferred  before  a  mason's.  And  I  consider  here,  that 
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as  the  Bible  was  not  written  for  any  one  paitietiker 
time  Gt  j^eopldf  but  for  the  wh<de  church  militunt  dSf^ 
fused  through  all  nations  and  ages ;  as  many  passages 
(e.  g.9  thos^e  opposed  to  the  Zabians'  magical  rites)  have 
at  first  been  necessary  for  the  Jews,  which  lose  the 
degree  at  least  of  that  quality  for  us;  so  there  are 
many  others  very  useful,  which  will  not  perhaps  be 
found  so  these  many  ages,  being  possibly  reserved 
by  the  pn^hetic  Spirit  that  endited  them  (and  wh6se 
omniscience  comprises,  and  unites,  in  one  prospect  all 
times  and  all  events)  to  quell  solne  future  foreseen 
heresy,  which  will  not  perhaps  be  bom  till  we  be 
dead ;  or  resolve  some  yet  unformed  doubt,  or  con- 
found some  error  that  hath  not  yet  a  name :  so  that 
all  the  parts  of  Scripture  are  useM  in  some  ages,  and 
some  in  all.  We  r^ad  in  the  Gospel^  thiat  at  the  first 
institution  of  the  Eucharist  it  was  expressly  said  to 
1^  disciples  concerning  the  sacramental  win^,  *  Drink 
ye  all  of  it.  Matt.  xxvi.  27.  Mark  xiv.  28.;  whereas, 
upcm  the  exhibition  of  the  bread,  the  particle  all  i$ 
omitted.  This  difference,  'tis  like,  the  primitive  Ghris^ 
lians  marvelled  at,  and  discerning  no  reason  for  it 
might  be  tempted  to  think  the  passage  useli^ss  or  stt*^ 
perfluous ;  but  we,  that  live  in  an  age  wherein  the  cup 
is  denied  to  much  the  greater  part  of  the  communis 
cants,  are  invited  not  only  to  absolve  the  recording  of 
tills  particularity,  but  to  admire  it.  The  ceremonial 
law,  with  all  it's  mystic  rites  (which,  Uke  the  manger 
to  the  shepherds,  holds  forth  wrapped  in  his  s waddlm^^ 
clothes  the  infant  Jesus,  Luke  ii.)  to  many,  that  be» 
stow  the  reading  on  it,  seems  scarcely  worth  it :  yet 
what  use  the  Apostles  made  of  it  with  the  Jews,  and 
how  necessary  the  knowledge  of  it  is  yet  to  us.  in  oui? 
controversies  with  them^  he  that  is  any  thing  versed 
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in*  them  cannot  be  ignorant.  And  let  me  tell  yon,  Theo* 
phikis»  that  those  fundamental  controversies  are  both 
more  necessary  and  more  worthy  a  wise  man's  study, 
than  most  of  those  comparatively  trifling  ones,  that  at 
present  so  miserably  (not  to  say,  so  causelessly)  dis-. 
tract  Christendom.     How  m^ny  passages  of  the  Pro- 
phets by  lazy  readers  are  thmight  to  have  no  use, 
which,  as  the  star  did  the  Wise  Men  (Matt.iL)  lead 
the  attentive  considerers  to  Christ ;  and  so  loudly  and. 
harmoniously,  together  with  Moses'  typic  shades,  utter 
those  words  of  the  Baptist,  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
Godf  that  taketh  axe  ay  the  sim  of  the  worlds  John 
i  20.,  that  I  meet  with  numerous  passages  in  the  New, 
Testament,  to  which  I  cannot  but  apply  what  St. 
Matthew  notes  upon  his  narrative  of  our  Savioyr's 
apprehension :  *  All  this  was  done,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures  of  the.  Prophets  might  be  fulJiUedi    Matt, 
xxvi.  56  \  or  rather,  *  Now  all  this  was  so  done  that 
they  were  fiilfiUed '  (for.  so,  oftentimes,  the  context 
commands  us  to  render  the  Ivol  in  these  citations) ;  and 
which  recal  to  my  mind  the  history  of  the  Transfigu-, 
ration :  for  as  there  the  Apostles  fit  first  saw  Moses 
and  Elias  talking  with  Jesus^  but  at  the  second  view 
(when  the  doud  was  withdrawn,  and  he  had  spoken 
to  them)  saw  none  but  Jesus  only,  Matt.  xvii.  3,  8; 
,80  such  passages  as  I  am  speaking  of  in  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Gospel,  at  first  survey  appear  very 
distinct  things ;  but  upon  a  second  inspection,  and  the 
access  of  more  light  from  an  attentive  collation  of 
things,  they  do  all  as  it  were  vanish  into  Christ,  of 
whom  (to  use  an  Apostle's  term)  Moses  in  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  did  write,  John  L  55.  and  at  whom 
those  types  and  those  predictions  pointed.    Those  in^ 
stances  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  );he  confused  or  dis^. 
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located  mention  of  known  pedigrees  and  stories,  were 
possibly  useless  and  even  trouUesome  to  the  ancient 
Jews,  but  serve  us  €i!x.tremely  to  silence  tiie  cavils  of 
the  modem  ones;  when  they  would  invalidate  the 
New  Testament's  authority,  because  in  St.  Stephen's 
narrative,  and  some  of  the  Evangelist's  genealogies, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  pleased  to  employ  in  the  New 
Testamait  that  obscure  strain  he  had  oftener  used  in 
the  Old :  and  sure  as  insultingly  as  the  Jews  used  to 
urge  agamst  us  objections  of  that  nature,  I  ccnid 
readily  retaliate  and  repay  them  in  the  same  coin, 
were  there  no. common  enemy  that  might  be  advan- 
taged by  our  quarrel,  and  employ  either^s  arguments 
against  both.  And  as  there  are  divers  prophetical  pas- 
sages in  the  Revelation,  which  we  know  as  little  ^the 
use  as  the  meaning  of,  which  yet  doubtlessly  our  pos- 
terity will  not  find  barren,  when  once  the.  accomplish- 
ment  shall  have  proved  the  expositor  of  those  predic- 
tions, whose  event  will  (if  it  do  nothing  else)  attest 
the  omniscience  of  their  inspirer;  so,  possibly,  of 
many  Mosaic  constitutions,  whereai  we  Christians 
find  excellent  uses,  most  of  the  old  Jews  scarc^y  knew 
any.  At  least  my  conversation  with  our  modem  Rab- 
bles shows  me  that  they,  whilst  they  obstinately  de- 
cline referring  them  to  the  Messias,  can  scarcely  mak^ 
any  more  of  the  inspired  and  mysterious  laws  ci 
Moses  (except  those  that  relate  to  the  Zabian  super- 
stition, with  which  too  most  of  their  doctors  are  as 
unacquainted  as  ours)  than  the  Egyptians,  or  Gym- 
nosophists,  could  of  their  sacrifices  and  other  ritual 
devotions. 

'  It  is  not,  that  I  think  all  the  boc&s  that  constitute 
the  Bible  of  equal  necessity  or  equal  usefulness,  be* 
1 
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cause  they  are  of  equal  extraction ;  or  that  I  esteem 
the  church  would  lose  as  mudi  in  the  prophecy  of 
Nahum  as  that  of  Isaiah,  or  in  the  book  of  Rutii  as 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  or  the  gospel  of  John 
(as  the  fixed  stars  themselves,  though  of  the  same 
heaven,  are  not  all  of  the  same  magnitude  and  lustre) 
but  I  iesteem  all  the  constituent  books  of  Scripture 
iftecessary  to  the  canon  of  it :  as  two  eyes,  two  ears, 
and  the  rest  of  the  members  are  all  necessary  to  the 
body ;  without  divers  of  Which  it  may  be,  but  not  be 
so  perfect,  and  which  are  aQ  of  great  though  not  of 
equal  usefulness.  And  perhaps  it  might,  without  too 
much  hyperbole,  be  said  yet  farther ;  thkt  as  among 
the  stars  that  shine  in  the  firmament^  though  thele 
be  a  diqiaiity  of  greatness  compared  to  one  another, 
yet  they  are  all  of  them  lucid  and  celestial  bodies,  and 
tte  least  of  them  far  vaster  than  any  thing  on  'earth ; 
fsb  of  the  two  Testaments  that  compose  the  BiUe, 
lliough  there  may  be  some  disparity  in  relation  to 
themselves,  yet  are  they  both  heavenly  and  instuso- 
tiv^  volumes,  and  inestimably  outval^g  any  the 
earth  affords,  or  human  pens  ever  traced.  ^  And  I  mtust 
add,  that  as  mineralists  observe  that  rich  mines  are 
wont  to  lay  hid  in  those  grounds,  whose  surfece  bears 
no  fruit-trees  (too  mudi  maligned  by  the  arsenical 
and  resembling  fiimes)  tior  is  well  stored  ^th  useful 
{dants  or  vaidure,  as  if  God  would  endear  those  ill 
favoured  lands  by  giving  them  great  portions ;  so  di-> 
vers  passages  of  Hdy  Writ,  whidi  appear  barren  and 
unpromising  to  our  first  survey,  and  hold  not  obviously 
forth  instructions  or  promises,  being  by  a  sedulous 
artist  searched  into  (and  the  original  word  ifivmv^ 
used  in  that  text  of  ^  Search  the  Scriptures,'  John 
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V.  89.5  does  propCTly  enough  agnify  the  *  seardmig  for 
hid  treasure ')  afford  out  of  thdr  penetrated  bowels 
jich  and  precious  mysteries  of  divinity.^ 


From  his  Tractate  on  *  Seraphic  Love.* 

^  What  has  been  said  ah^ady,  lindamor,  hath  it 
seems  sufficed  to  rectify  your  love  by  disabusing  it, 
and  lowing  you  how  unfitly  it  was  placed  on  it's 
fixrmer  objects*  Your  proficiency  in  that  invites  me 
to  proceed  with  you  to  a  new  lesson,  and  (mindful  of 
that  true  sa3dng  of  an  eminent  Father,  Nemo  aliquem 
amatf  quern  non  vult  esse  meliorem)  to  endearour  to 
exalt  your  pasi^on  by  directing  and  settling  it  upon 
an  object,  the  due  contemplation  of  whose  loveliness 
may  cure  as  perfectly  all  hurts  received  from  any 
mortal  beauty,  as  anciently  the  sight  of  the  mysterious 
seipent  on  the  pole  (Numb.  xxi.  8,  9*)  did  cure  the 
hurts  the  fiery  serpents  gave.  For,  since  to  ga^e 
steadfastly  on  an  outward  beauty,  where  all  your 
looking  wiU  but  discover  the  same  face,  is  found  so 
effectual  to  kindle  or  to  blow  the  flame  of  love  (which 
the  Greeks  prettily  enough  express  by  thehr  ix  th  o^ft» 
yivtrai  ro  i^otv)  how  much  must  a  due  contemplation 
enamour  us  of  that  divine,  and  though  refhlgent,  yet 
ever  more  and  more  discoverable  object,  where  atten- 
tion and  wonder  still  mutually  excite  and  cherish 
each  other?  Whence  the  zealousest  and  perfectest 
lovers  of  God  are  the  glorious  Angels,  of  whom  our 
Saviour  says.  That  in  heaven  th^  always  behold 
the  face  of  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven  (Matt. 
xviijL  20.)  and  those  blessed  Saints,  whose  employ- 
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ment  and  whose  happiness  is,  in  the  Revelationy  ex* 
pressed  to  be  to  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
goes  (Rev.  xIt.  4.)  And  those  unblemished  persons 
are  in  that  place  recorded  to  have  kept  themselves 
undefiled  by  mortal  beauties,  to  teach  us  that  the 
nearer  and  dearer  intuition,  that  heaven  affords  them 
of  the  glorious  object  of  their  passion,  was  not  the 
cause  of  it,  but  the  recompence ;  and  that,  while  they 
lived  exiles  here  on  earth,  it  was  such  a  speculatioii 
as  I  am  recommending  to  you,  wherewith  they  lived, 
to  borrow  the  expression  used  of  Moses,  as  seeing 
him  who  is  invisible,  Heh.  xi  27. ;  a  sight,  whose 
glory  made  them  look  on  &ding  beauties  with  as  un- 
dazzled  and  untroubled  eyes,  as  eagles  can  be  sup- 
posed to  cast  on  glow-worms  when  they  have  been 
newly 'gazing  on  the  sun;'  ♦  *  ♦ 

— ^  Seraphic  Love,  whose  passionateness  is  it's  best 
complexion,  has  then  most  approached  it's  noblest 
measure,  when  it  can  least  be  measured ;  nor  ought 
it's  extent  to  admit  any  other  limits,  than  an  utter 
disability  to  exceed  those  that  terminate  it.  For  he 
alone  loves  Gkxi  as  much  as  he  ought,  that  loving  him 
as  much  as  he  can^  strives  to  repair  the  deplored  im- 
perfection of  that  love  with  an  extreme  regret  to 
find  his  love  no  greater.  Such  a  sublimity  of  love 
will  best  entitle  you  to  the  consolation  accruing  from 
that  memoraUe  passage  of  St.  John,  where  he  saya 
that  God  is  love^  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwell- 
eth  in  God^  and  God  in  him^  (John  iv.  6.) ;  which 
supfdies  me  with  a  very  forcible  inducement  to  invite 
you  to  an  eager  aspiring  to  a  transcendency  in  de- 
votion, since  it  may  render  Self-Denial  so  easy,  that  it 
will  at  last  almost  divest  that  name.    For  this  sub« 
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Kme  k)ve  being  by  an  intimate  conjunction  with  it's 
object  wholly  devoted  to  it,  and  thoroughly  refined 
from  all  base  dross  of  selfishness  and  interest,  nobly 
begets  a  most  strict  union  of  our  wiU  with  God's,  or 
rather  a  perfect  submission  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
And  thus,  when  it  is  become  your  will  to  obey  his,  no 
dispensations  of  Providence  wiU  immoderately  dis- 
quiet you:  for  you  possess  your  wishes  in  general, 
and  in  bulk,  though  possibly  not  always  in  retail ;  for 
your  chiefest  desire  being  to  see  your  Maker's  will 
fulfilled,  your  knowledge  of  his  being  the  sovereign 
and  uncontrolled  disposer  of  the  events  assures  you^ 
that  all  accidents  that  can  bei^  you  are  but  exact  ac- 
complishments of  his  wiU,  and  consequently  of  yours, 
so  far  forth  as  that  is  included  and  comprised  in  his« 
When  you  have  resigned,  or  rather  consigned,  your 
expropriated  wiU  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  to  God,  md 
thereby  as  it  were  entrusted  him  to  will  for  you, .  all 
his  disposals  of  and  his  dispensations  toward  you  are 
in  effect  the  acts  of  your  own  will,  with  the  advan? 
tage  of  their  being  directed  and  specified  by  him ;  aa 
advantage,  that  does  at  once  assure  you  both  of  their 
rectitude  and  success.  God's  wisdom,  power,  and 
love  to  you  considered,  how  much  more  haj^y  must 
you  be  in  your  options  of  his  choosing  for  you,  than 
your  immediate  own?  The  patient  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  gratify  his  physician,  for  choosing  for  him 
what  sorts  of  meat  he  is  to  feed  on :  though  the  doc* 
tor  be  wont  to  make  such  a  choice  for  him,  as  de- 
prives him  of  the  dishes  he  best  likes,  and  oftentimes 
confines  him  to  those  he  loaths.  Alas!  how  often 
might  God  say  of  our  requests,  as  Christ  did  of  those 
of  the  two  aspiring  disciples,  ^  Ye  know  not  what  yc 
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fr&kr    I  admire,  and  blush,  to  read  in  a  heathen  sati^ 
nst  so  heavenly  a  lesson 


PermUtes  ipsu  expendere  numiniius,  quid 
Cowoeniat  noUs,  rebusque  sU  idik  nofhis  : 
Num  frojueuttdis  oftisdma  qweque  dabuni  Di^ 
Carior  est  illis  homo  qu^m  si&i  .*  no$,  anmorum 
Imjndsu  et  cad  pravaque  cupidine  ducti^ 
Conjugium  petimus  partutnque  uxoris  ;  at  iUis 
Notunif  qui  pueri  qualisquejutura  sit  uxor. 

*  Unto  the  wiser  Gods  the  care  permit, 

Of  what's  for  us  and  our  affairs  roost  fit. 

They  will  for  pleasant  things  the  best  confer. 

To  whom  man  is  than  to  himself  more  dear. 

We,  by  our  blinder  passions  led  astray,  ' 

Do  for  a  wife  perhaps  or  children  pray ; 

Which  they  may  chance  refuse  us  out  of  love. 

Knowing  what  both  the  wife  and  boys  would  prove/*  . 

the  consideration  of  which  made  a  heathen  philoso- 
pher say,  that '  he  wa^  wont  only  in  general  terms  to 

« 

^  Of  this  passage,  both  as  a  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  a 
Mibject  for  comparison,  are  subjoined  three  recent  and  rival 
versions : 

<         To  the  Gods  our  fortune  trust. 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  just* 
What  .best  may  profit,  or  delight,  they  know ; 
And  real  good  for  fancied  bliss  bestow : 
With  eyes  of  pity,  they  our  frailties  scan; 
More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man. 
By  blind  desire,  by  headlong  pasnon  drtven, 
For  wife  and  heirs  we  daily  weary  het^ven; 
Yet  still  His  heaven's  prerogative  to  know^ 
If  heir  or  wife  will  bring  us  weal  or  woe/  (Gifford.) 

< .    ■   .This  rule  receive ; 
The  choice  of  blessings  to  the  giver  leave* 
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Ng  iPO^  tUi^  of  the  gpds,  le^visg  it  to  them  to 
determine  w^at  tfajuigs  were  good  for  him ;'  and  in* 
deed  our  own  wishes  ip*e  but  too  commonly  as  blind 
as  Rachjel's,  who  h^tving  so  eagerly  longed  fen*  children 
that  she  impatiently  cries,  Give  me  children^  or  else 
I  die  (Gen*  xxxv.  8.)  died  in  child-bearing ;  and  as 
destructive  to  Ifhe  wishers,  as  their  longings  proved  to 
the  murmuring  laraeUtes,  who  loathing  the  whde- 
some  manna  (Numbu  xi.  33»)  the  bread  of  angels 
Grod  had  providied  fpr  them»  ate  their  own  bane  in  the 
fledi  they. had  so  greedily  lusted  for.  Thus,  Linda* 
mor,  that  so  affir^hting  virtue  of  Self-Denial  proves 
to  be  little  more  thoa  a  son's  letter  of  attorney  to  his 
father,  of  whose  paternal  kindness  and  consummate 
abilities  in  the  management  of  affairs  his  CQnfidence 
amounts  to  a  certainty.  Nay,  till  my  second 
thoughts  checked  the  over-forward  impetupsity  oif 
my  first,  I  was  'about  to  add — ^since  God  feels  an 
infinite  satis&ction  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 


He  grants  ua  happuiess,  and.  not  our  will : 

E^en  when  we  hate  ourselves,  he  loves  us  still. 

By  a  blind  impulse  violently  driven, 

We  claim  a  wife,  a  family  from  heaven ; 

But  heaven  best  knows  how  vile  our  wife  may  be, 

How  shameless  our  ungmteful  fiunily.'  (Hopofov.) 

<        jDo  thou  permit  the  Gods  tp  choosQ 
What  it  is  meet  to  grant,  and  what  refuse. 
Giving  whatever  is  good^  they  ofl  deny 
Whiftt  only  seems  so  to  our  erring  oye : 
Dear  to  himself  is  man,  but  far  more  dear 
To  them,  who  mark  how  passion  wins  his  ear. 
A  wife,  a  home,  and  sweet  domestic  peace— 
These  boons  he  seeks  with  prayers  that  never  ceasec 
TAey,  to  whose  altars  and  whose  shrines  he  runs,. 
Discern  th^  future  wife,  the  future  sons/  (Ba0HAM,) 
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will,  your  making  over  your  whole  will  to  God  wiH 
impart  to  you  that  felicity  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  the  resignment.     And  as  the  eye,  while  by  the 
optic   nerve  tied  unto  the  head,  can  taste  delights 
which  it  is  dead  tOr  being  once  severed  firom  it,  though 
otherwise  it  enjoy  the  best  condition  of  which  it*s  in- 
aiumate  nature  can  be  supposed  to  be  capable;  so 
may  you  well,  by  an  identity  oi*  sameness  (in  tend- 
ency, though  not  in  nature)  with  your  Maker^s,  as  it 
were  engrafted  into  God's,  receive  a  new  and  enlarged 
capacity,  which  will  enable  you  to  contain  and  relish 
joys  highly  transcending  those  which  the  fiiUest  fruition 
of  your  private  wishes  would  be  able  to  create.   Thus, 
Self-Denial  is  a^  kind  of  holy  association  with  God, 
and  by-making  you  his  partner,  interests  you  in  aH 
his  happiness   and  acq[uisitions.     And,  consonantly, 
we  see  that  glorified  Sa£ats  atid  blessed  Angels,  whose 
wills  have  the  most  exquisite  and  exact  conformity 
to  God's,  enjoy  a  happiness  most  approaching  his: 
whereas  the  Apostate  Spirits,  in  a  confirmed  repug- 
nancy to  his  will,  find  the  extremity  of  wretchedness.' 
0  m  *  «  « 

— ^  I  must  needs  acknowledge,  Lindamor,  that 
when  with  bold  telescopes  I  survey  the  old  and  newly- 
discovered  stars  and  planets  that  adorn  the  upper 
region  of  the  world,  and  when  with  excellent  micro- 
scopes I  discern  in  otherwise  invisible  objects  the  in- 
imitable subtilty  of  <  Nature's  curious  workmanship, 
and  when  in  a  word  by  the  help  of  anatomical  knives 
and  thcv  light  of  chemical  fiimaces  I  study  the  book 
of  nature,  and  consult  the  glosses  of  Aristotle,  Epi-^ 
curus,  Paracelsus,  Harvey,  Helmont,  and  other  learned 
expositors  of  that  mstructive  volume ;  I  find  myself 
oftentimes  reduced  to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist^ 
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How  manifold  are  thy  works y  O  Lord!  in  wisdom 
ha^t  thou  made  them  all  (Ps.  dy.  24.)  And  when  I 
have  been  loeing  myself  in  admiration  of  what  I 
understand  not,  only  enough  to  admire  and  not  to 
comprehend,  I  am  often  obliged  to  inteirupt  or  break 
off  my  inquiries,  by  applying  to  the  work  of  God's 
creaticm  the  expression  used  by  St.  Paid  of  those  <^ 
his  providence,  O  the  depth  of  the  riches^  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  how  unsearchable 
are  his  judgements,  and  his  ways  untraceable! 
(Rom.  xi.  33.)  And  exclamations  of  this  nature  may 
the  attentive  consideration  of  any  other  of  God's  at- 
tributes, deservedly,  produce.  But  having  elsewhere 
treated  of  this  subject  in  a  peculiar  Discourse,  I  shall 
now,  lindamor,  invite  you  to  consider  with  me  how 
much  you,  and  those  that  are  conscious  to  tifieir 
having  virtue  enough  in  themselves  to  make  them 
prize  it  in  others,  are  in  love  with  Cato,  Scipio,  and 
those  other  heroes  that  ennoble  and  almost  exceed 
mankind,  upon  the  bare  knowledge  of  their  virtues ; 
although  from  them  we  derive  no  personal  advantage^ 
their  death  having  numerous  ages  preceded  our  na- 
tivity. Since  then  we  pay  so  much  disinterested  love 
to  some  few  faint  and  ill-refined  virtues,  that  never 
did  profit  us ;  how  much  on  such  a  score,  and  at  that 
rate,  s^uld  we  iove  Him  who  so  possesses  all  per- 
fection, that  each  perfection  is  infinite !  Were  you 
and  I  our  own  creators,  Lindamor,  and  wholly  in- 
dependent upon  God,  without  either  need  or  hope  to 
taste  his  bounty,  his  native  excellences  and  what  he 
has  done  for  others  should  surely  ravish  us,  and  en- 
amour us  of  him.  Though  his  benefits  to  us  did  not 
entitle  him  to  our  love,  his  essence  (the  source,  and 
osly  motive,  of  those  benefits)  would  give  him  a  right 
VOL.  IV.  2  b 
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to  it ;  and,  though  we  owed  him  nought  for  what  wt 
are,  we  yet  should  owe  him  love  for  what  he  is*  He 
is  that  glorious  sun,  from  whom  (as  beams)  aU  created 
perfections  flow,  and  in  whom  they  all  concentre.  To 
omit  God's  sovereign  majesty,  which  jdaoes  him  so 
high,  that  but  to  own  fyr  him  so  &miliar  and  level- 
ling an  affection  as  love,  much  more  to  expect  to 
be  reloved  by  him,  were  not  the  least  saucy  pre- 
sumption man  could  be  guilty  of,  did  not  his  own 
commands  make  it  a  duty^ — ^Not  to  insist  on  this,  I 
say,  let  us  a  while  consider  that  proper  and  peculiar 
attraction  of  love,  his  loveliness ;  which  is  such,  that 
did  we  but  once  see  it,  all  creature-competitions  (even 
we  being  judges)  would  be  then  as  impossible,  as  they 
are  now  unjust.  In  the  fifth  Evangelist's  (Isaiah 
vi.  vii.)  prophetic  visions,  the  Seraphims  themselves, 
those  glorious  ornaments  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy, 
are  represented  as  covering  their  faces  in  God's  pre- 
sence, either  blushing  at  their  comparative  deformity, 
or  unable  to  sustain  the  unqualified  splendor  of  so 
divine  brightness :  whence  perhaps  it  became  of  old 
the  Jewish  fashion,  as  some  frequent  expressions  in 
their  writers  intimate,  when  they  went  to  pray,  to 
veil  their  heads  and  faces ;  though  now  I  have  in  their 
synagogue  seen  them  only  cover  their  head,  not  their 
faces,  with  those  white  garments  they  wear  at  their 
public  devotions.  And,  lindamor,  if  Moses'  face  by 
but  a  few  days'  converse  with  God  reflected  such  a 
tight,  as  dazzled  mortal  eyes ;  and  if  his  swift  hosts, 
the  Angels,  when  sent  on  errands  to  us  here  on  earth, 
even  when  they  may  be  supposed  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
to  wear  their  travelling  clothes,  and  stood  as  mudi  to 
our  frailty  in  the  form  as  the  region  they  appear  to 
us  in,  do  in  spite  of  that  darkening  condescension  so 
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:mti€^  transcend  all  objects  here  on  earth,  that  the 
Scripture  often  mentions  that  even  those  who  aspired 
to  imitate  their  virtues  were  confounded  at  their  pre** 
sence;  and  if  in  this  veiling  habit  they  appear  so 
glorious,  that  their  thus  disadvantaged  beauty  is  made 
the  compliment  and  hyperbole  of  that  quality — ^what 
may  we,  or  rather  what  may  we  not,  conchide  of  God 
himself,  of  whom  the  Scripture  says,  Hcy  that  planted 
the  ear  9  shall  he  not  hear  ?  He^  that  formed  the  eye, 
shall  he  not  see?  (Ps.  xciv.  9.)  that  is ;  *  He,  that  im- 
parts a  faculty  or  an  excellence  to  the  creature, '  shall 
not  he  himself  much  more  eminently  possess  it  ? ' 
And,  in  elBTect,  the  most  unblemished  created  beauties 
are  but  feint  shadows  (or,  trulier,  foils)  of  his.  Those 
drops  of  prettiness,  scatteringly  sprinkled  among  the 
creatures,  were  designed  to  defecate  and  exalt  our 
conceptions,  not  to  inveigle  or  detain  our  passions: 
for  God  did  never  intend  them  to  terminate  our  love^ 
but  only  by  our  eyes  to  exalt  our  faith  above  them; 
and  by  the  beauties  our  sight  can  apprehend,  to  raise 
Us  to  a  confidence,  that  there  is  in  their  Author  more 
than  we  can  either  see  or  comprehend  Like  Elijah's 
fiery  chariots  (2  Kings  ii.  11.)  though  they  be  pure 
and  bright,  and  consist  of  the  noblest  and  gloriousest 
materials,  they  are  meant  by  God  but  to  carry  us  up 
to  him.  And  as  the  Patriarch's  steward  was  furnished 
with  so  sumptuous  an  equipage  (Gen.  xxiv.  10 — 55.) 
to  court  Rebecca,  not  for  himself  but  for  Isaac,  so  all 
the  loveliness  imparted  to  the  creature  is  lent  it  but 
to  give  us  some  more  large  conceptions  of  that  vast 
confluence  and  immensity  that  exuberates  in  God* 
To  make  the  rightest  use  of  fading  beauties,  you  must 
consider  Grod  and  them,  as  you  were  wont  to  do  your 
mistress'  picture,  and  it's  crystal  cover :  where,  though 
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that  native  glass  were  pure  and  lovely,  and  very  rkMy 
edged,  yet  to  gaze  on  it  was  not  the  chiefest  busdness 
of  your  eye ;  nor  did  you  in  it  terminate  your  sigfat^ 
but  greedily  look  through  and  beyond  it,  upon  the 
adored  image  that  s^d  vdil  betrayed.     Methink^ 
S^aphic  and  our  common  lovers  behold  exterior  beau* 
ties  with  a  difference  resembling  that  wherewith 
children  and  astronomers  consider  Galileo's    optic 
glasses  (with  one  of  whidi  telescopioes,  that  I  r&» 
member  I  saw  at  Florence,  he  merrily  boasted  that 
^  he  had  trovato  la  C0rte  a  Giwe  ^)  whidi  the  one 
prizes  most  for  what  they  appear,  the  other  for  what 
they  discover.     For  childr^i,  contenting  themselves 
to  wonder  at  the  length  and  fdl  in  love  with  the 
workmanship  and  gildings  of  the  tube,  do  thus  but 
gaze  upon  them ;  whereas  astronomers  look  through 
them,  and  scarcely  taking  notice  of  the  unusual  oma* 
ments  or  the  shape,  employ  them  to  find  out  unknown 
lights  in  the  sky,  and  to  descry  in  heaven  bright 
stars  unseen  before,  and  other  celestial  novelties  and 
beautiesw*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


From  his  ^  Treatise  on  Gems* 

*  But  that  any  gems,  especially  the  hardest  sorts  of 
th^n,  should  have  a  later  beginning  than  that  of  the 
earth  itself,  will  probably  be  thought  to  relish  of  a 
paradox ;  and  I  dotiibt  not,  it  will  pass  with  many  for 
a  great  one,  that  some  of  these  hardest  of  solidbodies 
9hoidd  have  been  once  fluid  ones,  or  liquors :  where* 
fore,  I  shaH  endeavcmr  to  cbuntenance  tibais  Igrpothesis 
by  the  following  considerations : 

^  1.  And  first  the  diaphaneity  of  diamond  ruMes^ 
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lAplaSies,  and  many  other  gem6  agrees  very  well  ynth 
this  coiyecture,  and  thereby  seems  to  favour  it.  For 
it  is  not  so  likely,  that  bodies  that  were  never  fluid 
should  have  that  arrangement  of  their  constituent 
parts,  that  is  requisite  to  transparency,  as  those  that 
were  once  in  a  liquid  form ;  during  which  it  was  easy 
tor  the  beams  of  light  to  make  themselves  passages 
every  way,  and  dispose  the  scdid  corpuscles  after  the 
manner  requisite  to  the  constitution  of  a  transpai<ett 
body.  Therefore  we  see,  that  silver  in  aquafortis  or 
lead  in  spirit  of  vinegar,  having  by  that  solution  had 
iheir  particles  reduced  into  a  fluid  form,  those  parti- 
cles, though  brfore  opacous,  are  so  ^disposed  of  a$  to 
make  not  only  a  diaphanous  solution,  but  if  one 
pleases,  transparent  crystals.  And  what  chemists 
usually  try  with  those  metals,  I  have  had  the  curibsity 
to  try  with  several  stones,  which  I  may  hereafter  have 
occarion  to  name  to  you.  But  this  argument  I  bring 
rather  to  confirm,  than  evince,  my  conjecture. 

*'  2.  The  Origin  assigned  to  geins  may  be,  eiso, 
countenanced  by  the  external  figuration  of  divers  of 
them.  For  we  plainly  see,  that  the  corpuscles  of 
nitre,  alum,  vitriol,  and  even  common  salt,  beitig  suf- 
fered to  coagulate  in  the  liquors  they  swam  in  before, 
will  convene  into  crystals  of  curious  and  determinate 
shapes.  And  the  like  I  have  tried  in  several  metal* 
line  bodies  dissolved  in  several  menstruums;  But 
unless  a  concreting  stone,  or  other  like  body,  be  either 
surrounded  with  or  in  good  part  contiguous  to  a  fluids 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  it  should  acquire  a 
curious  angular  and  determinate  shape.  For  con- 
crescent  bodies,  as  I  may  so  speak,  if  they  have  not 
room  enough  in  an  ambient  fluid  for  the  most  con- 
gruous ranging  of  tiieir  parts,  cannot  cast  themselves 
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into  fine  and  regular  shapes,  such  as  I  shall  presentij 
show  that  divers  gems  seem  to  affect ;  but  the  matter 
they  consist  of  must  conform  to  the  figures  of  the 
cavity  that  contains  it,  and  which  in  this  case  has  not 
so  much  the  nature  of  a  womb  as  of  a  mold.  And  so 
we  see  that  saltpetre,  and  divers  other  salts,  if  .the 
water  they  were  dissolved  in. be  much  too  far  boited 
away  before  they  are  suffered  to  shoot,  will,  if  the 
liquor  fill  the  glass,  sometimes  coagulate  into  a  mass 
fashioned  like  the  inside  of  the  contained  vessel,,  or  if 
a  pretty  quantity  of  liquor  remains  after  the  coagu- 
lation, that  part  of  the  nitrous  mass  that  was  reduced 
to  be  concreted  next  the  glass,  will  have  the  shape  of 
the  internal  surface  of  it,  whatever  that  be ;  but  those 
crystals  that  are  contiguous  to  the  remaining  liquor, 
having  a  fluid  ambition  to  shoot  in,  will  have  those 
parts  of  their  bodies  that  are  contiguous  to  the  liquor 
curiously  formed  into  such  prismatical  Shapes  as  -are 
proper  to  nitre. 

*  To  ^pply  this  now  to  gems :  that  divers  kitids 
of  them  have  geometrical  and  determinate  shapes, 
though  it  be  not  vulgarly  observed,  because  we  are 
wont  to  see  them  when  they  are  cut,  if  not  also  set 
in  rings  and  jewels ;  yet  I  have  often  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  notice  of  it,  by  having  had  the  curi- 
osity to  look  upon  many  of  them  rough  as  nature  has 
produced  them,  and  the  good  fortune  to  take  divers 
of  them  out  of  their  wombs.  For  I  remember  I. have 
taken  a  good  number  of  Indian  granates  out  of  a  lump 
of  heterogeneous  matter,  whose  distinct  cavities  like 
so  many  cells  contained  stones^  on  some  of  whose  sur- 
faces you  might  see  triangles,  parallelograms,  &c. 
And  being  once  near  the  rock,  whence  those  stones 
axe. chiefly  fetched  that  are  commonly  |c^ed  B|i3tok 
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stones,  I  remember  I  rid  thither  and  procured  a  work- 
man or  two  to  dig  me  up  a  number  of  them,  divers, 
of  which  I  found  to  be  curiously  and  determinatelj 
shaped^  much  like  some  crystals  of  nitre  that  I  have 
taken  pleasure  to  compare  with  them.  And  the  like 
figuration  I  have  also  observed  in  divers  Cornish 
diamonds,  and  in  a  fair  and  large  one,  which  one  that 
knew  not  what  it  was  found  growing  with  many 
lesser  in  Ireland,  and  presented  me.  And  to  let  you 
see,  that  it  is  not  only  in  these  softer  gems  that  this 
curious  figuration  is  to  be  met  with,  I  shall  add,  that 
I  found  among  many  stones  I  had  and  took  to  be 
rubies  (and  those,  the  jewellers  will  tell  you,  are  ex- 
ceeding hard)  a  considerable  number,  whose  shapes, 
though  not  the  same  with  those  of  the  Cornish  and 
Irish  stones,  were  yet  fine  and  geometricaL  And  the 
like  I  have  observed  even  in  those  hardest  o£  bodiefi^ 
diamonds  themselves,  of  which  remembering  that  io 
my  collection  of  minerals  I  had  a  pretty  one  that  was 
rough,  I  perceived  that  the  sur&ce  of  it  consisted  of 
several  triangular  planes  which  were  not  exactly  flat, 
but  had  as  it  were  smaller  triangles  within  them,  that 
for  the  most  part  met  at  a  point  and  did  seem  to  ccm* 
^itute  as  it  were  a  very  obtuse  solid  angle :  encou- 
raged by  this,  I  examined  several  other  rough  dia^ 
monds,  and  found  the  most  of  them  to  have  angular 
and  determinate  shapes,  not  unlike  that  newly  men- 
tioned. And  having  thereupon  consulted  an  expert 
jeweller,  that  was  also  a  traveller,  though  he  could 
not  name  to  me  the  shapes  of  the  uncut  diamonds  he 
had  met  with,  yet  he  told  me  he  generally  found 
them  to  be  shaped  like  that  I  showed  him,  insomuch 
that  such  a  shape  was  a  mark  by  which  he  usually 
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judged  a  stcme  to  be  aright  diamond,  if  he  had  not 
the  oppctttunity  to  examine  it  by  hardness. 

*  And  this  I  shall  odd,  in  fiivour  of  the  comparison 
I  lately  intimated  betwixt  the  coagulation  of  petre 
and  that  of  gems^  that  having  once  made  an  odd 
nienstruum  wherein  I  was  able  to  dissolve  ^me  pre- 
cious trtones,  there  shot  in  the  liquor  crystals  pretty* 
large^  andso  transparent  and  well-shaped  that  they; 
might  well  have  passed  for  crystals  of  nitre ;  and  yet, 
if  I  much  misremember  not,  they  were  insijad.  And 
I  have  divers  times  taken  notice  in  such  stones  sa  the 
Pistol  diamonds,  that  though  that  part  which  may. 
be  looked  upon  as  the  upper  part  of  the  stone  were 
GUrioudy  shaped,  having  six  smooth  sides,  which  at 
the  top  were  as  it  were  cut  off  sloping  so  as  to  make 
inx  triangles  that  terminated  like  those  of  a  pyramid 
in  a  vertex :  yet  that,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
^ke  root  or  lower  part  of  the  stone,  was  much  less 
tiransparent  (if  not  opacous)  and  devoid  of  any  re*- 
gular  figuration ;  of  which  tl^e  reason  seems  to  be, 
that  this  being  the  part  whereby  the  stone  adhered  to 
it's  womb,  it  was  sullied  by  the  muddiness  of  it,  and 
reduced  to  conform  itself  to  whatever  shape  the  con* 
tiguous  part  of  the  cavity  chanced  to  be  of;  whereas 
the  upper  part  of  the  stone  was  not  only  formed  of 
the  clearer  part  of  the  lapidescent  juice  before  the 
watensh  vehicle  was  exhaled,  but  had  roGtA  and  op^ 
ptoti^nity  to  shoot  into  the  curious  figure  belonging 
to  it's  nature.  And  this  is  much  more  conspicuous, 
where  many  of  these  crystals  grow  as  it  were  in 
dusters  out  of  one  mineral  cake  or  lump,  as  I  have 
seen  not  only  in  those  soft  but  yet  transparent  con- 
cretions, which  some  of  the  later  mineralists  {tor  the 
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tAdeikt  seem  scarcely  to  have  known  thein)caUFluores» 
and  particulariy  in  a  very  fine  mineral  lump,  that  i 
had  once  the  honour  to  have  showed  me  by  a  great 
prince  and  no  less  great  a  virtuoso,  to  whom  it  was 
then  newly  presented.  For  this  mass  consisted  of 
two  flat  parallel  cakes,  that  seemed  composed  of  a 
dirty  kind  of  crystalline  substance ;  and  out  of  each 
cake  there  grew  toward  the  other  a  great  number  of 
stones,  some  of  which  by  their  cohesion  kept  the  two 
cakes  together,  and  most  of  these  stones  having  each 
of  them  a  little  vmd  space  about  it  wherein  it  had 
room  to  shoot  regularly,  were  geometrically  shaped^ 
and  which  looked  very  prettily,  were  coloured  like  a 
German  amethyst.  And  I  have  myself  a  pretty  large 
stone,  taken  up  here  in  England  by  a  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance,  which  consists  as  it  were  of  four 
parts:  the  lowermost  is  a  thin  and  broad  flake  ci 
coarse  stone,  only  adorned  here  and  there  with  very 
minute  glistering  particles,  as  if  they  were,  as  pro- 
bably they  may  be^  of  a  metalline  nature ;  over  this 
is  spread  another  thin  white  but  opacous  bed,  which 
is  so  enclosed  between  the  first-named  bed  and  the 
two  others,  that  without  de&cing  the  stone  I  cannot 
Well  examine  it :  the  third  consists  of  a  congeries  of 
minute  crystals  exceedingly  thick-set,  which  there- 
fore look  whitish)  having  little  or  no  tincture  of  their 
own ;  and  this  part,  no  more  than  either  of  the  former, 
is  not  much  thicker  than  a  barley-corn :  the  fourth 
Und  uppermost  part,  which  yet  seems  in  great  part  to 
be  the  same  crystals,  which  as  they  grow  higher  and 
spread  lEicquire  a  deeper  colour,  is  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  aniel^ysts,  some  paler  and  some  highly 
tincted,  which  are  €f  very  difiering  figures  and  big- 
nesses, accordingly  (as  one  may  guess)  as  they  had  con- 
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veniencyto  shoot — ^these  at  one  end  of  the  stone  lying  in 
a  flat  bed,  as  it  were,  and  scarcely  exceeding  a  barley- 
corn in  length ;  whereas  those  at  the  other  end  shiDot 
up  to  a  good  height  into  figured  crystals,  some  of  them 
as  big  as  the  top  of  my  little  finger,  and  those  are  the 
most  deeply  coloured,  being  also  of  a  good  hardness, 
since  I  found  that  they  would  easily  grave  lines  upon 
glass. 

^  I  remember  also,  that  going  to  visit  a  famous 
quany,  that  was  not  very  far  from  a  spring  which 
had  somewhat  of  a  petrescent  faculty  in  it,  I  caused 
divers  solid  pieces  of  rough  and  opacous  stones  to  be 
broken,  out  of  hope  I  had  to  find  in  them  somie  finer 
juice  coagulated  into  some  finer  substances :  and  ac- 
cordingly I  found  that  in  divers  places  the  solid 
and  massy  stone  had  cavities  in  it,  within  which  all 
about  the  sides  there  grew  concretion^  whi6h  by 
being  transparent  Uke  crystal  and  very  curiously 
shaped  seemed  to  have  been  some  finer  lapidescent 
juice,  that  by  a  kind  of  percolation  through  the  sub- 
stance that  grosser  stone  was  made  of,  had  at  length 
arrived  at  those  cavities ;  and  upon  the  evaporation  of 
the  superfluous  and  aqueous  parts,  or  by  their  being 
soaked  up  by  the  neighbouring  stone,  had  opportunity 
to  shoot  into  these  fine  crystals,  which  were  so  nume- 
rous as  quite  to  overlay  the  sides  of  the  cavities,  as  I 
can  show  you  in  some  large  clusters  of  them  that  I 
brought  thence.  And  inquiring  of  an  ancient  dig- 
ger, *  Whether  he  had  not  sometimes  met  with 
greater  quantities  of  them  ? '  he  told  me,  that  he  had, 
and  presented  me  a  great  lump  or  mass  made  up  of  a 
numerous  congeries  of  soft  crystals,  (but  nothing  so 
colourless  as  these  others  newly  mentioned)  sticking  to 
one  another,'  but  not  any  of  them  to  any  part  of  th^ 
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rock :  so  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  hastily  coa- 
gulated in  some  cleft  or  cavity,  as  it  were  in  a  mould, 
where  meeting  and  mingling  before  concretion  with 
some  loose  particles  of  clay,  the  mass  may  thereby  be 
discoloured. 

*  Our  argument  drawn  from  the  figuration  of 
transparent  stones  may  be  much  strengthened  by 
the  coalition  I  have  sometimes  observed  of  two  or 
more  of  such  stones,  and  the  congruity  in  the  shape 
of  some  of  them  to  the  figures  of  those  parts  of  the 
others  that  were  contiguous  to  them,  and  $eemed  to 
have  been-formed  after  th«m.' 
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XjLaD  not  the  danger  of  losing  the   established 
religion   and  laws,  as   Dr.  Wordsworth  judiciously 
remarks  after  Dr.  Powell,  animated  some  of  the  last 
age  with  a  zeal  which  despised  all  other  dangers ; 
instead  of  living  under  a  well-constituted  government, 
nuld  and  regular  beyond  the  example  of  any  other 
kingdom,  we  should  either  have  been  subject  to  an 
arbitrary  and  illegal  dominion  at  home,  or  (which  is 
more  probable)  have  long  ago  submitted^  with  all  the 
nations  round  us,  to  those  powerful  enemies,  who  for 
a  century  past  have  been  attempting  to  enslave  the 
world.     And  what  other  human  blessings  can  be 
compared  with  that,  which  is  the  security  and  pre- 
servation of  them  all,  the  liberty  of  Laws?    What 
other,  except  that,  which  secures  to  us  more  than 
human  blessings,    the  liberty  of  Religion?    What 
praise,  and  esteem,  and  veneration  are  due  to  those, 
who  obtained  them  for  us  ?  In  the  foremost  ranks  of 

*  Authorities.    Birch'i  Life  of  TiUotson ;  Burnet's  J/m- 
tory  of  his  omi  Times  ;  and  Biographia  Britannica. 
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that  illustrious  number  stands  the  illustrious  subject  of 
this  Memoir. 

John  Tillotson  was  descended  from  a  family  <ni^ 
ginally  named  Tilston^  of  Tilston  in  Cheshire,  where 
they  had  been  settled  from  the  time  of  Edward  IIL 
His  &ther,  Mr.  Robert  Tillotson,  was  a  conskleraUe 
clothier  of  Sowerby  in  the  Parish  of  Halifax,  York-r 
shire,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber or  the  beginning  of  October,  1630;  and  his 
mother,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dobson,  bore 
an  excellent  character,  but  unhappily  was  for  many 
years  of  her  life  deprived  of  her  understanding.  They 
were  both  Non-conformists.  ^ 

After  rapidly  attaining  a  skill  in  tl»  learned  lan^ 
goages  superior  to  his  years,  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1647»  and  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Clare 
HalL  His  tutor,,  whom  he  subsequently  succeeded 
as  Fellow,  was  Mr.  David  Clarkson,*  an  antagonist 
of  Dr.  Stillmgfleet,  and  himself  answered  by  Dr. 
Henry  Maurice,  upon  the  subject  of  *  Primitive 
Episcqmcy.'  He  became  B.  A.  in  1050,  in  the  year 
fi^owing  was  chosen  Fellow  of  his  Cc^ge,  and  com- 
menced  M.  A.  in  1654. 

His  father  having  at  an  early  period  of  the  sonV 
life  become  an  Anabaptist,  his  first  religious  impres« 
«ions  were  received  among  those,  who  were  then 
called  Puritans ;  and  yet,  even  in  early  life,  he  felt 
somewhat  within  him  disposing  him  to  more  enlarged 
and  liberal  opinions.     The  heavy  elementary  books  of 

*  Mr.  Clarkflon  was,  according  to  Baxter,  **  a  dhrine  of  ex* 
traordiQary  worth  for  solid  judgement,  healing  moderate  [Mrinci* 
pies,  acquaintance  with  the  fathers,  great  ministerial  abilities 
and  a  godly  upright  life.*'  To  bis  zeal  for.  non-conformity  he 
sacrificed  the  liriog  of  Mcnrtlake  in  Sxarey,  in  August  l&Si. 
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that  day  he  could  scarcely  endure,  even  before  he 
knew  better  things :  but  he  soon  met  with  the  ihi- 
OKMrtal  work  of  Chillingworth,  the  glory  of  his; age 
and  nation,  entitled,  ^  The  Religion  of  Protestants 
a  safe  Way  to  Salvation.'  This  adniirable  book 
gave  his  mind  the  bias,  which  it  ever  afterward  pre- 
served. 

From  his  first  prejudices  he  was  speedily  freed,  or 
rather  indeed  he  was  never  mastered  by  them ;  yet 
he  still  adhered  to  that  strictness  of  life  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  retained  a  just  value  and .  due 
tenderness  for  those  eminent  Non-conformists  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  a  youthful  friendship,  and 
by  the  strength  of  his  reasoning  with  the  clearness 
of  his  principles  conciliated  or  attached  more  serious 
persons  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
than  any  other  person  probably  of  his  age. 

As  he  adopted  a  new  line  of  study,  so  he  entered 
into  intimacies  with  some  of  the;  greatest  theologians* 
at  that  time  residing  in  Cambridge,  which  contri- 
buted not  a  litfle  to  the  improving  of  his  own  mind. 
But  that,  which  gave  him  his  last  and  principal  ad- 
vantage, was  his  close  and  long  fiiendship  with  Dr. 
John  Wilkins,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Chester.f  He 
copied  all  the  best  qualities  of  that  distinguished  man, 
so  as  to  render  them  all  more  perfect:  for  though 

*  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  Master  of  Christ*s  College ;  Dr.  Ben^ 
jamin  Whichcot,  Provost  of  King's ;  Dr.  Henry  More,  and  Dr. 
George  Rust  (subsequently  Bishop  of  Dromore)  Fellows  of 
Christ's ;  Dr.  John  Worthington,  Master  of  Jesus ;  and  Mr. 
John  Smith,  Fellow  of  Queen's,  and  author  of  *  Select  Dis- 
courses;' "a  volume,  less  known  at  present  (says  Dr.  Birch) 
(han  it's  sense  and  profound  learning  deserve." 

'I*  Tlllotson  was  related  to  Wilkins,  having  married  his  daogh- 
ter-in-law,  Elizabeth  French,  who  was  niece  to  CromwelL 
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'Wittjns  had  a  large  stock  of  general  knowledge, 
Tillotson  was  the  greater  divine;  and,  if  the 
former  was  more  spirited,  the  latter  was  more 
correct. 

TOlotson  left  his  college  in  1656,  or  1657,  ac- 
cording to  his  virulent  adversary  Dr,  Hickes ;  *  who 
informs  us,  that  he  was  invited  by  Edmund  Prideaux, . 
Esq.,f  of  Ford  Abbey  in  Devonshire,  to  instruct 
his  son.  .  How  long  he  remained  in  that  capacity, 
does  not  appear. 

At  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  death,  he  was  in 
London,  and  about  a  week  afterward  witnessed  a 
very  remarkable  scene  at  Whitehall.  Happening  to 
be  there  upon  a  fast-day  of  the  Household,  and  going 
&om  curiosity  into  the  presence-chamber  where  the 
solemnity  was  observed,  he  beheld  on  one  sicte 
of  a  table  the  new  Protector  with  the  rest  of  his 
family,  and  on  the  other  sbc  preachers,  including 
Dr.  John  Owen,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford; 
Dr.  Thomas  Gtoodwin,  President  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege; Mr.  Joseph  Caryl,  author  of  the  voluminous 
commentary  on  Job  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Magnus  in 
London ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Sterry.  By  the  bold  sallies 
of  enthusiasm  uttered  upon  this  occasion,  he  was 
absolutely  disgusted.  God  was,  as  it  were,  reproached 
with  the  services  of  the  deceased  Usurper,  and  chal^ 
lenged  for  having  prematurely  taken  him  away. 

^  Several  of  his  imputations  agsdosl '  the  young  Roundhead,' 
whom  he  represents  as  **  seasoned  at  his  very  entrance  at  Cam- 
bridgei  with  the  pvinciples  of  resistance  and  rebellion,"  have 
been  investigated,  and  found  to  be  wholly  without  foundation! 

t  This  gentleman  had  been  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal 
under  the  Long  Parliament,  and  was  then  Attorney  General  to 
Oliver  CromwelK    He  died  in  1659. 
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Goodwin  in  particular^  who  had  frequentlj  dssertei 
only  a  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  that  *  he  was 
not  to  die/  had  the  assurance  to  exclaim  to  his  Maker^ 
^  Thou  hast  deceived  us,  and  we  were  deceived : " 
and  Steny,  praying  for  Richard,  dared  to  use  the 
profane  parody,  **  Make  him  the  brightness  of  his 
father's  glory ^  and  tfie  express  image  of  his  per-^ 
sonJ* 

The  time  of  Tillotson's  entering  into  holy  orders, 
and  the  person  by  whom  he  was  ordained»  are  ^  un-r 
known ;  but  the  first  sermon  of  his,  which  appem:^ 
m  print,  was  preached  at  the  mormng^xerdsp  at 
CMpplegate,  on  Matt*  vii.  12«  At  this  period  he  was 
still  among  the  Presbyterians,  whose  CiHBmissioner$ 
he  attended  (though  as  an  auditor  only)  at  the  Savoy, 
when  they  assefmbled  for  the  review  of  the  Liturgy, 
in  1661;  but  he  submitted  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  commenced  <m  St.  Barthokonew's  Day  in  the 
year  ensuing. 

Upon  deiCcating  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
diurch,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  a  plain,  and 
fiinq>Ie  manner  of  preaching,  he  formed  for  Imnself 
what  has  been  ttsually  considered  as  an  excellent  moddi 
for  succeeding  ages.  His  great  improvements  in  this 
important  branch  of  public  instruction,  wHl  best  be 
estimated  by  those,  who  consider  the  state  of  the 
pulpit  at  the  time  when  he  entered  upon  his  profes- 
sional  function.  Oppressed  with  an  unnecessary 
mixture  pf  various  languages,  affected  wit,  and 
puerile  rhetoric,  the  discourses  of  the  day  neglected 
the  general  sense  of  the  text,  while  every  single 
word  of  it  was  separately  considered  under  all  it's 
possible  meanings.  The  history  of  preaching  in  our 
own  country  and  language,  which  cannot  properly 
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be  traced  much  higher  than  the  Reformationi'**'  would 
show  that  from  ihe  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  had  been  infected  by  as  false  a  taste  as 
that  which  caused  or  accompanied  the  corruption  of 

the  Roman  eloquence  after  the  age  of  Seneca. 

I-  -    • 

f  The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  produced  two  very  learned 
divines,  Fisher  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Colet  Dean  of  St.. 
Paul's ;  the  former  of  whom  has  left  a  few  sermons,  and  the 
latter  a  single  one,  respectable  at  least  for  their  stUe  and  arrange- 
ment. Those  of  Latimer  are  defective  in  dignity  and  elegance ; 
his  frank  remonstrances  ta  persons  of  the  highest  station  being 
delivered  in  expressions  of  peculiar  quaihtness,^  and  intermixed 
with  frequent  stories  unsuitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion* 
The  *  Homilies,'  drawn  up  under  Edward  VI,,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  condescension  to  the  capacities  of  the  common 
people.  In  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  appeared  several 
preachers,  who  did  honour  to  it :  Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ; 
Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Sandys,  Archbishop  of 
York  (whose  sermons  are,  perhaps,  superior  to  those  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries)  and  Hooker,  author  of  the  '  Ecclesias* 
ileal  Polity.'  But  the  great  corruption  of  pulpit-oratory  may 
be  ascribed  to  Dr.  Andrews,  successively  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, Ely,  and  Winchester.  Thie  pedantry  of  the  court 
under  James  L  completed  the  degeneracy  of  true  eloquence ; 
nor  has  all  the  wit  and  learning  of  Donne  been  able  to  secure 
his  discourses  from  neglect.  Those,  likewise,  of  Hales  of  Eton 
are  scarcely  ever  read  by  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  his  other 
writings:  and  Bishop  Hall  of  Exeter  sinks  extremely  below 
himself  in  this: species  of  composition.  Sanderson,  who  subse- 
quently filled  the  see  of  Lincoln  in  the  beginning  of  the  reigii 
of  Charles  I.,  furnished  an  example  of  more  easy  and  natural 
expression,  and  an  improved  propriety  of  argument :  and  the 
few  remaining  discourses  of  Chillingworth  are  not  unworthy  of 
his  character.  But  the  volume  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  who 
began  to  distinguish  himself  about  the  period  of  that  prince's 
death,  deserves  much  higher  commendation  for  the  copiousness 
of  his  invention,  and  ^  the  crowded  yet  clear  and  luminous  ga- 
laxies of  imagery '  (as  they  have  emphatically  been  denominated) 
which  difiuse  themselves  over  all  his  faults. 

VOL.  IV.  2  c  ^ 
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Mr.  Tfllotsow  began  hfe  eoBrse  of  divinftjr  witfc 
the  true  foundation  of  it,  on  exact  study  of  Hat 
Scriptures^  upon  which  he  spent  fbxxr  or  five  yaaok 
He  then  applied  himself  to  the  reading  of  all  tiie 
ancient  philosophers  upon  ethies^  and  among  the 
fathers,  chiefly  to  St.  Basil  and  St  Chrysostom.  His 
Joining  with  Dr.  WiUdns  in  perferting  the  sdlieme 
of  *  a  Real' Character  and  Philosophical  Language,^  the 
Essay  toward  which  was  published  in  1668,  led  him 
to  consider  more  exactly  the  nature  and  proprieties 
of  stile»  in  which  no  man.  kixew  better  Ute  art  of 
uniting  dignity  with  simplicity.  He  said  what  wa» 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  clear  ideas  of  things, 
and  he  said  no  more.  His  sentences  were  short  aiidl 
elear;  and  the  whole  composition  was  of  a  ffe^ 
{daiji  and  distinct.  No  a&ctations  ef  kavfliag;  no 
torturing  of  texts,  no  supafficial  strate^  no  Mae 
thoughts,  no  bqld  flights :  all  was  ai^d,  yet  H^nfy^ 
and  grave  as  well  as  elegant.  Jrks  jts^  hh§  «armons» 
likewise,  with  wch  due  protikmeiatiOT>  aud  m,  m 
serious  a  manner,  that  far  &om  btiag  efnfeebled  Hkefi 
derived  grace  and  energy*  twm  Ms  recitation*  Ife 
was  never  capable,  iiideedt  of  committing  them  to 
laewoiy,  or  of  fmdA^  extein|«re  (aecordiBg  to 
t^  custom  whidb  prevailed  during  hia  earli^.  life) 
though  so  great  a  master  of  language,  and  so  ftafi- 
fectly  versed  in  the  whole  compass  of  Aeofegical 
l/eamm^^ 

*  '  Happening  {say a  Bfrcti>tdbe  wi€h  a  friend  m  tfte  ecmatryi. 
#ho  wan  importunate  with  bim  to  preaeh  thougli  he  was  tx>t  fbr* 
uMied  with  a  sertnon,.  HUotson  ventured  into  tlie  puipit,  where 
he  took  for  his  text  o&e  of  the  plainest  and  fullest  of  matter 
which  he  could  recollect,  For  tc«  rmts^  all  appear  befi)rd  the' 
judgement-seat  of  Christ ;  upon  which^  he  has  jne^  iesa  than  five" 
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His  £rst  a})pomtmeiit,  aftet  the  KeistciMcatlotf,  ^^ad 
the  ciHJAcy  <tf  Cheshnnt  in  Hertfordshitek  Heit  he 
is  said  hj  his  gentleness  and  eloquence  t&  liiafre  in^ 
dueed  an  OUverian  soldier,  who  preached  aiHodg  the 
Anabaptists  in  that  town  in  a  red  coat  with  gifMi 
popularity,  to  betake  himself  to  some  elhffr  6mpl6f* 
ment.  '^ 

The  short  distance  of  Chednint  allowing  him  frcM 
^ifOKftt  opportunities  of  viidting  Ms  tii^nds  in  th^ 
€a^^  he  was  often  invited  into  the  Londoi^  p^^ 
pits;  and  in  December,  1669^  he  Was  elected 
Afinister  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Ma^$  Ald^rtnantrfioy, 
hj  t^  pamslubners:  Of  this,  indeed,  he  declined 
tiie  acceptance;  but  in  June,  1663,  he  accepted  thd 
Rectory  of  Ketton  (or  Keddington)  in  l^ffollr,  woriB 
two  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  Shortly  afterwajrd,  h6 
WaaJ  called  to  London  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Ii«ri> 
as  their  Preacher*  Upon  this  invitation,  he  de* 
termini  to  settle  in  the  metropolis ',  and  though,  m 
tiie  interval  of  the  terms^  he  could  hdve  giveft  a  Id^gts 
{nt>portion  of  his  time  to  his  rustic  palishidters,  sd 
strict  wias  he  in  the  pomt  of  residence,  that  he  I'e-^ 
i%ned  his  Suffolk  rectory,  even  when  Mk  iiscoiiif^  iif 
London  was  scarcely  competent  to  his^  support.  The 
reputation  which  he  gained  by  his  discourses  in^  his 
new  and  very  conspicuous  station  recommended  hitti^ 

^focourses  in  his  works.  And  yet  he  was  soon  iso  much  at  ^ 
loss,  that  after  about  ten  minutes  spent  with  gr^at  pain  to  him- 
self,  and  no  great  satisfaction  to  his  audience^,  he  cdtat  dowti^ 
reserved  never  to  make  the  like  attempt  for  the' future.  Thir 
same  kind  of  confusion,  it  may  be  added,  happened  to  Biriiop' 
Sanderson,  who  was  equidly  remarkable  for  an  exceUehtmemory, 
Sind  a  dear  and  logical  head;  whfifti,  at  tihe  persuasion  of  his 
flrtend  Dr.  Hammond,  he  left  his  sermon  wiUi  him,  and  endett- 
Youred  to  repeat  it  to  a  viUage«c0ngregation.* 

2c  2 
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the  year  fbUowing,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Tuesday 
Lecture  at.  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  founded  by  Eli- 
zabeth Viscountess  Camden.  Here  he  was  usually 
attended  by  a  numerous  audience^  brought  together 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  metropolis,  including 
many  of  the  clergy.  In  this  pulpit,  he  particiilarly 
distinguished  himself  by  opposing  the  growing  evils 
of  the  day,  Socinianism  *  and  Popery :  and  in  1'664 
one  Smith,  who  had  deserted  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  Romish  communion,  having  published  a  book 
of  high  character  among  the  Papists,  called  *  Sure 
Footing  in  Christianity,  or  rational  Discourses  on 
the  Rule  of  Faith,'  he  refuted  it  in  a  piece  entitled 
*  The  Rule  of  Faith,'  printed  in  1666  and  inscribed 
to  Dr.  StUKngfleet. 

To  this.  Smith  under  the  assumed  name  of  Ser- 
jeant replied;  attacking  also,  in  another  tract,  a' 
pa^ssage  in  Tillotson's  discourse  *  On  the  Wisdom 
of  being  religious/ f  Both  these  works  TiUotson  de-" 
fended,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Ser- 
mons prmted  in  1671,  with  a  degree  of  strength 
and  perspicuity,  which  conipletely  established  hi» 
reputation  ais  a  controversial  writer. 

*  Here  it  was,  skys  one  of  his  Biographers,  that  he  preached 
his  incomparable  sermons  on  the  Divinity  and  Incarnation  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour,  in  vindication  of  himself  from  the  calumny 
of  Socinianism,  with  which  the  Papists  charged  him :  *^  I  am 
heartily  glad,''  observes  Burnet,  "  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
name  of  so  great  a  man  by  one,  who  has  answered  that  libel  in 
ip  full  and  so  convincing  a  manner/'  The  author  of  the  *  Life 
of  Thomas  Firmin,'  indeed,  himself  a  rigid  Socinian,  has  fully 
cleared  the  Archbishop  from  that  imputation. 

f  This  discourse,,  remarks  Dr.  Birch,  *<  is  f  r  the  size  of  it 
one  of  the  most  elegant,  perspicuous,  and  convincing  defence* 
of  religion  in  our  own  or  any  other  language." 
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His  .zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  made  him  one  of  the  earliest  encou- 
Tagers, .  about  this  time,  of  the  *  Synopsis  Criti- 
'Corum  aUorumgue  S.  Scriptura  Interpretum^*  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Pool.  Of  this  useM  compilation 
the  author  had  first  given  the  world  a  spedmeliy 
with  a  recommendation  of  it  by  many  of  the  greatest 
contemporary  authorities,  in  1666;  and  Tillotsbn, 
in  conjunction  with  Patrick,  StiUingfleet,  and  some 
others,  had  the  management  of  the  monies  sub- 
scribed for  it's  publication.  His  Majesty  having 
granted  a  patent  to  Pool,  in  1667»  for  the  privilege 
of  printing  his  work,  the  first  two  volumes  w^re 
published  at  London  in  folio  in  1669>  and  three 
more  afterward. 

In,  1666,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1668, 
the  high  reputation  of  his  friend  Wilkins,  with  the 
interest  of  VilEers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  having,  in 
opposition  to  the  wish  of  Archbishop  Sheldon  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Church  induced  the  King 
to  advance  that  divine  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester, 
TiUotson  preached  the  consecration-sermon  in  the 
chapel  at  Ely  House,  Upon  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Gunning  to  the  see  of  Chichester  in  1669,  he  was 
collated  to  the  prebend  of  the  second  stall  (Christ's 
Church)  at  Canterbury,  which,  he  continued  to 
hold  till  he  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  that 
church  in  1672.  Nor  was  Canterbury  the  only 
Cathedral,  in  which  he  was  preferred ;  for  in  1675 
he  was  presented  to  the  prebend  of  Ealdland  in  St. 
Paul's,  London,  which  he  resigned  for  that  of  Ox- 
gate  and  a  residentiaryship  in  the  same  church  in 
1678.     This  last  preferment  be  ol^ained  through 


MO  JOUV  TIEJ^OTSO^^ 


Ab  int6tfat  of  his  firiend  IHr<  John  Sboq^  wbse- 
quently  Axdbliishop  of  Yoric, 

Dean  i^ilioiaon  had  been,  for  some  y^aiif#  jb  <])€ 
UBt  af  ChftfJains  to  Cbailes  II. ;  but  ^  Miyestij,  w 
.we  k^n  from  Bishop  Bumety  h^d  no  Idndoess  f<^ 
,hua»  hk  zeal  against  Pop^rj  having  but  too  naturaUy 
jnteeoepted  the  royal  favour.  He  thejoefiwe  oont^^dtod 
hinxlKlf  with  his  deanery,  the  duties  of  whidi  Jm 
MthfuUy  discharged:  up&a  aeveral  occasions  evindog 
ibsi  modenudon  of  his  religious  principles,  particularly 
]|gr  angaging  with  Dr.  Stillingfleet  and  Mr.  Hezekiab 
BuMbn  in  a  treaty  proposed  by  Lord  Keeper  Bridg- 
iaftn,  &r  the  pui:pose  of  comprehending  the  Protestr 
ahA  Disaesters  within  the  pak  of  the  Establidunent.* 

9  Upon  the  discussioD  of  this  subject  io  January*  1608  (Kbicb 
w|M  count^D^ced  by  Judge  Hal^}.  Dr.  Bat^^  Dr.  Manton,  9ft4 
Mr.  Baxter  being  called  oo  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians^  9 
project  was  prepared,  consisting  chiefly  of  such  particulars  as 
the  King  had  promised  by  his  Declaration  from  Breda  in  th^ 
jitBT  I660i»  Only  in  the  point  of  re-ordinatSon  it  was  proposed 
^t  ihofie,  who  ht4  air^y  received  Presbyterian  ordinRi' 
^ion,  shpuld  be  admitted  to  serve  by  a  simple  imposition  of 
hands,  accompanied  with  words  importing  ^  that  the  person  so 
ordained  was  received  to  serve  as  a  minister  in  the  Churdi  of 
England*'  But  the  treaty  becoming  the  topie  of  coaimoo  dis^ 
course,  n  damor  was  raised,  especially  by  the  friends  of  the 
£arl  of  Clarendon  (disgraced  in  August  1667 9  and  at  this  time 
in  banishment]  that  *  the  Church  was  betrayed/  and  a  resolu* 
tion  passed  in  parliament  against  admitting  any  bill  on  the  sub<* 
ject  in  question.  A  second  attempt  at  accommodation  was  made 
in  1674>  when  TiUotaon  and  Stillingfieet  desired  a  meeting, 
ef^oiiraged  (as  they  affin^ed)  by  several  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal^  with  the  principal  of  the  Non-con&nnist  Mimsters^ 
i>r.  William  Bates,  Dr.  Tbomas  Manton,  Mr.  Matthew  Pool, 
and  Mr.  Baxter.  They  were  at  first  met  by  Mr.  Baxter  alone^ 
1i^  whom  they  fixed  upon  a  scheme  of  union,  satisfiictofy  ta 
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Tfee<jr%iri  of  Tffleteon's  interest  with  the  Prind§ 
dnd  Prmcess  oif  Orange,  and  his  consequent  ad- 
TancetHent  to  the  see  of  Canterbiifyj  have  been 
asciftedto  anetent  which  occurred  in  thie  year  1677> 
9Bd  whkh,  is  thie  represented  l^  iEachard  in  Ms 
*  Histoiy  of  England:'  "  The  matdi  between  that 
Piince  and  Princess  being  made  upon  political  vie^v^ 
agamst  flie  will  of  the  Duke  dF  YoA,  and  not  with 
the  Tiearty  lihing  of  the  King,  the  *  coontry^rty* 
(as  they  were  then  cafied)  were  exceedingly  pleased 
and  elated ;  and,  after  the  Lord  Mayor^s  feast,  a 
secre*  design  was  laid  to  invite  the  new-inamed 
couple  into  the  city,  to  a  public  and  solemn  lenteiv 
tainment  to  be  made  for  them.  To  prevent  tWs,  flie 
court  hurried  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  as  fiist 
as  they  could,  out  of  town ;  «o  that  they  departed 
with  such  precipitation,  that  they  had  scarcely  time 
to  make  any  provision  for  their  journey.  Their  ser* 
vants  and  baggage  went  by  the  way  of  Harwich ; 
but  the  Prince  and  Princess  by  the  Canterbury  road^ 
where  they  were  to  stay  till  the  wind  was  Mr,  and 
the  yacht  ready  to  sail  with  them.  Being  arrived  at 
Canterbury,  th^  repaired  to  an  ilin ;  and,  no  good 
care  being  taken  in  their  haste  to  separate  what  was 
needfid  for  their  journey,  they  came  very  meanly 
provided  tMther.  M.  Bentinck,  who  attended  them, 
endeavoured  to  borrow  ^ome  plate  and  money  of  the 
Corporation  for  their  accommodation;  but,  upon 
grave  deliberation,  the  Mayor  and  Body  proved  to  be 
really  idfraid  to  lend  them  either.    Dr.  Tillotson,  Dean 


the  rest  of  his  dissenting  brethren ;  but,  the  High-Church  Pre- 
lates refusing  to  assent  to  many  particulars  in  it,  the  negotiatiofi 
was  speedily  Ikofcen  oSi 
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of  Canterbuiy,  at  that  time  in  residence  there,  hear- 
ing of  this,  immediately  got  together  all  his  own 
{date  and  other  that  he  borrowed,  together  with  a 
good  number  of  guineas  and  all  other  necessaries  for 
them,  and  went  directly  to  the  inn  to  M.  Bentinck, 
a|id  offered  him  all  that  he  had  got;  and  withal 
complained  that  *  they  did  not  come  to  the  Deanery, 
where  the  Royai  Family  used  to  lodge,'  and  heartily 
invited  them  still  to  go  thither,  wh«:e  they  might  be 
sure  of  a  better  accommodation.  This  last  they  de- 
clined; but  the  money,  plate,  and  the  rest  were 
highly  acceptable  to  them.  Upon  this,  the  Dean  was 
carried  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  and  Princess,  and 
his  great  interest  soon  brought  others  to '  attend  upon 
them.  By  this  lucky  accident,  he  began  that  ac- 
quaintance and  correspondence  with  the  Prince 
and  M .  Bentinck,  which  increased  yearly  till  the 
Revolution;  when  Bentinck  had  great  occasion  for 
him  and  his  Mends  on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  the 
JPrince  himself,  when  he  came  to  the  Crown.  And 
this  was  the  true  secret  ground,  on  which  the  Bishop 
of  London  (whose  qualities,  and  services,  seemed 
to  entitle  him  without  a  rival  to  the  archbishopric) 
was  yet  set  aside,  and  Dr.  Tillotson  advanced  over 
his  head."  But  this  account  of  the  ground  of  Tillot- 
son's  promotion  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  and 
is  in  itself  highly  improbable. 

The  high  esteem,  which  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  had\  for  Tillotson, 
induced  him  to  bequeath  to  him  the  care  of  his 
manuscripts.  And  not  long  before  his  death,  which 
happened  May  4,  1677,  having  given  him  permis- 
sion to  print  his  *  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,' 
it  was  published  in  1680  with  a  preface,  in  which  the 
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Editor 'observes,  that  '^whoever  shall  carefiiUy'pcanise 
that  di^ourse  will  find,  that  this  pmnt  (upon  whkh, 
BeUarmine  has  the  confidence  to  say,  ^  the  whole  of 
Christianity  depends')  is  not  only  an  indefensible, 
but  an  impudent  cause,  as  ever  was  undertaken  by 
learned  pens:  and  nothing,  he  adds,  could  have 
kept  it  so  long  from  being  ridiculous  in  the  judgement 
of  mankind,  but  it's  being  so  strongly  supported  By 
a  worldly  interest.  For  there  is  not  one  tolerable 
argument  for  it,  and  there  are  a  thousand  invindUe 
reasons  against  it."  To  this  Tract  he  added  another 
by  Dr.  Barrow,  concerning  *  the  Unity  of  the  Church,' 
whiA  the  Doctor  so  explams,  as  totally  to  take  away 
the  necessity  of  a  visible  head.  "  This  preservation 
of  unity,"  says  Tillotson,  ^*  is  the  oiily  specious, '  but 
y^t  a  very  remote,  pretence  for  the  Pope's  Supremacy: 
for  if  a  visible  monarch  of  the  Church  were  granted 
necessary,'  many  things  must  be  supposed  (which 
neither  yet  are,  nor  ever  can  be,  proved)  to :  make 
the  Bishop  of  Rotne  the  man." 

By  the  sudden  death  of  his  second  brother,  Mr. 
Joshua  Tillotson,  through  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel  in  1678,  he  was  deeply  aflTected. 

The  discovery  of  the  Popish  Plot,  in  the  couifse  of 
the  same  year,  gave  considerable  alarm  to  the  par- 
liament. The  Dean,  being  appointed' to  preach  before 
the  House  *  of  Commons  on  the  fifth  of-  November, 
selected  for  his  text  Luke  ix.  55,  56.  His  discourse 
was  intended  to  show,  that  ^  a  reveng;eful  aiid  cruel 
sjpirit  is  directly  contrary  to  the  temper  of  the  Gos- 
pel,^ and  not  to  be  excused  upon  any  pretence  of  zeal 
for  God  and  Religion.'  In  the  conclusion,  he  applied 
his  doctrine  to  the  occasion  of  the  day,  by  exposing 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome» 


« 

pMrtmdaiigr  in  the  Goiipowdef'  Fht^  the  «^iitiiCM  ^d 
which  (as  appeared  by  the  origitial  papdrs  ti»dlettei» 
6f  Sir  Svward  I^by,  thm  in  his  hands)  tam^AcsHf 
€xpx«8sed  thesr  concern  for  iH^s  21  sucoess. 

Not  long  afterward,  he  had  an  oi^Knttunity  ti  im^ 
pforing  these  condcfarations  concerning  t^  tendenej 
af  Fqiery,  to  the  4Msengaging  ^  a  yoimg  nobleman 
«f  great  parts  from  <he  profeseden  of  it.  This  wai 
Charles  Itlari  of  Shrewsdbury,  who  haTing  tidsien  svftise- 
^jfMendy  a  4x»Miderable  pert  in  the  Revoluticm,  wan 
eMated  a  Daioeby  King  WilKarn^  and  appoint^  Secre* 
tary  of  State.  He  attmded]>r.Tiliot6on,liftr  the  first 
time>  at  the  publio  wonsh^>  ia  lincoln'^B  Inn  Chapd,  oa 
Sunday  May  4>  1679-  The  Dean's  concern  tot  tibe 
Sari  induced  him  afterward^  ij^xm  learning  that  lud 
Loidsfaip  waa  engaged  in  a  conversation  which  ndglit 
prowe  dangerous  to  his  virtne  as  wdl  as  his  character, 
to  write  to  ham  the  fJkming  nervous  md  pathetic 
lettct: 

*  It  was  a  g^eat  satasfeclaoii  to  me  to  be  any  ways 
instrumental  in  the  gaining  your  LordsAlp  to  our 
i«l%ion,  wld(5h  I  am  really  persuaded  to  be  the 
trath.  But  I  am,  and  always  was  moi^  conc^Bmed^ 
that  your  Lottydp  woidd  coatiMie  a  ^rktuous  and 
gdod  man,  than  become  a  PtMestant ;  being  assured, 
t^ai  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  roetfs  understanding 
will  find  a  much  ea^er  forgiveness  with  God,  than 
the  faults  of  the  wifl.  I  remember,  tliat  your  Lord* 
chip  once  told  me,  that  you  would  endeav^oar  to 
Justify  the  lancerity  &f  your  clmnge  by  a  consden-* 
tious  regard  to  all  ether  parts  and  actions  <^  your 
ISfe.    I  am  9ure  you  cannot  most  efiedualiy  eondenm 
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^i|r  ja$m  aet,  than  b^  bemg  a  worse  mail  after  your 
p]Bs£BBmm  to  Jiave  embraced  a  better  rdigioiii  I  wifl 
cetatainfy  be  one  of  the  last  to  beltere  any  thkij^  of 
your  Lordship,  that  is  not  ^ood;  but  I  always  feai^ed, 
I  aboiild  be  one  of  the  first  that  should  hear  it  The 
time  I  last  waited  upon  your  Lordahip,  I  had  heard 
aomethiiig,  that  afflicted  me  very  sensibly;  but  t 
hoped  k  was  not  true,  and  was  therefore  loath  to 
tmdble  your  Lcnrdsbip  about  it.  But  having  heard 
the  same  from  those,  who  I  believe  bear  no  ill  wijl 
to  your  Lordship^  I  now  think  it  my  duty  to  ac- 
4|uauit  you  with  it.  To  i^eak  plainly,  I  have  hemL 
tdd,  that  your  Lordship  is  of  late  fallen  into  a  con^ 
vetaatum  dangerous  both  to  your  reputirtion  aad 
virtue,  two  of  the  tenderest  and  dearest  things  in 
die  woiid.  I  believe  your  Londship  to  have  a  g]»4t 
command  and  conduct  of  yourself;  fwt  I  am  very 
sensible  of  human  frailty,  and  oi  the  dangerous  temp^ 
lotions  to  which  youth  is  exposed  in  this  dUsohite 
age.  Therefiire,  I  earnestly  beseech  your  Loidship 
to  amsider,  beside  the  high  provocation  of  Almighty 
God  and  the  hazard  of  your  soul,  whenever  you  ea^ 
gage  in  a  bad  course,  what  a  Uemish  you  will  biing 
upon  a  fidr  and  unspotted  reputation ;  what  uneasi* 
ness  and  trouble  you  wiU  create  to  youradf  from  the 
UBirefR  reflexions  of  a  guilty  consdenoe;  and  how 
great  a  vidence  you  wfll  oflfer  to  your  good  principlds^ 
your  nature^  your  educatioB,  and  to  a  mind  the  best 
made  &(t  virtuous  and  worthy  things.  And  do  not 
imi^iine,  you  can  stop  wh^  you  please.  Experience 
shows  us  the  contrary,  axid  that  notiiing  is  mare 
vain,  than  for  men  to  think  thef  can  set  bounds  to 
t^mselves  in  any  thing  that  is  bad.  I  hope  m  God 
no  temptatum  has  yet  prevailed  on  your  Loidship,  so 
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&r  as  to  be  guilty  of  any  loose  act.  If  it  has»  vas 
you  love  your  soul,  let  it  not  proceed  to  a  habit. 
The  retreat  is  yet  easy  and  open,  but  will  every  day 
become  more  di£Sycult  and  obstructejd.  .  God  is  so 
merciful,  that  upon  your .  repentance  and  resolution 
of  amendment .  he  is  not  only  ready  to  forgive  what 
is  past,.btit  to  assist  us  by  his  grace  to  do  better  for 
the  future.  But  I  need  not  enforce,  these  consider- 
ations  upon  a  mind  so  capable  of,  and  easy,  to  receive 
good  counsel. 

^  I  shall  only  desire  your  Lordship  to  think,  again 
and  again,  how  great  a  point  of  wisdom  it  is  in .  all 
our  actions  to  consult  the  peace  of  our  minds,  ,and 
to  have  no  quarrel  with  the  constant  and  inseparable 
companion  of  our  lives.  If  others  displease,  we: may 
quit  their  company  ;^but  he,  that  is  displeased  with 
hims^> .  is  unavoidably  unhappy,  because  he  has  no 
way  to  get  rid  of  himself. 

*  My  Lord,  for  God's  sake  and  your  own^  think 
of  being  happy,  and  resolve,  by  all  means  to  save 
yourself  from,  this  untoward  generation.  ^  Detemune 
rather  upon  a  speedy  change  of  your  condition,  than 
to  gratify  the  inclinations  of  your  youth  in  any  thing 
but  what  is  lawM  and  honourable;,  and  let  me  have 
the  satisfaction  to  be  assured  from  your  Lordship, 
either  that  there  has  been  no  ground  for  this  repwt, 
or  that  there  shall  be  none  for  the  future;  which 
win  be  the  welcomest  news  to  me  in  the  world.  I 
have  only  to  beg  of  your  LordsWp  to  believe,  that  I 
have  not  done  this  to  satisfy  the  formality  of  my  pro- 
fession, but  that  it  proceeds  from  the  truest  affection 
and  good  will,  that  one  man  can  possibly  bear  to 
another.  I  pray  God  every  day  for  your  Lordship 
Vffiih  the  same  constancy  and  fervor  as  for  mysdf. 
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do  most  earnestly  beg,  that  this  counsel  may  be 
acceptable  and  effectual* 

"  I  am,  &a'' 

The  death  of  WUmot  Earl  of  Rochester  at  Wood- 
stock Park  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1680,  preceded  by  a 
repentance  equally  remarkable  with  the  unexampled 
profligacy  of  his  conduct  and  his  principles,*  givmg 
occasion  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Dean  began 
his  answer  to  it  in  these  words :  **  Could  I  have  found 
any  thing  in  myself  to  have  justified  your  kind  opinion 
of  me,  I  might  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  have 
let  a  copy  of  your  letter  slip  abroad,  under  pretence 
of  publijshing  my  Lord  of  Rochester's  repentance.  I 
am  sorry  that  an  example,  which  might  have  been 
of  so  much  use  and  advantage  to  the  world,  is  scr 
soon  taken  from  us.  But  God  had  pity  on  him,  and 
would  not  venture  him  again  in  midi  drcumstances 
of  temptation  as  were,  perhaps,  too  hard  for  human 
frailty."  The  case  of  his  Lordship  made  a  deep  im^ 
pression  upon  a  mind  habituated  so  much  to  reflexion; 
and  he  entered  into  his  common-place  book,f  in  short- 
hand, the  following  thoughts  upon  the  occasion : 

*  Beside  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  aaotfaer  instance 
is  recorded  of  a  Right  Honourable  contemner  of  Christianity^ 
James  Ley  Earl  of  Marlborough ;  who  was  brought,  even  in  full 
health,  to  a  different  sense  of  things  upon  real  conviction,  some 
time  before  he  fell  in  the  sea-fight,  at  Southwold  Bay  in  1665« 
He  addressed  several  letters  to  his  friends,  whom  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  misled  by  his  ill  example,  urging  them  tP^ 
*  return  to  virtue  and  religion.' 

f  This  was  his  usual  custom.  In  the  same  book,  under  the, 
date  of  August  12, 1682,  occur  the  following  remark»  upon 

"  Pbater. 

Otkw.  that  heared,  Sfc. 
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Oct  1,  liwa 
Mt  Lobd  of  Roqhbsteb^ 

The  omnipoleiicy'  of  God's  grace  can  easily  change 
any  man,  by  letting  in  light  into  his  mind,  and 

Pr.  Wilkins'  Natural  Religion,  Sermons  and  Gift,  SfQ, 

Dr.  Barrow  and  Dr*  Bright. 

Xenophon*8  Instit.  Seneca.  Tally. 

No  precept  of  prayer  in  the  lai¥  of  Motes. 

Prar^er  ia  t\e  moal  natarfll  mean  of  rtlij^n^  which  the  nwid 
^f  God  and  Sacnimenta  are  of. 

Prayer  is  the  most  spiritual  mean  of  religion,  because  it  is 
Immediate  converse  with  God. 

Prayer  is  that  which  sanctifies  all  other  means,  and  mdk^ 
tfaosf  eftetud. 

Prayer  is  »  natural  mean  to  work  ttose  good  diiEqpositiima  in 
us  we  pray  for,  as  well  as  a  supernatural  mean. 

Prayer  of  all  the  means  of  religion  hath  most  of  the  es^m 
ft  exercises  our  dependence  trpon  God,  our  adoration  and  praise 
<f  kim,  and  our  charity  to  nfen. 

Someof  themeta»ofreligiea  are  hire  obA  dty  meanst  bat 
this  cornea  near  the  end,  and  is  a  good  degree  of  it« 

That  part,  which  consists  in  prailse  and  thanksgiving,,  will  be 
great  work  to  all  etermty.'^ 

Other  Memoranda* 

**  June  7, 1692.  That  last  night  at  twelve,  being  in  greitt 
perplexity  for  the  King  (now  in  great  danger,  if  there  be  an 
engagement)  I  lay  waking  from  that  time  till  five  in  the  mom* 
ing,  and  did  sdemnly  make  these  following  resolutions,  which 
I  earnestly  beg  of  Almighty  God  the  grace  and  power  to  make 
gidod,  and  did  iikewtie  resolve  to  read  them  over  every  morning  t 

1.  Nbt  to  betmgry  with,  any  body  upon  any  occasion,  because 
aft  anger  is  foofish)  and  a  short  fit  of  madness ;  betrays  us  to 
gi^t  indecencies ;  and,  whereas  it  is  intended  to  hurt  others^ 
th\e  edge  of  it  turns  upon  ourselves.  We  always  repent  of  it, 
and  are  at  least  more  angry  at  durselves  than  by  being  aagcy  at 
others. 

2.  Kot  to  be  peevish  and  discontented  2  this  drgues  little* 
ness  and  infirmity  of  mind. 

8.  Not  to  trouble  the  Queen  any  more  wiih^  lay  troubles. 
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imvmg  in  9ttMg  wnvktm^  iMo  1m  wmAmm. 
Thrgvmtest  aad  mort  eba^Kite  skMs^  He  Aat  made 
tibmi  bow  Mrilj  caan  Iwi  tura  tkBOi^  «faf  <<  the  fetfitrNi 
of  hings  a*  tte  lir^rs  0(  npfrter,"  viiic^  foUew  the 
diatiMl  tint  IS  mtAt99t^bmxu 

A»r  cbEanfit  neouragwg  «aeii§^  to  \mp  aajr  MOi 
from  4mfek^  but  boI  strong  «i(m|^  Ixi  ImmA  am 
aJwutiMte  piedestinatjonr  af  aK  vfM^a,. 

If  this  gregt  gi^ecd  mid  kadiv  wi9  s^  €fle%  coih- 
qpiered,  and  yielded  iq^  InMdf  a  willJBg  eaptive  to 
the  glace  of  Gcd. 

Bad  mem  Btm  infidels  se  defendendo.  When  the 
BMaetSkm  Wfrnr  hists  is  gone»  the  ot^ections  against 
JtiigiiEWfc  banish  cf  themselves. 

Choose  you  and  ♦  ♦. 

The  greatest  instance  any  age  hath  afforded,  not 
ibr  his  own  sake»  as  St.  Paul  was  not,  who  yet  wa9 
no  enemy  to  God  and  rdigion  but  bj  miatalte.  I 
cannot  think,  but  that  it  waa^  Jsrtenied  ioir  some 
greater  good  to  others. 

If  reputatioiK^  cr  pfeasmre^  or  safety,  or  vhrtue,  or 
eveabaifiaess  itself  have  any  *  \  reSgion  hath  dt 
•c«?  ♦  ♦inft. 

4.  Whenerer  I  see  any  enror  or  infinnity  is  myself,  instead 
•f  inteadisg  to  mend  it,  to  resolve  upon  it  presently  and  efibc- 
tuaBy. 

5.  Not  to  disturb  the  Queen  on  the  Lord^s  day ;  or,  if  1  speak 
to  her,  to  speak  only  on  matter^  of  religion. 

6.  To^  1186  all  gentleness  tovard  all  iQe%  m  ^  raeckaesa  ii^ 
itrf»cting  those  that  <^ose  themseWes.'* 

7.  Nerer  to  mention  any  thing  said  by  me  to  the  King:  or 
Queen,  or  by  them  to  me;  but  to  thank  God  every  day  for  the 
great  blessing  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  for  their  adminAfe 

•Bumipie.^ 
a  1^  read  eveiy  morning  before  I  go  to  prajper.'' 
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•  Atheism  and  in^elity  do  not  bind  up  thesenseg 
of  men  strongly  enough,  but  they  may.  be  awakened 
by  the  apprehension  of  death,  or  some  great  calamity 
coming^  upon  thenu  A  false  religion,  if  a  man  be 
sincere  in  it,  will  bear  up  a  man's  spirits  against  tor- 
ments and  death,  because  eveiy  man's  conscience  is 
a  kind  of  God  to  him ;  and  the  strongest  opiates  in 
the  world  are,  enthusiasm  and  Popery..  These  may 
lock  up  men's  senses  beyond  the  power  of  truth  to  ' 
awaken  them ;  as  we  see  in  the  murtherers  of  our  late 
Sovereign,  and  in  our  present  Romish  conspiratoi-s.' 

In  the  November  of  the  same  year,  the  Commons 
with  a  view  of  guarding  the  nation  from  the  return 
of  Popery,  passed  a  bill  for  excluding  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  succession ;  but  it  was  thrown  out  in 
the  Upper  House  on  the  second  reading,  by  a  majo-^ 
rity  of  thirty  votes,  of  which  eight  were  Bishops. 
IJpon  this,  the  clergy  in  and  about  the  city  of  Lon- 
don presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  King  for 
nqt  agreeing  to  the  bill,  which  Dr.  TiUotson  however 
refused  tQ  sigD. 

In  1681,  died  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gouge,  upon  whom 
the  Dean  preached  a  funeral  sermon;  commend- 
ing him,  more  especially  for  that  **  he  procured 
the  *  Church-Catechism,'  the  *  Practice  of  Piety/ 
and  tjiat  best  of  books  the  *  Whole  Duty  of  Man/ 
beside  several  other  pious  and  useful  treatises  to 
be  translated  into  the  Welsh  tongue,  and  great  num- 
bers of  them  to  be  printed  and  sent  down  to  the 
chief  towns  in  Wales,  to  be  sold  at  easy  rates  to 
those  that  were  able  to  buy  them,  and  to  be  freely 
given  to  those  that  were  not."  To  these,  also,  the 
same  pious  character  added  an -impression  (to  the 
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tiumber  of  eight  thousand  copies)  of  the  Bible,  and. 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  df  England,  in  the  same  lan- 
^age.  This,  his  moderate  circumstances  could  never 
fair^e  enabled  him  to  accomplish,  without  the  boun- 
tiful coroperation  of  numerous  contributors,  among 
ivhom  Dr*  Tillotson  subscribed  50/. 

In  1682,  the  Dean  gave  the  public  from  the 
manuscripts  of  Bishop  Wilkins  a  volume  containing 
fifteen  sermons,  and  pre£Eiced  with  a  vindicatiooi  a£ 
that  Prelate's  character  against  the  reflexions  cast 
upon  it  in  the  '  Historia  et  Antiquitates  Univer* 
sitatis  OiVoniensis,'  inserted  probably  by  Dr.  Fell,^ 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  under 
whose  patronage  that  book  was  published  in  I674r. 
^  It  had  beai  often  no  smaU  wonder  to  him  (he  re- 
marks) whence  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  so  great 
a  man  and  so  great  a  lover  of  mankind,  who  had 
the  inclination,  the  skill,  and  the  opportunity  to 
oblige  so  very  many,  and  was  so  highly  valued  and 
j^verenced  by  all  who  knew  him,  should  yet  have 
the  hard  fate  to  fall  under  the  heavy  displeasure  of 
those  who  knew  him  not ;  and  that  he,  who  never 
did  any  thing  to  make  himself  one  personal  enemy, 
should  have  the  ill  fortune  to  have  so  many/  **  I 
think  (adds  he)  I  may  truly  say,  that  there  are  or 
have  been  very  few  in  this  age  and  nation  so  well 

*  That  this  dignitary,  though  an  eminent  encourager  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  exemplary  conduct  in- his  episcopal  character,  from 
a  sense  perhaps  of  his  own  sufferings  before  the  Restoration 
was  not  incapable  of  excesses  in  cases  of  party,  is  evident  from 
the  letters,  which  passed  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land Secretary  of  State  in  1684,  relative  to  the  expulsion  o^ 
Locke  from  his  studentship  of  Christ  Church, 
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known,  and  so  greatly  esteemed  and  fiE^roured,  first 
1^  a  judicious  Prince,  and  then  bjr  so  many  persons 
ei  faig^  rank  and  quality  imd  of  singular  worth  and 
eminaicy  in  all  the  learned  professions,  as  our  autiior 
was.  And  this  surely  cannot  be  denied  him,  it  is  so 
well  known  to  many  worthy  persons  yet  living,  and 
hath  been  so  often  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies, 
that  in  tlie  iate  ttn^s  of  confui^on  almost  idl  that 
was  kept  up  of  mgenuity  and  learning,  of  good 
imler  and  government,  in  the  Univerdty  of  Oxford 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  prudent  conduct  and  en- 
couragement."' 

The  detection  of  the  Rye-House  Plot  in  ItfSS 
opened  a  very  melancholy  scene,  in  whidi  the  Dean 
largely  participated  on  account  both  of  his  Mend- 
ships  and  his  an^pety  for  the  public  good.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  his  solicitude  was  the  excd> 
lent  Lord  Russell.* 

Upon  the  condemnation  of  that  ndbleman  Dr.  'Inl* 
lotaBon  and  Dr.  Burnet  were  sent  for  by  his  Lordship, 
and  •  continued  their  att^lance  upon  him  till  his 
death;  the  day  before  which,  the  £armer  delivered 


*'■  With  Lady  Rossell  the  Dean  cuhivated  a  friendship  in  fre- 
^ent  correspondence,  for  9  long  period  after  her  iHiutrious 
husband's  death.  '  It  was  at  last  interrupted,  on  her  part,  by  a 
disorder  in  her  eyes,  increasing  to  such  a  degree  as  in  1694;  to 
require  couching.  Upon  this  occasion,  his  Grace  drew  up  a 
prayer  ttiro  days  aflerwardf  in  which  he  touched  on  the  loss  of 
her  huiibandy  **  whom  thy  holy  and  righteous  proyidence  (says 
he)  has  permitted,  under  a  colour  of  km  and  justice^  to  be  unjustly 
cut  Gffjrom  the  land  of  the  living:*^  but  over  these  latter  words, 
lifter  the  first  writing,  he  drew  a  Ime,  as  intending  to  erase 
€hetn ;  probably  from  a  reflexion  that  thiey  might  be  too  strongs 
or  less  suitable  to  a  prayer. 
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id  him  aletter,*  entreating  him  to  make  a  dedam^ 
tion  agaiaiA  the  lawfulness  of  resostance.     Fiom  the 

*  This  letter^  which  was  a  few  days  afterward  (contrary  to 
the  writer's  inclination)  published  to  the  world)  was  as  follows : 

*  My  Lord, 

*  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see  your  Lordship  this  morning  ia 
that  calm  and  devout  temper,  at  receiving  the  sacrament.  But 
peace  of  mind,  unless  it  be  well  grounded,  will  avail  little.  And 
because  transient  discourse  many  times  hath  little  effect  for  want 
pf  lime  to  weigh  and  consider  it,  therefore  in  tender  compassion 
of  your  Lordship's  case,  and  from  all  the  good  will  that  on^ 
man  can  bear  to  another,  I  do  humbly  offer  to  your  Lordship's 
deliberate  thoughts  these  following  considerations  concerning 
the  points  of  resistance  if  our  religion  and  rights  should  be  in* 
vaded  (as  your  Lordship  puts  the  case)  concerning  which  I  un- 
derstood by  Dr.  Burnet  that  your  Lordship  had  once  received 
satisfaction,  and  am  sorry  to  find  a  change  : 

*  First,  that  the  Christian  religion  doth  pjainly  forbid  the  re- 
sistance of  authority. 

*  Secondly,  that  though  our  religion  be  established  by  law 
(Hhich  your  Lordship  argues,  as  a  difference  between  our.  case 
and  that  of  the  primitive  Christians)  yet  in  the  same  law  which 
establishes  our*  religion  it  is  dechtred,  it  is  not  lawful  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever  to  take  up  arms,  &c.  Beside  that,  there 
is  A  particular  law  declaring  the  power  of  the  militia  to  be  solely 
in  the  King:  and  this  ties  the  hands  of  subjects,  though  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  general  rules  of  Scripture  had  left  us  at 
i%erty,  which  I  believe  they  do  not,  because  the  government 
vad  peace  of  human  society  could  not  well  subsist  upon  these 
terms. 

«  Thirdly,  your  Lordship's  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  declared 
doctrine  of  all  Protestant  Churches.  And  though  some  parti- 
cular persons  have  thought  otherwise,  yet  they  have  been  con- 
tradicted herein,  and  condemned  foK  it  by  the  generality  of 
Protestants.  And  I  beg  of  your  Lordship  to  consider,  how  it 
will  agree  with  an  avowed  assertion  of  the  Plrolestant  Religion  to 
go  contrary  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Protestants. 

*  My  end  in  this  is,  to  convince  your  Locdship  that  you  are  i? 
A  very  great  and  dangerous  mistaken  and  beioij^  so  convinced, 
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^snme  source  originated  the  expressions,   which  he 
used  in  praying  with  his  Lordship  upon  the  -scaffold : 


that,  which  before  was  a  sin  of  ignorance,  will  appear  of  a  much 
more  heinous  nature  (as,  in  truth,  it  is)  and  call  for  a  very  parti* 
cular  and  deep  repentance ;  which  if  your  Lordship  sincerely 
exercise,  upon  the  sight  of  your  error,  by  a  penitent  acknow- 
ledgement of  it  to  God  and  men,  you  will  not  only  obtain  for- 
giveness of  God,  but  prevent  a  mighty  scandal  to  the  Reformed 
Beligion. 

'  '  I  am  very  loth  to  give  your  Lordship  any  disquiet  in  the 
^distress  you  are  in,  which  I  commiserate  from  my  heart ;  but 
am  much  more  concerned,  that  you  do  not  leave  the  world  in  a 
delusion  and  false  peace,  to  the  hinderance  of  your  eternal 
happiness. 

'  I  heartOy  pray  for  you,  and  beseech  your  Lordship  to  be- 
lieve, that  I  am  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  compassion  m 
the  world, 

*  My  Lord, 

*  Your  Lordship's  most 

*  faithful  and  afflicted  servant,    jt 
«  July  20,  1683.  «  John  TillotsonT 

The  King  wondering  what' could  be  said  in  reply  to  this  letter^ 
the  Dean  imparted  to  his  Majesty  Lord  Russell's  opinion,  that 
f  circumstances  might  arise  in'  which  it  would  be  lawful  to  re- 
sist;' and  added,  as  his  own,  that  *  it  was  not  impossible  to 
find  out  a  case  of  exception,  though  he  would  not  presently 
pretend  to  specify  it.'  The  Duke  of  York,  with  some  warmth, 
urged  him  to  name  the  case,  to  which  he  alluded ;  and  not  being 
satisfied,  Charles  mildly  observed,  *^  Brother,  the  Dean  speaks 
like  an  honest  man :  press  him  no  farther."  After  which  he  in- 
formed his  Majesty,  that  Lord  Russell  had  declared  *  the  King 
had. never  done  any  thing  to  justify  rebellion  against  him :  that 
he  bad  never  any  such  thought  himself;  and  had  kept  company 
with  those  unhappy  men^  merely  to  preserve  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth from  being  seduoed  by  them  into  any  rash  undertaking.' 
Being  then,  asked,  *  Why  his  Lordship  did  not  discover  their 
^eaign  to  the  King?  'he  answered,  *  Because  he  could  not  ^be- 
tray, bis  friends,  nor  turn  informer  against  thern^  while  he  taw 
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*'  Grant  that  all  we,  who  survive,  by  this  and  other 
instances  of  thy  providence  may  learn  our  duty  to 
God  and  the  Bang!"  And  this  prayer  and  letter 
were  considered  by  the  court  (however  erroneously)  as 
conferring  such  a  sanction  upon  then*  favourite  doc- 
trines, that  ]\fr.  Roger  L'Estrange  was  directed  to 
insert  copies  of  them  in  his  '  Considerations  upon  a 
Printed  Sheet,  entitled,  The  Speech  of  the  late  Lord 
Kussell  to  the  Sheriffs ; '  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  Dean's  pious  and  friendly  visits,  and  com^ 
mends  him  for  ^^  having  discharged  himself  from^ 
first  to  last  in  all  the  parts  of  a  churchman  and  of  a 


there  was  no  danger :  but  if  things  had  come  to  a  crisis,  he 
would  have  forwarded  intelligence  of  their  projects  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  in  case  of  violence  he  would  himself  have  been  ready 
to  oppose  them  with  his  sword  in  hand/  RusselPs  firmness 
in  refusing  the  only  means  of  purchasing  his  life  from  an  ex-, 
^erated  courts  by  the  least  retractation  of  an  opinion  of 
which  his  conscience  was  thoroughly  persuaded,  is  thh  strongest 
proof  of  that  integrity  and  virtue,  which  gave  him  so  much 
weight  and  influence  in  his  own  time,  and  have  endeared  him 
to  posterity,  being  (as  Sir  William  Temple,  no  enemy  to  the 
prerogative,  acknowledges)  **  a  person  in  general  repute  of  aa 
honest  worthy  gentleman,  without  tricks  or  private  ambition.'* 
Dr.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  his  ^  True  Account  and 
Deckoration  of  that  Horrid  Conspiracy  against  Charles  II.'  by 
whose  order  it  was  written,  though  pot  published  till  under  his 
successor,  has  indeed  described  his  Lordship,  **  as  a  person 
carried  away  beyond  his  duty  and  allegiance  into  this  traiterous 
enterprise  by  a  vain  air  of  popularity,  and  a  wild  suspicion  of 
losing  a  great  estate  by  an  imaginary  **  return  of  poppry.'?  But 
this  very  writer  declared  afterward,  in  his  Second  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  dated  March  06,  1689,  that  ^  he  lamented  his 
Lordship's  fall,  after  he  was  fully  convmced  by  discourse  ifith 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury  of  his  great  probity  md  constant  ab- 
bi^rrence  <rf  falsehood,' 
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fiiend."  Tillotson,  subsequently,  acquired  more  con^ 
sistent  principles  in  politics. 

In  1685,  he  gave  an  exemplary  proof  of  liis  truly 
Christian  temper.  When  the  persecuticm  against 
the  French  Hugonots  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantz  became  so  intolerant,  that  thousands  of 
families  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Protestant  states  d 
Europe,  many  of  them  came  over  to  England,  and 
were  encouraged  by  the  Dean  to  settle  at  Canter* 
bury,  where  they  amply  repaid  their  protectors  by 
establiishing  among  them  the  silk-Weaving  manufac- 
tory. The  King  having  •  granted  Iniefs  to  collect 
alms  for  their  relief,  Tillotson  exerted  himself  in 
procuring  contributions  from  his  friends ;  and  when 
Dr.  Beveridge,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  <^  his  cathe- 
dral,  refused  to  read  the  papers,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  rubric,  he  nobly  rebuked  him  with  **  Docftor^ 
Doctor,  charity  is  above  rubrics." 

In  1683,  he  published  the  Wioarks  of  Dr.  Isaaib 
Barrow ;  and,  the  year  following,  those  of  his  excd- 
lent  friend,  Mr.  Hezddah  Burton. 

Not  long  afterward,  he  was  seized  vrtth  a  border  of 
the  apoplectic  kind.  Under  the  impressions  of  this 
melancholy  stroke,  and  the  loss  of  his  daughter  which 
had  immediately  preceded  it,  he  was  summoned  to 
administer  consolation  to  an  intimate  friend,  JMbr. 
Nicholas  Huiit  of  Canterbury,  lingering  tutder  tl^e 
effects  of  an  incurable  cancer.  This  he  did^  in  the 
following  letter : 

^  Sir,  *  Edmonton,  Jan.  16,  1668. 

*  1  am  sorry  to  understand  by  Mr*  Janeway's  letter 
to  my  son,  that  your  distemper  gn>ws  upon  you,  and 
1 
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tiiat  you  seem  to  decline  so  fast.  I  am  very  sensibte, 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  give  advice  against  tronUe 
in  the  case  of  another,  than  to  take  it  in  our  own. 

*  It  hath  pleased  God  to  exercise  me  of  late  with 
a  very  sore  trial  in  the  loss  of  my  dear  and  only 
diild,  in  which  I  do  perfectly  submit  to  his  good 
|deasore,  firndy  bdieving  that  he  always  does  that 
which  is  best  And  yet,  though  reason  be  satisfied, 
our  passion  is  not  so  soon  appeased ;  and,  when  nature 
has  received  a  wound,  time  must  be  allowed  for  the 
healing  of  it.  Since  that,  God  hath  thought  fit  to 
give  me  a  nearer  sununons,  and  a  closer  warning  of 
my  own  mortality,  in  the  danger  of  an  apoplexy ; 
which  yet,  I  thmk  God  for  it,  bath  occasioned  no 
very  melancholy  reflexions.  But  this,  perhi^,  is 
nKNre  owing  to  natural  temper,  timn  philosophy  and 
wise  consideration. 

*  Your  case  I  know  is  very  different,  who  are  of 
a  temper  naturally  melancholy,  and  under  a  distem*- 
per  apt  to  increase  it ;  for  both  which,  great  allow- 
ances ought  to  be  made.  And,  yet  methinks,  both 
reason  and  region  do  offer  us  considerations  of  that 
solidity  and  strength,  as  may  very  well  support  our 
spirits  under  all  frailties  and  infirmities  of  the  flesh ; 
auch  as  these : 

*  That  God  is  perfect  love  and  goodness ;  that  we 
are  not  only  his  creatures,  but  his  children,  and  as 
dear  to  him  as  to  ourselves ;  that  he  does  not  afflict 
willingly,  or  grieve,  the  children  of  men ;  and  that  afl 
evils  and  afflictions,  which  befal  us,  ^ixe  intended  for 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  greater  evils  of  sin  imd 
punishment;  and  therefore  we  ought  not  oidy  to 
submit  to  them  with  patience,  as  being  deserv^  by 
:11s,  but  to  xeceive  them  with  thankfiilness^  as  beii^ 
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designed  by  him  to  dd  us  .that  ^ood,  and  to  bring  ni 
to  thai  sense  of  him  and  ourselves,  which  nothing 
else  perhaps  would  have  done :  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  but  short  and  light,  com- 
pared with  that  extreme  and  endless  misery,  whicli 
ive  have  deserved,  and  with  that  *^  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory  '*  which  we  hope  for  in  the 
other  world :  that,  if  we  be  careful  to  make  the  best 
^  preparations  for  death  and  eternity,  whatever  brings 
Us '  nearer  to  our  end  brings  us  nearer  to  our  happi- 
nfess;  and  how  rugged  soever  the  way  be,  the  com* 
fort  is,  that  it  leads  us  to  our  Father's  House,  where 
we  shall  want  nothing  that  we  can  wish.  When 
we  labour  under  a  dangerous  distemper  which 
threatens  our  life,  what  would  we  not  be  content  to 
bear,  in  order  to  a  perfect  recovery,  cotild  we  but  be 
assured  of  it  ?  And  should  we  not  be  willing  to  en*^ 
dure  much  more,  in  order  to  perfect  happiness  and 
that  eternal  life  which  God,  that  **  cannot  lie,"  hath 
promised  ?  Nature,  I  know,  is  fond  of  hfe,  and  apt 
to  be  still^  lingering  iafter  a  long  continuance  here. 
And  yet  a  long  life,  with  the  usual  burthens  and  in* 
firmities  of  it,  is  seldom  desirable*  It  is  but  the 
;same  thing  over  again,  or  worse;  so  many  more 
nights  and  days,  summers  and  winters,  a  repetition 
of  the  same  pleasures,  but  with  less  pleasure  and 
relish  every  day ;  a  return  of  the  same  or  greater 
pain  and  trouble,  but  with  less  strength  and  patience 
to  bear  them. 

*  These  and  the  like  considerations  I  use  to  enters 
iain  myself  withal,  not '  only  with  contentment  but 
comfort,  though  with  great  inequality  of  temper  at 
several  times,  and  with  much  mixture  of  human 
fmbiest  .which,  will. always  $tlck  to  us  while  ^e 
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are  in  this  world  However,  by  these  kinds  of 
thoughts  death  will  become  more  familiar  to  us,  and 
we  shall  be  able  by  degrees  to  bring  our  minds  close 
up  to  it  without  starting  at  it.  The  greatest  tender* 
ness  I  find  in  myself  is  with  regard  to  some  near  re- 
JLations,  especially  the  dear  and  constant  companion 
of  my  life,  which  I  must  confess  doth  very  sensibly 
touch  me.  But  then  I  consider,  and  so  I  hope  will 
they  also,  that  this  separation  will  be  but  a  very 
little  while ;  and  that  though  I  shall  leave  them  in  a 
bad  world,  yet  under  the  care  and  protection  of  a 
good  God,  who  can  be  more  and  better  to  them  th^i 
all  other  relations,  and  will  certainly  be  so  to  those 
that  love  him  and  hope  in  his  mercy. 

<  I  shall  not  advise  you  what  to  do,  and  what  use  ta 
make  of  this  time  of  your  visitation.  I  have  reason  tp 
believe,  that  you  have  been  careful  in  the  time  of  youy 
health  to  prepare  for  the  evQ  day,  and  have  been  con- 
irersant  in  those  books  which  give  the  best  directions 
to  this  purpose ;  and  have  not,  as  too  many  do,  put  off 
the  great  work  of  your  life  to  the  end  of  it.  And 
then  you  have  nothing  to  do  but,  as  well  as*  you  can 
under  your  present  weakness  and  pains,  to  renew 
your  repentance  for  all  the  errors  and  miscarriages  of 
your  life,  and  eamesdy  to  beg  God's  pardon  and  for- 
giveness of  them  for  His  sake,  who  is  the  propitia-> 
iion  for  our  sins :  to  comfort  yourself  in  the  goodU 
jiess  and  promises  of  God,  and  the  hope  of  that 
happiness  you  are  ready  to  enter  into ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  exercise  faith  and  patience  for  a  little 
while.     And  be  of  good  courage,  since  you  see  land. 

*  The  storm,  which  you  are  in,  will  soon  be  over^ 
and  then  it  will  be  as  if  it  had  never  been,  or  rather 
the  remembrance  of  it  will  be  pleasant.     I  do  not 
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upe  to  writeMcb  long  letters;  but  I  do  heartily  cont^- 
passioiiate  J^or  case,  and  should  be  glad  if  I  could 
^^B8^  ^9«j  thing  that  might  help  to  mitigate  your 
^MsAAe,.  and  make  that  sharp  and  rugged  way, 
through  which  you  are  to  pass  into  a  better  world,  a 
Jiittle  more  smooth  and  easy.  I  pray  God  to  fit  ua 
both  for  that  great  change,  which  we  must  once  un^ 
idergo ;  and,  if  we  be  but  in  any  good  measure  fit  for 
itp  sooner  or  later  makes  no  great  difference.  I  com^ 
mend  you  to  the  ^^  Father  of  all  mercies,  and  the  God 
of  all  consolation,"  beseeching  him  to  increase  your 
liilith  and  patience,  apd  to  stand  by  you  in  your  last 
4Uid  great  conlBict :  that,  **  when  you  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  you  may  fear  no  evil  ;'^ 
and  when  your  heart  fails,  and  your  strength  fails, 
you  may  find  him  ^*  the  strength  of  your  heart  and 
your  p(»rtion  for  ever." 

*  Farewdl,  my  good  fiiend ;  and  whilst  we  are 
here,  let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  we  may  have 
a  joyfiil  meeting  in  another  world* 

*  I  rest.  Sir, 
'  Your  truly  affectionate  Mend  and  servant, 

*  J.  TiLLoraoN.' 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Comprehension,  agitated 
.^i^Dediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  Convocatioii 
aumindned  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  the 
.Commons  to  the  new  Soverd^,  and  the  names, 
lalKmrs^  and  unfortunate  feuds  of  tiie  Thirty  Divines 
iqppointed  to  prepare  matters  for  it'&  consideration, 
the  rrader  is  referred  to  Nichols'  ^  Defi^ce  of  the 
Ppctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  CInirch  of  England,* 
and  Dr.  Wordsworth's  ^  Ecclesiastical  Biography,'  VL 
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]>u]ixtg  the  debate  in  parliament  Gcmcerning:  the 
settlement  of  the  crown  on  WiDiam  III.  for  life,  the 
Princess  Anne  at  first  refiised  to  give  her  consent 
to  it,  as  prejudicial  to  her  own  right:  in  which 
she  was  encouraged  by  her  favourite.  Lady  ChurchiD, 
afterward  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  But  that  Lady, 
quickly  parceiving  that  from  the  concurrence  o£  afl  tiie 
principal  men  in  the  kin^om  (with  the  ^cdq^um  of 
the  Jacobites)  the  measure  would  certmnly  be  carried^ 
and  wishing  to  evade  some  for&m  of  the  responsil»&l^ 
which  might  attadi  ta  the  advisers  of  the  op{XM&in» 
solicited  Ihe  ofomons  of  several  persoi»43f  wisdom 
aod  uitegrity,  particulariy  of  Lady  JSnsBdl  and  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  These  ^poBOirring  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  settlemeat  proposed^  she  introduced 
the  latter  to  the  Prmcess ;  and  his  influence  prevailed 
upon  her  to  forego  her  objections. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  the 
Dean  was  admitted  to  a  high  degree  of  favour ;  and 
was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  his  Majesty. 
The  refusal  of  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  acknowledge 
their  authority,  and  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
occasioning  his  suspension  shortly  afterward,  William 
fixed  upon  TiUotson  as  his  successor ;  though  his  am* 
bition  extended  only  to  the  exchange  of  his  deanery 
for  that  of  St.  Paul's,  then  vacant  by  the  promotion 
of  Dr.  Stillingfleet  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  This 
was  readily  granted  him,  in  1689 :  but  in  this  h^ 
was  not  permitted  long  to  remain.  The  prinMcy^ 
to  which  he  had  an  almost  unconquerable  aversion^ 
was  yet  to  be  imposed  upon  him.* 


*^  The  paH  regnum  of  Quintus  Cortius  might,  hovrever,  be 
dicated  of  Tfllotson,  without  either  force,  or  fiction.    There  are 
^ca&t,  addt  Birch,  in  his  common-plafie  book  dte  hakb  of  a  Lel^ 
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reluctant  acceptance  of  this  dignity  will  best 
appear  from  his  own  words,    in  a  letter  to  Lady^ 

ter,  which  he  addressed  upon  this  occasion,  most  probably  to  Wil*. 
liam  Earl  of  Portland,  the  favourite  and  confidant  of  William  IIL, 
*  I  beg  of  your  Lordship,  who  have  deservedly  the  freedom 
and  credit  with  both  their  Majesties,  which  few  others  have,  to 
possess  them  of  two  things;  one  whereof  concerns  the  public^ 
and  the  other  myself. 

1.  <  Of  the  Church  of  England.  *  *  * 

2.  *  The  other  concerns  myself.  And  I  earnestly  beg  of  your 
Lordship,  to  defend  me  from  a  bishopric.  Few  can  believe  one 
in  this,  but  I  hope  your  Lordship  does.  I  am  now  upon  the 
Terge  of  threescore  years«of  age.  I  have  had  great  afflictions 
to  weaa  me  from  the  world,  having,  &c.  I  have  had  a  loud 
summons  by  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy  above  a  year  ago.  I  feel  thct 
infirmities  of  age  growing  upon  me.  I  cannot  now  do  that  in 
three  weeks,  which  since  I  was  fifty  I  could  do  in  three  days.  It 
is  a  melancholy  thought  to  me  to  *  *  in  a  bishopric,  espe^ 
cially  in  the  House  of  Peers,  where  there  are  some  wise  and  so 
many  witty  young  men,  to  make  observations  upon  an  old  one^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  Prbtestant  Religion,  and  their  Majesties  for 
whom  I  have  so  true  an  esteem,  I  would  take  any  burthen 
upon  me  which  I  am  able  to  stand  under :  but  I  do  not  love 
either  the  ceremony,  or  trouble,  of  a  great  place.  When  men  are 
children  again,  it  is  fit  they  should  not  appear  in  public,  but  go 
back  into  the  nursery.  I  desire  to  be  as  useful  as  I  can,  but  I 
do  not  afiect  to  be  famous.  I  firmly  believe  another  world,  in 
which  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  happier  for  having  been  famous 
in  this.  That  little  good,  which  I  have  been  able  to  do,  has  been 
in  the  city  of  London,  which  I  foresee  will  be  stripped  of  it's 
ablest  men ;  and  if  I  can  be  serviceable  any  where,  it  is  there } 
they  that  have  known  me  for  thirty  years  will  best  bear  with  my 
infirmities^  and  perhaps  least  discern  them,  because  they  see  me 
every  day,  and  the  change  will  be  insensible  to  them.  I  thank 
God,  I  have  lived  to  have  my  last  desire  in  this  world,  which  was 
this  happy  Revolution ;  and  now  I  care  for  no  more,  than  to  see  ^t 
established.  And  I  have  declared  my  sense  of  this  great  deli- 
verance so  openly,  and  shall  always  do  so,  that  I  do  pot  fear  to 
jbe  suspected  of  svillenness  and  discontent  for  my  declining  prcr 
ferment,  wbipli  is  the  only  objection  that  I  can  foresee.    I  thip]^ 

4     '       " 
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Russell  up<m  the  subject :  *^  But  now  begins  my  trou^ 
ble.     After  I  had  kissed  the  King's  hand  for  the 

it  may  be  somewhat  for  the  honour  of  our  religion,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  government,  to  have  one  so  hearty  for  both  with- 
out any  expectation  or  desire  of  preferment  by  it.  This  is  the 
only  vanity,  I  can  be  thought  to  be  guilty  of;  and,  if  nobody 
else  perhi^s  is  so  willing^  I  am  contented  to  lie  under  the  bur- 
then of  it.  And  it  is  not  inconvenient  there  should  be  an  ex- 
ample of  one,  that  without  any  visible  interest  wisheth  well  to 
the  public,  and  desires  to  deserve  well  of  it.  I  beg  of  your 
Lordship,  if  there  be  need;  as  I  hope  there  will  not,  to  intercede 
for  me  in  this  particular ;  and  the  rather,  because  I  hope  nobody 
will  prevent  me  in  this  petition,  nor  envy  me  the  grant.  As  of 
all  things  I  would  not  displease  their  Majesties,  so  I  am  confi- 
dent they  would  not  take  from  me  the  happiness  of  my  life.  • .  .* 

"  He  withstood  it  not  (says  Dr.  Burnet)  from  any  feeble,  or 
fearful,  considerations  respecting  himself:  he  was  not  afraid  of  a 
party,  nor  concerned  in  such  censures  and  calumnies  as  might 
be  thrown  upon  him :  he  was  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  quiet 
of  his  life,  which  he  apprehended  might  soon  decline  and  sink 
under  so  great  a  load.  The  pomp  of  greatness,  the  attendance 
upon  courts,  and  a  high  station  were,  indeed^  very  contrary  to 
bis  genius ;  but,  though  these  were  grounds  good  enough  to 
make  him  unwiUing  to  rise  higher  in  the  world,  yet  none  of 
them  seemed  strong  enough  to  fix  him  to  an  obstinate  refusal. 
That  which  went  the  deepest  in  his  own  mind,  and  which  he 
hid  out  the  more  earnestly  before  their  Majesties^  wias  thiait 
those  groundless  prejudices  with  which  his  enemies  had  loaded 
him  had  been  so  industriously  propagated,  while  they  were 
neglected  by  himiself,  that  he  who  (as  his  humility  mad&hins 
think)  could  at  no  time  do  any  great  service,  was  less  capable  of 
it  now  than  ever.**  Even  when  he  accepted  the  primacy,  which, 
he  at  last  did  with  great  **  heaviness  of  mind,"  he  resolved  that 
whensoever  the  state  of  public  affairs  or  his  own  increasing  in-^ 
firmities  should  render  him  unnecessary  or  unequal  to  the  station^ 
he  would  *  offer  it  up  to  their  Majesties.'  This  kind  of  holy, 
fbrce^  if  we  may  so  call  it,  had  been  used  in  the  primitive  times 
to  many  of  the  Fathers;  nor  was  his  carriage  less  humble,  or 
his  conduct  less  glorious,  than  theirs. 

Instances  of  this  species  of  self-depis^r are  rare:  butarer- 
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dearierj  of  St.  PaiiFs,  I  gave  his  Majegiy  my  moii 
humble  thanks,  and  tcdd  him»  that  ^  now  he  had  .set 
me  at  ease  for  the  remainder  of  my  life.'  He  re- 
plied, **  No  such  matter,  I  assure  you ; "  and  spoke 
plainly  about  a  great  place,  which  I  dread  to  think 
of,  and  said,  *  It  was  necessary  for  his  service,  and 
he  must  charge  it  upon  my  conscience/  Just  as  he 
had  said  this,  he  was  called  to  supper,  and  I  had 
only  time  to  say,  ^  That  when  his  Majesty  was  at 
leinre,  I  did  believe  I  could  satisfy  him,  it  would 
be  most  far  his  service,  that  I  should  continue  ia 
the  station  in  which  he  had  now  placed  me.'  This 
hath  brought  me  into  a  real  difficulty :  for,  on  the 
<»ie  hand,  it  is  hard  to  decline  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands, and  much  harder  yet  to  stand  out  against  so 
much  goodness  as  his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  use  to^ 
ward  me ;  on  the  other,  I  can  neither  bring  my  in- 
clinatioa  nor  my  judgement  to  it  This  I  owe  to  the 
BidMp  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Burnet),  one  of  the  worst 
Imd  best  friends  I  know :  best,  fear  his  singular  good 
opinion  of  Aie ;  and  worsts  for  directing  the  King  to 
this  method  (which  I  know,  he  did)  as  if  his  Lord- 
afalp  and  I  had  concerted  the  matter  how  to  finish 

■unrkabfe  one  occurred,  under  Henry  VIIL,  of  another  Dean  of 
Canteibury,  Dr.  Nicholas  Wotton,  great  uncle  to  Sir  Heniy 
Wotton.  When  be  was  apprised  of  the  intention  to  advance 
him  to  the  mitre  in  1530,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Bellasis  from  Dus- 
teldorp,  requesting  hira,  *  for  the  passion  of  God  to  oonvey 
tiiat  bishopric  fVom  him*'  ^^  So  I  mig^t,'*  adds  he,  **  avoid  it 
without  displeasure,  I  would  surely  never  meddle  with  it.  lliere 
be  enow  that  be  meet  for  it,  and  will  not  refuse  it*  I  cannot 
marvel  enough,  eur  obtrudatur  non  cupienH^  tmo  ne  idaneo  qui^ 

dem^    My  mind  is  as  troubled,  as  my  writing  is Yours  to 

his  little  power,  Nicholas  Wotton:  add  whatsoever  you  will* 
more  to  it,  if  you  add  not '  Bishop.' " 
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this  iodiA  piece  of  dissdmulatioii,  in  nnmu^  awojr 
finoift  a  bishqpric  to  catch  an  ardibiiliopric.  This 
fine  device  hath  thrown  me  w  fiir  into  the  farian 
that,  without  his  Majesty's  gT^at  goodness,  I  sliali 
never  get  off  without  a  scratched  fiice. 

^  AimI  now  I  wiBl  tell  jour  LadyeUp  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  I  have  of  a  long  time,  I  thank  God  for 
it,  devoted  myself  to  the  pubho  sarvke  without  any 
regttfd  for  myself;  and  to  that  end  have  done  the 
best  I  could,  in  the  best  manner  I  was  aUe.  Of  late 
€rod  hath  been  pleased  by  a  reary  severe  way,*  but  in 
great  goodness  to  me,  to  wean  me  perfectly  from  the 
love  of  this  world ;  so  that  worldly  greatness  is  now 
not  only  undesirable,  but  distasteM  to  me :  and  I  do 
yeiily  beheve,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  as  much  or 
more  good  in  my  present  station,  than  in  a  higher, 
and  shall  not  have  one  jot  less  interest  or  influence 
upon  any  others  to  any  good  purpose ;  for  the  pei^fe 
natuffally  love  a  man  that  will  take  great  pains,  and 
little  preferment :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  cxHild 
force  my  inclination  to  take  this  great  place,  I  fore- 
see that  I  shall  sink  under  it,  and  grow  melancholy 
and  good  for  nothing ;  and,  after  a  little  while,  die 
as  a  fool  dies/' 

The  see  of  Canterbury,  however,  becoming  vacant^ 
by  th6  deprivation  of  Sancroft  in  1690,  and  the 
King  for  several  successive  months  continumg  his 
importunities,  the  reluctant  Dean  complied,  and  he 
was  consecrated  on  Whitsunday  1691>  by^  Mew, 
lioyd,  Burnet,  StiUingfleet,  Ironside,    and  Houghs 

*  The  death  of  his  only  surviving  child,  Mary,  wife  of  James 
Chadwicke,  Esq.  is  here  alluded  to.    It  happened  in  1687* 
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Bcshops  of  Winchester,  St  Asaph,  Sairum,  Worces^ 
ter,  Bristol,  and  of  Oxford,  respectively ;  in  the  pre^. 
sence  of  Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Marquia 
cyf  Carmarthen,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Wil-. 
liam  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  several  other  noUe-^ 
men  who  were  anxious  by  their  attendance  upon  the 
occasion  to  express  thar  re^ct  for  his  Grace,  and  the 
great  satisfaction  which  they  felt  at  his  promotion* 

He  continued  however  to  Uve  at  the  Deanery  of 
St.  Paul's  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year ;  and  in  tiie 
mean  time  built  a  large  apartment  at  Lambeth 
House  for  his  wife,  and  thoroughly  repaired  the 
whole  of  the  palace. 

«  The  malice  and  party-rage,  of  which  he  had  felt 
already  some  of  the  effects,  now  broke  out  with 
full  force  in  all  the  forms  of  insult :  of  this  one  in-, 
stance  not  commonly  known  deserves  to  be  recorded* 
Soon  after  his  promotion,  while  a  gentleman  waa 
paying  his  compliments  upon  the  occasion,  a  pad^et 
Was  brought  in,  directed  to  his  ,Gra£:e,  and  enclosing 
in  a.  blank  paper  a  mask.  The  Archbishop^  without, 
any  signs*  of  emotion,  threw  it  carelessly  among  his. 
papers  on  the  taUe ;  only  saying  with  a  smile,  *^  This 
is  a  gentle  rebuke,  compared  with  somfe  others  lying 
there  in  black  and  white.* 

The  calumnies  indeed  confidently  spread  against, 
hiin^  joined  with  the  envy  which  usually  accompanies 
a  high  station,  had  a  wider  operation  than  could  have 
lieen  imagined^  considering  how  long  he  had  lived 
i|pon  the  pubUc  stage.     It  seemed  hard  that,  a  man,^ 

*  Upon  a  bundle  of  libels  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
heathy  he  put  no  other  inscription  than  this :  ^*  These  are  libels. 
I  pray  God  iforgive  the  writers ;  I  do." 
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who  In  the  course  of  above  thirty  years  had  rendered 

senrices  to  so  many  persons,  without  ever  doing  an 

ill  office  to  any  one,  and  who  had  a  gentleness  in 

him  that  seemed  rather  to  lean  to  an  excess,  should 

yet  meet  with  so  much  unkindness  and  injustice. 

But  he  bore  it  all  with  entiiie  submission  to  the  wffl  ' 

of  God;  nor  did  it  change  either  his  temper,  or  his 

maxims,  though  perhaps  it  might  inwardly  affect 

his  health. 

After  the  Archbishop  had  been  nearly  a  year  in 
his  see,  he  found  his  cpnviction  but  too  well  substan- 
tiated, that  *  grandeur  is  not  nearly  so  cJigible,  with 
regard  to  the  possessor's  own  ease  and  h^piness,  as 
persons  at  a  distance  firom  it  are  apt  to  imagine.'  To 
this  purpose  some  reflexions  occur  in  short  hand  in 
hi*  common-place  book,  under  the  title  of  *  Scat- 
tered Thoughts  of  My  Own  upon  several  Subjects 
and  Occasions,  begun  this  day  (March  13, 1:691)  to 
be  transcribed.' 

*  Chie  would  be  apt  to  wonder,  that  Nehemiah 
(Oiap.  V.  lft*-lft.)  should  reckon  a  huge  bill  of  farej 
and  a  vast  number  of  promiscuous  guests,  amongst 
his  virtues  and  good  deeds,  for  which  he  desires  God 
to  remember  him.  But  upon  better  consideration, 
beside  the  bounty,  and  sometimes  charity,  of  a 
great  table  (provided  there  be  nothing  of  vanity,  or 
ostentation,  in  it)  there  may  be  exercised  two  very 
considerable  virtues;  one  is,  temperance,  and  the 
other  self-denial,  in  a  man's  being  contented  for  the 
s^e  di  the  public  to  deny  himself  so  much,  as  to  sit 
down  every  day  to  a  feast,  and  to  eat  continually  in 
a  crowd,  and  almost  never  to  be  alone;  especially 
when,  as  it  often  happens,  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
pany that  a  man  must  have,  is  the  company  that  a 
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man  would  not  have.  I  doubt  it  will  prove  but  a 
melancholy  business,  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  to 
have  made  a  great  noise  and  bustle  in  the  world,  and 
to  have  been  knovm  far  and  near ;  but  all  this  while^ 
to  have  been  hid  and  concealed  from  himself.  It  is 
a  very  odd  and  fantastical  sort  of  life,  for  a  man  to 
be  continually  from  home,  and  most  of  all  a  stranger 
at  his  own  house. 

'  It  is  surely  an  uneasy  thing  to  sit  always  in  a 
frame,  and  to  be  perpetually  upon  a  man's  guard ; 
not  to  be  able  to  speak  a  careless  word,  or  to  use  a 
negligent  posture,  without  observation  and  censure. 
Men  are  apt  to  think  that  they,  who  are  in  highest 
places,  and  have  the  most  power,  have  most  liberty 
to  say  and  do  what  they  please.  But  it  is  quite  other- 
wise; for  they  have  the  least  liberty,  because  they  are 
most  observed.  It  is  not  mine  own  observation ;  a 
much  wiser  man  (I  mean  TuUy)  says.  In  maximA 
qu&que  fortund  minimum  licere:  *  They,  that  are  in 
the  highest  and  greatest  condition,  have  of  all  others 
the  least  liberty.'  In  a  moderate  station,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  to  be  indifferently  wise.  Such  a  man 
has  the  privilege  to  commit  little  follies  and  mistakes, 
without  having  any  great  notice  taken  of  them.  .  But 
he,  that  lives  in  the  light,  L  e.  in  the  view  of  all 
men,  his  actions  are  exposed  to  every  body's  observa- 
tion and  censure.  We  ought  to  be  glad,  when  those 
that  are  fit  foy  government,  and  called  to  it,  are- 
willing  to  take  the  burthen  of  it  upon  them ; .  yea, 
and  to  be  very  thankful  to  them  too,  that '  they  will 
be  at  the  pains,  and  can  have  the  patience,  to  govern 
and  live  publicly.  Therefore  it  is  happy  for  the 
world,  that  there  are  some,  who  are  bom  and  bred 
up  to  it ;  ^nd  that  custom  hath  made  it  easy,  or  at 
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least  tolerably  to  themi  Else  who,  that  is  wise, 
would  undertake  it ;  since  it  is  certainly  much  easier 
of  the  two  to  obey  a  just  and  wise  government  (I 
had  almost  said,  any,  government)  than  to  govern 
justly  ainJL  wisely*  Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those, 
who  opiW  themselves  to  public  business  and  affairs. 
They  q[|well,  and  we  are  beholden  to  them.  Some 
by  their  education,  and  being  bred  up  to  great  things, 
and  to  be  able  to  bear  and  manage  great  business 
with  moH^iease  than  others,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
serve  God  and  the  public  in  this  way :  and  they,  that 
do,  are  worthy  of  double  honour. . 

*  The  advantage,  which  men  have  by  a  more  de- 
vout and  retired  and  contemplative  life,  is  that  they 
are  not  distracted  about  many  things :  their  minds 
and  affections  are  set  upon  one  thing ;  and  the  whole 
stream  and  force  of  their  affections  run  one  way.  All 
their  thoughts  and  endeavours  are  united  in  one  great 
end  and  design,  which  makes  their  life  all  of  a  piece, 
and  so  consistent  with  itself  throughout. 

•  *  Nothing  but  necessity,  or' the  hope  of  doing  more 
good  than  a  man  is  capable  of  doing  in  a  private 
staition  (which  a  modest  man  will  not  easily  presume 
concerning  himself)  can  recompense  the  trouble,  and 
uneasiness^  of  a  more  public  and  busy  life. 

'  *  Beside  that  many  men,  if  they  understand  them- 
selves right,  are  the  best  in  a  lower  and  more  pri- 
vate condition,  and  make  a  much  more  awkward 
figure  in  a  higher  and  more  public  station ;  when 
perhaps,  if  they  had  not  been  advanced,  every  one 
would  have  thought  them  fit  and  worthy  to  have 
been  so. 

*  And  thus  I  have  considered  and  compared  im- 
partially both  these  conditions,  and  upon  the  whole 
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matter,  without  any  thing  either  of  disparagetoiient  or 
discouragement  to  the  wise  and  gl^at.  And,  in  my 
poor  judgement,  the  more  retired  and  private  con* 
dition  is  the  better  and  safer,  the  more  easy  and 
innocent,  and  consequently  the  more  desiraUe  of  the 
two, 

'  Those,  who  are  fitted  and  contented  to  serve 
mankind  in  the  management  and  government  of 
public  affairs,  are  called  *  Benefactors,'  and  if  they 
govern  [well]  deserve  to  be  called  so,  and  to  be  so 
accounted^  for  denying  themselves  in  their  own  ease 
to  do  good  to  many. 

^  Not  that  it  is  perfection  to  go  out  of  th^  worid, 
and  to  be  perfectly  useless.  Our  Lord  by  his  own 
example  has  taught  us,  that  we  can  never  serve  God 
better,  than  when  doing  good  to  men:  and  that  a 
perpetual  retirement  from  the  worlds  and  shunning 
the  conversation  of  men,  is  not  the  most  religious 
life;  ibut  living  amongst  them,  and  doing  good  to 
them.  The  life  of  our  Saviour  is  a  pattem  both  of 
the  contemplative  and  the  active  Efe,  and  sh6ws  ns 
how  to  mix  devotion  and  doing  good  to  the  greatest, 
advantage.  He  would  neither  go  out  of  the  woii^ 
nor  yet  immerse  himself  in  the  cares  and  troubles^ 
in  the  pleasures  and  plentiful  enjoyments,  much  less' 
in  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  it.  He  did  not  place 
religion  (as  too  many  have  done  since)  in  a  total 
/retirement  from  the  world,  and  shunning  the  con- 
versation of  men,  and  taking  cffi*e  to  be.  out  of  all 
condition  and  capacity  of  doing  good  to  any  body. 
He  did  not  run  away  from  the  conversation  of  in^ci» 
nor  Kve  in  a  wUdemess,  nor  shut  himself  up  in,:  a  pen* 
He  lived  in  the  world  with  great  freedom,  and  l^ith 

great  innocency ;  hereby  teaching  us,  that  charity  to' 
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men  is  a  duty  no  less  neces^ry  than  devotion  toward 
God.     He  the  world  without  leaving  it.     We 

i^ead^  indeed^  that  he  was  carried  into  the  wilderness 
to  be  tempted :  but  we  no  where  read,  that  he  chose 
to  live  in  a  wilderness  to  avoid  temptation. 

^  The  capacity  and  q>portumty  of  doing  greater  good 
is  the  specious  pretence,  under  which  ambition  is  wont 
to  cover  the  eager  desire  of  power  and  greatness. 

^  If  it.  be  said  (which  is  the  most  spiteful  thing, 
that  can  be  said)  that  ^  some  ambition  is  necessary  to 
vindicate  a  man  from  bemg  a  fool ; '  to  this  I  think  it 
may  be  fairly  answered,  and  without  offence,  that 
there  may  perhaps  be  as  much  ambition  in  dedining 
greatness,  as  in  courting  it :  only  it  is  of  a  more  un- 
usual kind,  and  the  example  of  it  less  dangerous, 
because  it  is  not  like  to  be  contagious.' 

In  all  the  representations  which  he  laid  before 
their  Majesties  he  was  so  exactly  correct,  that  he 
never  either  raised  the  character  of  his  friends,  or 
sunk  that  of  those  who  frt)m  their  own  hostility  alone 
could  be  called  his  enemies.  His  truth  and  candor 
were  perceptible  in  whatever  he  said  or  did,  his  looks 
and  manner  concurring  to  put  down  all  su${»cion: 
he  thought  nothing,  indeed,  in  this  world  worthy  of 
bfeing  won  by  intrigue. 

In  1693,  he  published  four  incomparable  sermons 
on  ^  The  Divinity  and  Incarnation  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour;'  induced  (as  he  himself  observes,  in  a  short 
advertisement  prefixed  to  them)  **  not  by  that  which 
is  ccHnmonly  alleged  for  printing  books,  the  importu- 
nity of  friends,  but  the  importunate  clamors  and 
calumnies  of  others,  whom  the  author  heartily  prays 
God  to  forgive." 
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He  did  not  long  survive  his  advancement ;  for  an 
Sunday  November  17,  1694?,  while  he  was  at  the 
chapel  in  Whitehall,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
illness.  Though  his  countenance,  however,  showed 
that  he  was  much  indisposed,  he  thought  it  not 
decent  to  interrupt  the  service.  The  fit  soon  turned 
to  a  dead  palsy.  The  oppression  of  his  distempar. 
rendered  it  at  last  uneasy  to  him  to  speak;  but 
his  understanding,  it  appeared,  was  still  dear, 
though  others  could  not  have  the  advantage  of 
it.  He  continue  serene  and  calm,  and  in  broken 
words  '  thanked  God  that  he  was  quiet '  ;|ivithin, 
and  had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  wait  the  will 
of  Heaven.' 

He  was  attended,  during  the  two  last  nights  of 
his  illness,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Robert  Nelson,  autluHr 
of  *  The  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land;' in  whose  arms  he  expired,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
his  illness,  in  the  sixty  fifth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  person,  says  one  of  his  grateful  pu^ls^ 
of  unblemished  conversation,  not  to  be  chaiged  with 
any  either  intemperance  or  covetousness,  or  any 
other  vice  whatsoever ;  which,  as  they  are  spots  even 
in  a  layman's  life,  so  they  appear  much  more  foul 
in  a  clergyman. 

His  more  grave  discourses  were  very  weighty :  he 
spoke  apophthegms;  and  was  very  serious  in  giving 
good  counsels,  resolving  doubts,  and  recommending 
religion  and  virtue. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  practical.  His  discourses 
generally  aimed,  either  to  excite  in  men  an  awefid 
sense  of  God,  and  to  enkindle  devotion  toward  him^ 
or  to  stir  up  to  a  holy  and  virtuous  conversation. 

There  were  few  remarkable  texts  of  Sciiptiire  in* 
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deed,  either  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  or 
ipather  few  heads  of  practical  divinity,  which  he  did 
not  handle  at  one  time  or  the  other  in  the  course  of 
his  pulpit-labours.  Hence  he  was  by  some,  in  the 
tone  of  censure,  called  *  a  moral  preacher,'  as  if  he 
preached  moral  virtue  rather  than  grace.  And  he 
assuredly  forbore  treating  upon  the  inexplicable  ope- 
rations of  grace,  as  some  have  taken  upon  them  to 
do;  teaching  men  in  many  instainces  to  dispute,  rather 
than  to  live,  and  too  often  (it  is  to  be  feared)  possess- 
ing their  minds  with  a  kind  of  semi-enthusiasm,  and 
by  leading  them  to  discover  the  marks  of  election  in 
themselves  encouraging  in  them  too  fond  an  estimate 
of  their  own  pretensions,  and  too  arrogant  a  con- 
tempt of  those  of  others,  to  the  neglect  of  the  indis- 
pensable duties  of  love,  charity,  and  justice.  Dr.  Til- 
lotson  however,  upon  proper  occasions,  magnified  di- 
vine grace,  and  taught  men  to  pray  and  labour  for 
those  divine  assistances  which  the  Almighty  offers  to 
their  infirmities.  But  then  he  also  knew,  that  Chris- 
tians are  obliged  to  lead  good  lives  in  all  respects, 
both  toward  God,  and  men,  and  themselves. 

■ 

Bishop  Burnet  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  fi*om 
9  Tim.  iv.  7.  *  /  have  fought  the  goodjightj  I  have 
finished  my  course^  I  have  kept  the  faiths 

The  death  of  the  Archbishop  was  lamented  by  Mr. 
Locke  in  a  letter  to  Professor  limborch,  not  only  *  as 
a  considerable  loss  to  himself  of  a  zealous  and  candid 
inquirer  after  truth  whom  he  had  consulted  finely 
upon  aU  doubts  in  theological  subjects,  and  of  a  friend 
whose  sincerity  he  had  experienced  for  many  years; 
but,  likewise,  as  a  very  important  one  to  the  English 
nation,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Reformed  Churches.' 
And  it  affected  both  their  Majesties  with  the  deepest 
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concern.  The  Queen  for  irniny  days  ^poke  of  him 
HI  thetenderest  manner,  and  not  without  tears:  as 
his  own  death  prevented  him  from  feeling  the  terrible 
shock,  which,  if  he  had  lived  about  five  weeks  longer, 
he  must  have  received  from  that  of  her  Majesty,  of 
whose  virtues  and  accomplishments  he  had  the  highest 
admiration,  and  to  whom  her  consort  bore  this  testi- 
mony, that  *  he  could  never  see  any  thing  in  her 
which  he  could  call  a  &ult/  The  King,  likewise, 
never  mentioned  him  but  with  some  testimony  of  his 
smgular  esteem  for  his  memory,  and  often  used  to 
declare  to  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  *  he 
was  the  best  man  whom  he  ever  knew,  and  the  best 
friend  whom  he  ever  had/  And  this  seems  thoroughly 
to  confute  a  common  traditional  story,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  represented  himself  as  *  disappointed  in  our 
Archbishop  and  his  successor  Tennison  in  opposite 
respects,  having  received  much  less  service  from  the 
abUities  of  the  former  in  business  than  from  the 
latter,  of  whom  he  had  not  before  conceived  so  high 
an  expectation/ 

The  King's  regard  for  the  Archbishop  extended  to 
l^s  widow.  For  his  Grace's  charity  and  generosity, 
with  the  expense  of  coming  into  the  see  and  the 
repairs  and  improvements  of  his  palace,  had  so  ex- 
hausted his  fortune,  that  if  his^First-fruits  had  not 
been  forcdven  him  by  the  Kiufir,  his  debts  could  not 
have  been  paid;  and  he  left  nothing  to  his  famUy 
hut  the  copy  of  his  Posthumous  Sermons,  which  was 
afterward  sold  for  2,500  guineas.  His  Majesty  there- 
fore granted  to  Mrs.  Tillotson,  in  1695*  an  an- 
nuity of  400/,  during  her  natural  life,  and  in  1698» 
300/.  a  year  more ;  both  which  were  continued  till 
her  desith  on  January  20,  17Q0.    For  the  r#^ar 
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p^jqaent  of  these  pensdons  without  any  deduction 
iif^  royal  donor  was  eo  soUdtous,  that  he  ahrayg 
cpBed  ior  the  pioney  quarterly^  and  sent  it  to  her 
himself. 

His  Grace's  thedogical  publications  are  still  held 
in  the  highest  repute,  and  have  been  firequently 
rqirinted ;  many  of  his  sermons^  likewise,  have  been 
translated  ii^to  fordgn  languages.  The  best  edition 
pf  his  works  was  puUidied  in  three  volumes  folio» 
by  Vr.  Birch,  in  1752. 

In  answer  to  a  Letter  upon  the  subject  of  his 
Treatise  entitied  *  Judicium  expetitum  super  Dis- 
sidio  Anglicano,  et  capitibus  qua  ad  Unionem  seu 
Comprehensionemfaciunt^  he  wrote  as  follows : 

**  Viro  admodum  Domino  Frederico  Spanhemioy 
in  Academid  Lugd.  Bat.  S.  TheoL  Professori  dig^^ 
mssimo. 

**  Qudd  Uteris  tuisy  Vir  clarissimcj  sani  quam  huma' 
nissimis  nan  citiUs  rescripserim,  causa  Juit  adversa 
valetudo;  cui  ut  medererj  et  animum  recrearem 
atque  reficerem,  rus  ire  necesse  mihi  fuit :.  nunc 
autem,  gratiA  Dei^  commodiore  quidem  utor  vale- 
ittdinCf  at  nondum  etiam  benh  confirmatd. 

^  Tract  at  um  depace  et  Unione  Dissentientium  apud 
nos  Protestantiunk  cum  Ecclestd  Anglicand  tuum, 
quern  mecum  serenissima  Regina  communicavit, 
amidh  perlegi  et  summd  cum  delectatione.  In  eo 
Judicium  acre  idemque  subactum^  eruditionem  ejn^ 
miam^  in  antiquioris  Eccksia  disciplind  ritibus 
que  peritiam  singularem,  et  quod  pracipuum  est, 
mentem  et  attimum  *veri  Christianum  ubique  &- 
prehendi.  *  Paucafortasse  sunt 9  et  eadem  haud  ita 
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fnagni  momenti  {articulum  de  Sacris  Ordinihus  ite^ 
randis  excipio)  in  quibtis  pauh  difficilim  erit  inve-* 
nire  temperamentum^  cujus  ope  partes  inter  se  liti- 
gant es  aliquando  concordare  possint.  Ecclesia  enim 
nostra  plebs^  non  secus  ac  Dissentientium  catuum^ 
suas  etiamhahet  superstitiones  etopinionee  praju^ 
dicdtas  ;  ctcjics  ut  ratio  habeatur  in  rebus  ab  Eccle^ 
sid  nostrd  concedendis  Jus  et  aquum  est^  ne  offensa 
defidiat  h  nobis  ad  Ecclesiam  Romanam.  Lmgum 
adebforet  ea  nunc  singillatim  persequi ;  multo  com-' 
modior  erit  de  his  disserendi  locusy  ciim  occasio  pro- 
pior  advenerit, 

Stillingfletius  ilk  nosier,  nunc  eccksuB  Vigor- 
niensis  Episcopus^  ctijus  in  tuis  ad  me  Uteris  men- 
tionemfadsy  de  quo  Eccksia  nostra  meritogloriaturi 
is  etiam  nunc  in  eddem  qud  nos  sententid  perstat. 
Porrh  sunt  alii  permulti^  et  hi  Ecclesut.  nostra 
decora  et  ornamentay  in  quibus  magna  mdetur  esse 
animorum  inclinatio  ad  pacem  et.  concordiam.  In 
horum  me  numerum  referre  mihi  non  assumo, 
tantis  et  tarn  prceclaris  viris  neutiquam  comparand' 
dus  ;  tametsi  tu^  *vir  reverende,  pro  humanitate  tuA 
et  summd  erga  me  ben&oolentid  nimio  plus  tribuis 
judicio  meo  de  his  controversiis*  Unum  magnoperh 
dokndum  censeo^  multos  esse  ex  utrdque  parte,  turn 
Ecclesia  nostra,  turn  Dissentientium,  qui  rationem 
et  mam  pads  non  ndrunt.  Quern  igitur  esitum 
hac  consilia  pads  tandem  habitura  sint,  divinare 
nequeo.  Ut  nunc  est  in  Anglid,  nihil  htffusmodi^ 
imprasentiarum  tentandum  arbitror,  sed  expectant 
dum  donee  tempora  magis  pacatafuerint ;  qtue,  si 
fortissimo  Regijuvante  Deo,  omnia  prosper^  et  ex 
bonorum  omnium  sententid  ceciderint,  non  procul 
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abesse  auguror.  Quid  enim  desperandum  sub  aur 
spiciis  religiosissimorum  et  prudentissimorum  prin-^ 
dpum ;  Regis,  dicoy  nostri  et  Regince  ? 

Quaprcpter  si  me  audis,  vir  eximie,  recti  sapi^ 
cnterquefeceriSy  si  Tractatum  tuum  in  vulgus  edere 
distulerisy  quoad  certior  spes  secundi  successes  affuU 
writ. 

Illustrissimus  Comes  Portlandius,  consilii  hujus 
pacifici  ex  animo  fautor  et  adjutor,  hac  omnia  et 
universum  rerum  nostrarum  statumfusiiis  exponet; 
cut  si  studium  meum  et  obsequium  conjirmare  volu^ 
eriSf  gratissimum  mihifeceris. 

Condonabis  mihi,  speroy  negligentiam  purioris 
Latinitatisy  ad  quam  invitus  admodhm  redeo  post 
triginta  plus  annorum  desuetudinem,  quoniam  in 
concionibt4s  habendis  et  in  omni  pastor ali  munert 
obeundo  atatem  penh  consumsi.  Veniam  igitur  pro 
hdc  re  d  candore  tuo  petit  isi  quern  ubique  cognosces^ 

Vir  clarissime, 

Re^erentice  tuct  addictissimum  atque  omni  officii 
orum  genere  et  obsequio  devinctissimumj 

Feb.  6,  169U  ,  Jo.  TiLLOTSON. 

Amicum  tuum,  cui  literas  ad  me  dedisti,  non  m£ 
ex  quo  mihi  eas  reddidit.  '  Hominem  investigabo, 
chm  ad  aulam  redkro^  ac  libensjuvabo  qud  rationc 
cunque  potero. 
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MARQUIS  OF  HALIFAX* 


[1630—1695.] 
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J/HIS  nobleman  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Willi 


lam 


Savile,  Baronet,  of  an  ancient  Yorkshire  fisunily. 
By  the  date  of  his  return  from  his  travels  it  is  can- 
jectured^  that  he  was  tx)m  about  the  year  1630.  Of 
the  early  part  of  his  Ufe,  however,  all  we  know  is, 
that  he  was  extremely  active  in  efkctiog  the  resto- 
ration, of  Charles  II. :  that,  soon  after  th^t  era,  he 
discovered  eminent  political  talents;  and  that,  in 
consideration  of  his  own  and  his  fether's  loyalty,  he 
was  r^ed  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Savile  of  Eland  and  Viscount  Halifax,  in  1672;  and 
the  same  year  vidted  Holland  as  Joint  Commissioner 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of 
Arlington,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  France  and 
the  States  General>  in  which  from  the  envy  of  his 
collegues  he  met  with  great  opposition. 

In  1675,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Peers,  by  which  the  members  of  the  legislature  and 
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all  pabHc  fimctkmaries  were  required  to  swear»  that 
'  it  w$B  not  lawfid  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever 
forcibly  to  resist  the  King;'  that  ^they  abhorred  the 
traitorous  position  of  taking  up  arms  against  his  per- 
son, or  against  those  commissioned  by  him ;'  and  that 
'  they  would  not  at  any  time  endeavour  the  alteration 
of  the  Protestant  Religion,  or  of  the  established  go^ 
vemment  either  in  Church  or  State/  But  this  ini- 
quitous measure,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  ex- 
clude from  parliament  and  public  employment  alt 
who  were  not  friends  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistanee,  encountered  vigorous  oj^xmtion;  and 
Lord  Halifax,  among  others,  zealously  exerted  him- 
self against  it* 

In  1676,  through  the  interest  €i  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer Danby,  he  was  removed  from  the  Council 
Board.  Upon  a  change  in  the  ministry  however,  in 
1679,  he  was  re-appointed  to  it.  The  same  year, 
in  the  consultations  upon  the  Exdusion-fain,  though 
he  resisted  the  measure  itself,  he  recommended  such ' 
limitations  of  James'  authority  in  the  event  of  his  ac- 
cesion  to  the  throne,  as  should  disaMe  him  fit>m  doing 
mischief;  transferring  from  his  hands  to  those  of  the 
two  Houses  of  parliament  all  power  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  in  disposing  of  the  public  money,  and  in 
making  peace  and  war ;  and  proposing  that  *  the  par- 
liament in  being  at  the  King's  death  should  continue 
without  a  new  summons;  and  assume  the  administra- 
tion : '  limitations,  as  it  was  contended  by  some  of 
Hati&x's  friends,  so  advantageous  to  public  liberty, 
that  a  patriot  might  almost  be  tempted  to  wish  for 
a  Popish  Sovereign,  in  order  to  hare  them  realised. 
Upon  these  suggestions,  a  schism  occurred  in  the  new 
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Qmndl;  tibe  Ead  of  l^aftesbury  w&wly  oppoamg 
them,  while  Essex  and  Sunderland  were  equally  stre- 
nuous in  their  favour. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  Upper  House, 
I^d.Haliiax  appeared  with  great  resolution  at  the 
head  of  the  debates  against  it ;  and  !*  on  this  occa- 
aion,"  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Hume,  ^^  displayed 
an  extent  of  caps^dty  and  a  force  of  eloquence,  wMch. 
had  never  been , surpassed  in. that  assembly."  His 
exertions,  indeed,  were  so  signal,  that  the  Commons 
ftoon  afterward  addressed  the  King  to  ^  remove  him 
from  his  councils  and  presence  fcHr  ever.'  .  But  he 
prevailed  upon  his  Majesty  to  adopt  the  very  dif- 
ferent measure  of  dissolving  the  parliament.  In 
1679,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Halifax.  His  royal 
master  deferring  however  to  call  a  new  parliament, 
notwithstanding  his  promise,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen 
sick  through  vexation  of  mind ;  and  he  expostulated 
severely  with  those  who  were  sent  to  him  upon  the 
Occasion,  refusing  both  the  Secretaryship  of  State, 
^d  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 
.  A  parliament  being  summoned  in  1680,  his  Lord- 
^p,  still  in  opposition  to  the  Exclusion-bill,  gained 
signal  reputation  by  his  management  of  the  debates. 
The  LK)wer  House  carried  up  a  new  address  for  his 
removal.  Upon  the  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the 
Lords^  he  proceeded  to  press  them,  though  without 
siiccess,  on  the  subject  of  limitations;  and  began 
with  moving,  that  *  the  Duke  of  York  might  be 
obliged  to  live  .five  hundred  mUes  out  of  England, 
djuiring  the, existing  reign.' 

In  Ai^st  1683,  he  was  created  Marquis  of  Hrfi- 
fax,^soon  afterward  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  upon 
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the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign,  President  of  the 
Council.  But  on  refusing  his  consent  to  the  repeal 
of  the  tests,  he  was  told  by  James,  that  ^  though  he 
oould  never  forget  his  past  services,  since  he  would 
not  comply  in  that  point,  he  was  resolved  to  have 
all  of  a  piece;'  and  dismissed  from  his  emplogr- 
ments. 

He  was  subsequently  consulted  by  Mr.  Sidney, 
whether  he  would  advise  the  Prince  of  Orange's  com- 
ing over :  but  as  the  matter  was  opened  to  him  with 
great  caution,  he  did  not  encourage  any  farther  com- 
municatipn.  H^  deemed  the  attempt,  indeed,  cfon- 
nected  as  it  was  with  numerous  contingencies,  im« 
practicable.  Upon  William's  arrival,  he  was  sait, 
with  the  Earb  of  Rochester  and  Godolphin,  to  treat 
with  his  Highness. 

Of  the  assembly  of  the  Lords,  which  met  upon 
James'  withdrawing  himself  the  first  time  from  White- 
hall^  Halifax  was  appointed  President ;  and  on  his 
Majesty's  return  from  Feversham,  he  was  despatched 
with  the  EarLs  of  Shrewsbury  and  Delamer  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  a  message  directing  him  to 
retire  to  some  place  in  the  country.  In  the  Conven- 
tion-Parliament he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  strenuously  supported  the  motion  of  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  the  conjunctive  sove- 
reignty of  William  and  Mary,  upon  whose  accession 
he  was  again  made  Lord  Privy  Seal 

But  in  the  session  of  1689,  he  quitted  the  interest 
of  the  court,  and  became  a  zealous  opposer  of  all  it's 
measures  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  Aprils 
1695.  When  he  saw  his  dissolution,  from  the  ganr 
grene  of  a  long-neglected  rupture,  inevitably  ap- 
proaching, he   evinced  a  philosophical  firmnesi^  of 
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nmid  with  much  contrition  far  the  enon  of  hto  paA 
Vtkf  and  professed  himself  a  sincere  beUever  in  the 
truth  and  partaker  in  the  hopes  of  the  6oe>^L 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  genius,  comaderaUe  learmng; 
and  great  doquence ;  celebrated  for  his  wit,  hot  cen« 
sured  occasionaily  for  his  imprudent  exertion  of  it; 
The  liveliness  of  his  imagination,  indeed,  it  has  been 
affirmed,  sometimes  got  the  better  of  his  judgement ; 
for  he  would  nerer  lose  his  jest,  though  it  spoiled  his 
argument,  in  the  gravest  debate.  He  was,  abo, 
charged  with  being  unsteady  in  his  principles.  Hume, 
speaking  of  him,  sajs;  "  Tins  man,  who  possessed  the 
finest  genius  and  most  extensive  capacity  of  aB  em« 
pkfyidd  in  public  affairs  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.^ 
affected  a  species  of  neutrality  between  the  parties, 
and  was  esteemed  the  head  of  that  ffliall  body  known 
by  the  denomination  of  *  Ttimmecs.*  This  conduct, 
which  is  much  more  natural  to  men  of  int^peity  than 
of  ambition,  could  not  however  procure  him  the  former 
character ;  and  he  was  always  with  reason  regarded 
as  an  intriguer,  rather  than  a  patriot.^  His  prrvsEte 
character  *  a{^ars  to  have  been  amiaUe :  he  was 
punctual  in  his  payments,  and  just  and  honourable  in 
all  his  transactions.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  ho- 
nours and  estates  by  his  son  WiUiiUtt :  who  dying 
without  male-issue  in  17^,  the  dignity  became  ex- 
tinct invhis  family ;  and  the  titfe  of  Baron  Halifax 


*  He  was  the  patron  of  the  Rev.  W.  Mompesson,  Rector  of 
Eyam  in  Derbyslure,  who  so  nobly  tended  his  flock  during  the 
plague  in  1666.  That  clergyman's  Lietter  to  Sir  George,  oft 
hmag  hit  wife  by  il'i  ravages  (which  with  two  others,  sini« 
pie  and  mteresting  onei^f  is  preserved  in  Miss  Seward's  Corre- 
spondence) proves  that  the  patroniser  and  the  patronised  were 
quite  worthy  of  each  other. 
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Wds  revived  in  the  person  of  Charles  Montagu;  the 
^same  year,  with  remainder  to  his  elder  brother  George 
and  his  issue  male.  His  subsequent  titles  of  Viscount 
Synbury  and  Earl  of  Halifax,  conferred  in  1714, 
expired  with  him  the  following  year ;  but  were  re- 
conferred  upon  his  Iffother,  and  finally  became  extinct 
in  1772. 

The  Marquis  left  behind  him  the  following  pieces : 

I.  *  The  Lad3r's  New  Yearns  Gift,  or  Advice  to  a 
Daughter.'  * 

This  is  an  excellent  piece;  containing,  as  Mr. 
Granger  observes,  more  good  sense  in  fewer  words, 
than  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  toy  of  his  contem- 
porary authors.  S 

II.  •  The  Character  of  a  Trimmer :  his  Opinion  of 
the  Laws  and  Government,"  the  Protestant  Religion, 
the  Papists,  and  Foreign  Affairs/ 

In  this  piece,  the  noble  writer  has  given  his  own 
pcditical  sentiments  at  large;  and,  if  these  sentiments 
are  compared  with  his  conduct,  perhaps  the  latter  will 
appear  more  consistent  and  uniform  than  it  has  com- 
monly been  supposed  to  be. 

in.  *  The  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent' 

'IV.  *  A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  upon  Occasion  of 
his  Majesty's  (James  II.)  late  gracious  Declaration  of 
Indulgence/ 

'  V.  *  Some  Cautions  offered  to  the  Consideration  of 
those,  who  are  to  choose  Members  to  serve  in  the  en- 
suing  Parliament.'^ 

There  are  many  observations  in  this  piece  wdl 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  Constituent^. 

*  See  the  Extracts. 
VOL.  IV.  2  F 
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VL  *  A  rough  Draught  of  a  new  Model  at  Sea^ 
1694. 

VII.  *  Maxims  of  State.  *  By  a  Person  of  Honour/ 

All  the  above  tracts  were  collected,  and  putdished 
in  one  volume  8vo.,  in  1704. 

He  wrote  also,  *  Historical  Observations  upon  the^ 
Beigns  of  Edward  *  I.  II.  III.  and  Richard  II*,  wiiti 
Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Councillors  and  false 
Favourites ;'  and  some  other  small  pieces. 


EXTRACTS. 

From,  the  last-named  publication  are  selected  tht 

following : 

1.  ^  A  prince,  who  falleth  out  with  the  laws,  "break* 
eth  witii  his  best  friends.' 

2.  ^  The  exalting  of  his  own  authority  above  his  laws 
is  like  letting-in  his  enemj  to  surprise  his  guards. 
The  laws  are  the  only  guards,  he  can  be  sure  wiH 
never  run  away  from  him.' 

5.  *  Arbitrary  power  is  like  most  other  things  Ihaft 
are  very  hard;  they  are,  also,  very  apt  to  break/ 

7.  ^  Where  the  least  useful  part  of  the  people  have 
the  most  credit  with  the  prince,  men  wiU  conclude^ 

*  <'  Hare  you  seen  Lord  Halifax's  Book  of  Maaunis?'*  asks 
Warbuiton,  in  one  of  his  Letters.  ^^  He  was  the  ablest  man  of 
business  in  his  time.  Tou  will  not  find  the  depth  of  Rochefou- 
cault's,  nor  his  malignity.  Licence  enough,  as  to  religion.  Thejf 
are  many  of  them  very  solid,  and  I  persuade  myself  were  mad<( 
occasionally,  aa  the  affiurs  of  those  thoes  occurred,  while  he  was 
in  business :  and  we  lose  half  their  worth,  by  not  knowing  the 
occasions.  Several  of  them  are  the  commonest  thoughts,  or 
most  obvious  truths,  prettily  turned:  some,,  still  lower,  pay  ui 
with  the  jingling  of  sound  for  sedse." 
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tlmt  the  way  to  get  every  thing  is  to  be  good  for  no^ 
thing/ 

9.*  *  If  ordinary  beggars  are  whipped,  the  ddily 
beggars  in  fine  clothes,  out  of  a  proportionable  respect 
to  theb  quality,  oUght  to  be  hanged/ 

17.  ^  If  a  prince  does  not  show  an  aversion  frcmi 
Jmav^  there  will  be  an  inference  that  will  be  very 
nataraly  let  it  be  never  so  unmannerly/ 

18.  *  A  prince,  who  foUoweth  his  own  opinion  too 
soon,  is  in  danger  of  repenting  it  too  late/ 

'  19.'  •  The  prince  is  to  take  caire,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  may  not  be  angry  at  the  same  time"; 
for,  though  the  first  beginning  of  their  ill*humour 
should  be  against  one  another,  yet  if  not  stopped,  it 
will  naturally  end  in  anger  against  him/ 

22.  *  A  wise  prince  will  support  good  servants 
against  men's  anger,  and  not  support  ill  ones  against 
their  complaint.' 

27.  *  Changing  hands,  without  changing  measiu^s, 
is  as  if  a  drunkard  in  a  dropsy  should  change  his  doc- 
tors, and  not  his  diet.' 

30.  *  Quality  alone  should  only  serve  to  make  a 
show  iti  the  embroidered  part  of  the  government ;  but 
ignorance,  though  never  so  well  bom,  should  never  be 
admitted  to  spoil  the  public  business.' 

83.  '  A  people  may  let  a  king  fall,  yet  still' remain 
a  people ;  but,  if  a  long  let  his  peojde  slip  frbni  hin^ 
he  is  no  longer  king.' 


f^rom  the  ^  Admoe  to  a  Daughter* 

•  Hie  first  thing  to  be  considered,  is  Religion.  It 
must  he  the  chief  object  of  your  thoughts;  since  it 
woulfi  be  a  vain  thing  to  direct  your  behaviour  in  the 

2  F  2 
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worlds  dud  forget  that  which  you  are  to  haye  tawvfd 
hun  that  made  it. 

*  In  a  strict  sense,  it  is  the  only  thing.necessary :  you 
must  take  it  into  your  mindy  and  thence  throw  it  into 
your  heart,  where  you  are  to  embrace  it. so  dose,  as 
never  to  lose  the  possession  of  it.  But,  then,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  reafity  and  the  pretence. 

*  Religion  doth  not  consist  in  bdlievin^  the  legends 
of  the  nursery,  where  children  with  their  milk  are  fed 
with  the  tales  of  witches,  hobgoblins,  &cc.  We  suck,  in 
so  greedily  these  early  mistakes,  that  our  riper  under- 
istailding  hath  much  ado  to  cleanse  our  minds  firpra 
this  kind  of  trash:  the  stories  are  so  entertaining^ 
that  we  do  not  only  believe  them,  but  relate  them ; 
which  makds  the  discovery  of  the  truth  som^^vvrhat 
grievous,  when  it  makes  us  loj^e  such  a  field  of  ijnper- 
tinence,  where  we  might  have  diverted  ourselves,  be- 
side the  throwing  some  shame  upon  us  for  having  ever 
received  them.  This  is  making  th^^prorld  a  jesjt,  and 
imputing  to  God  Almighty,  that  the  province  he^^as* 
signeth  to  the  devil  is  to^  play  at  bUndman's  buff,  ijnd 
.nhow  tricks  with  mankind ;  and  is  so  far  from  .being 
jeKgipn,  that  it  is  not  sense,  and  hath  a  right  only^  to 
be  .called  that  kind  of  devotion,  of  which  ignorance  is 
the  undoubted  mother  without  con)petition  or  dispyte. 
These;  mistakes  are,  therefore,  to.be  left  off  with  your 
Jianging-^leeves ;  and  you  ought  to  be^  as  much  out  of 

countenance  to  be  found  with  th^m  abput  you,,  as  to 

'        '         .  '" 

be  seen  playing  with  babies  at  an  age  when  other 
things  are  expected  from  you. 

*  The  next  thing  to  be  observed  to  you  is,  that 
religion  doth  as  little  consist  in  loud  answers  and  de- 
vout convulsions  at  church,  or  praying  in .  an .  extra- 
Ordinary  manner*    Some  ladies  are  so  extreinely  stir* 
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mng  at  church,  that  one  would  swear  the  worm  in 
their  conscience  made  them  so  unquiet  Others  will 
have  such  a  divided  face  between  a  devout  goggle 
and  an  inviting  glance/ that  the  unnatural  mixture 
noiaketh  even  the  best  lodlcs  to  be  at  that  time  ridi- 
culous. These  affected  i^pearanceis  are  ever  sus- 
pected, like  very  strong  perfumes,  which  are  generally 
thought  no  very  good  symptoms  in  those  that  makq 
use  of  them.  Let  your  earnestness,  therefore,  be  re- 
served for  your  closet,  where  you  may  have  God  Al- 
mighty to  yourself:  in  public,  be  still  and  calm,  nei- 
ther indecently  careless,  nor  affiscted  in  the  other 
extreme. 

*  It  is  not  true  devotion,  to  put  on  ah  angry  zeal 
i^B^nst  those,  who  may  be  of  a  different  persuasion. 
Partiality  to  ourselves  makes  us  often  mistake  it  for  a 
duty,  to  fall  hard  upon  others  in  that  case :  and  being 
pushed  on  by  self-conceit,  we  strike  without  mercy,' 
believing  that  the  wounds  we  give  are  meritorious, 
and  that  we  are  fighting  God  Almighty's  quarrel ; 
when  the  truth  is,  we  ai«  only  setting  out  ourselvies. 
Our  dev'otion  too  often  breaketh  out  into  that  shape, 
which  most  agreeth  with  our  particular  temper.  The 
choleric  grow  into  a  hard^ied  severity  against  all,  who 
dissent  firom  them ;  snatch  at  all  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
tin^,*  that  suit  with  their  compleidon;  and  because 
God's  wrath  was  sometime  kindled,  they  conclude 
that'  anger  is  a  divit^  virtue,  and  are  so  far  from 
imagining  their  ill-natured  zeal  requireth  an  apology, 
that  they  value  themselves  upon  it  and  triumph  in 
it.  Others,  whose  nature  is  more  credulous  than  ordi- 
nary, admit  no  bounds  or  measure  to  it.  They  grow 
as  proud'  of  extending^  their  faith,  as  princes  are  of 
enlarging  their  dominions  :  not  considering  that  out 
faiths  like  our  stomach,  ia  capable  of  b^ing  ov^v 
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cbai^eds  andi  that  as  th^  last  is  destroyed  by  takiBg 
m  more  than  it  can  digest^  so  our  reason,  may  be-ex- 
tinguished  by  oiq;)ressing  it  with  the  weight  of  too 
916117  rtraoge  tilings  i  eapedaUy,  if  we  are  foihidden 
to  chew  what  we  ore  commanded  to  swallow.  Tte 
melancholy  and  the  sullen  are  apt  to  place  a  great 
part  of  their  rdigion  in  dejected  or  ill-humoured  looks* 
puttmg  on  an  unsoci^e  face,  and  declaimiBg  agakast 
the  innocent  entertainments  of  Ufe  with  as  much 
sharpness  as  they  could  bestow  upon  the  greatest 
erimes.  Thb»  generally,  is  only:  a  vizard ;  there  is 
seldom  any  thing  real  in  it  No  other  thing  is  the 
better  for  being  sour;  and  it  would  be  haid^  that 
religion  should  be  so,  whi^  is  the  best  of  thii:^.  In 
the  mean  time  it  may  be  said  with  truUi,  that  this 
lurly  kind  of  devotion  hath  perhaps  done  £Ule  less 
hurt  in  the  world  by  flighting,  than  the  most  sean* 
dalous  examples  have  done  by  infecting  it. 

^  Having  told  you  in  these  few  instances,  to  which 
many  more  might  be  added,  what  is  not  true.religion* 
it  is  time  to  describe  to  you  what  k  so.  The  ordi* 
pary  definitions  of  it  are  no  more  like  it,  than  the 
common  sign-posts  are  like  the  princes  they  would 
represait.  The  unskilful  daubers  in  all  ages  have 
generally  ieiid  on  such  ill  colours,  and  drawn  such 
harsh  lines,  that  the  beauty  of  it.  is  not  easily  to  be 
discerned :  they  have  put  in  all  the  forbidding  &a- 
Ittres  that  can  be  thought  of,  and  in  the. first  jdace 
have  made  it  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  nature ;  When 
in  reality  they  are  not  only  friends,  but  twins  bom 
together  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  doing  violeooe  to 
^m  both'  to  go  about  to  have  them  sq[Kurated»  No- 
thing is  so  kind,  and  so  inviting,  as  true  and  unso- 
phisticated  reUgion.  Instead  of  imposing  unnecessary 
Iteirthens  upon  our  nature,  it  easeth  us  of  the  gi;!eater 
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weight  of  our  passions  and  mistakes ;  instead  of  sub* 
duing  us>  with  rigour,  it  redeemeth  us  froax  the 
aiaveiy  we  are  in  to  ourselyes,  who  are  the  most  severe 
masters  while  we  are  under  the  usurpation  of  our 
appetites  let  loose  and  not  restrained. 

'  Beligion  is  a  cheerful  thing ;  so  far  £rom  being 
always  at  cuffs  with  good-humour,  that  it  is  inse- 
paraUj  united  to  it. .  Nothing  unpleasant  belongs  to 
it,  though  the  spiritual  cooks  have  done,  their  un- 
skilM.parttogiveanillrelishtoit,  A  wise  epicure 
would  be  religious  for  the  sake  of  pleasure :  good 
sense  is  the  foundation  of  both,  and  he  is  a  bungler, 
who  aimeth  at  true  luxury  but  where  they  are 
joii^^ 

*  Religion  is  exalted  reason,  refined  and:  sifted 
from  the  grosser  parts  of  it :  it  dweUeth  in  the  ujq)er 
region  of  the  mi^d,  where  there  are  fewest  clouds  or 
mists  to  darken  or  offend  it:  it  is  both  the  foundation, 
and  the  crown,  of  all  virtues:  it  is  morality  improved 
and  raised  to  it's  height,  by  being  carried  nearer 
heaven,  the  only  place  where  perfection  resideth :  it 
deanseth  the  understandings  and  brusheth  off  the 
earth  that  hangeth  about  our  souls :  it  doth  not  want 
tiie  hopes,  and  the  terrors,  which  are  made  use  of  to 
support  it ;  neither  ought  it  to  descend  to  the  borrow- 
ing of  any  aigument  out  of  itself,  since  there  we  may 
find  every  thing  that  should  invite  us.  If  we  were 
to  be  hired  to  religion,  it  is  able  to  outbid  the  cor- 
rupted world,  with  all  it  can  o^er  to  us;  being  so 
much  the  richer  of  the  two,  in  every  thing  where 
TOason  iS'  admitted  to  be  a  judge  of  the  value. 

*  Since  this  is  so,  it  is  worth  your  pains  to  make 
«digjlon  your. choice,  and  not  make  use  of  it  cmly  as 
a  refuge.    There  are  ladies,  who  finding  by  the  too 
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visiUe  decay  of  their  good  looks,  that  they  can  shii^ 
no  more  by  that  light,  put  on  Uie  varnish  <^  an  af^ 
fected  devotion  to  keep  up  some  kind  of  figure  inthe. 
world.  They  take  sanctuary  in  the  church,  when, 
they  are  pursued  by  growing  contempt,  wUch  will 
not  be  stopped,  but  foUoweth  them  to  the  altar.  Such 
late  penitence  is  only  a  disguise  for  the  tormenting^ 
grief  of  being  no  more  handsome..  This  is  the  killing 
thought,  which  draweth  the  sighs  and  tears,  th^t 
appear  outwardly  to  be  applied  to  a  better.end.       .  . , 

*  There  are  many  who  have  an  aguish'  devotion, 
hot  and  cold  fits,  long  intermissions  and  violent  rap-. . 
tures.  This  unevenness  is,  by  all  means,  to  be  avoided. . 
Let  your  method  be  a  steady  course  of  good  lifie,  that 
may  run  like  a  smooth  stream,  and  be  a  perpetual 
spring  to  fimiish  to  the.  continued  exercise  of.  virtue. 
Your  devotion  may  be  earnest,  but  it  must  be  uncon-*. 
strained;  and,  like  other  duties,  you  must  make: it > 
your  pleasure  too,  or  else  it  will  have  very  little  effi- . 
cacy.    By  this  rule,  you  may  best  judge  of  your  own - 
heart.    While  those  duties  are  joys,  it  is  an  evidence, 
of  their  being  sincere :  but  when  they  are  a. penance, « 
it  is  a  sign,  that  your  nature  maketh  some  resistance; 
and  while  that  lasteth,  you  can  never  be  entirely  se- 
cure of  yourself. 

Mf  you  are  often  unquiet,  and  too  nearly  touched 
by  the  cross  accidents  of  life,  your  devotion  is  not  of 
^e  right  standard:  there  is  too  much:  alloy  in  it 
That,  which  is  right  and  unmixed,  taketh  away  the 
sting  of  every  thing  that  would  trouble  ypu.  It  is 
like  a  healing  balip^  that,  extinguisheth  the  sbarjMQess 
of  the  blood ;  so  this  softeneth,  and  dissolveth,  the 
igaguish  of  the  mind.  A  devout  mind  hath  the  privi? 
lege  of  being  free  from  passions,  as  some  climates  are 
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jBmn  all  ^enomous  kind  c^  creatures.  It  will  raise 
you  alK)ve  the  little  vexations,  to  which  others  for 
want  of  it  will  be  exposed;  and  bring  you  to  a 
temper,  not  of  stupid  indffierence,  but  of  such  a  wise 
resignation  that  you  may  live  in  the  world,  so  as  it 
may. hang  ab(»it  you  like  a  loose  garment,  and  not 
tied  too  close  to  you. 

*  Take  heed  of  running  into  that  common  error,  of 
applying  God's  judgements  upon  particular  occasions. 
Qur  weights  and  measures  are  not  competent  to  make 
the  distribution  either  of  his  mercy,  or  of  his  justice.  ^ 
He  hath  thrown  a  veil  over  these  things,  which  makes  it . 
not  only  an  impertinence,  but  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  for 
us  to  give  sentence  in  them  without  his  commission. 

^  As  to  your  particular  faith,  keep  to  the  religion 
that  is  grown  up  with  you,  both  as  it  is  the  best  in 
itsdf^  and  that  the  reason  of  staying  in  it  upon  that 
ground  is  somewhat  stronger  for  your  sex,  than  it 
will  perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  for  ours ;  in  respect  that 
the  voluminous  inquiries  into  the  truth,  by  reading, 
are  less  expected  from  you.  The  best  of  books  will 
be  direction  enough  to  you  not  to  change ;  and  while 
you  are  fixed  and  sufficiently  confirmed  in  your  own 
mind^  you  will  do  best  to  keep  vain  doubts  and  scru- 
ples at  such  a  distance,  that  they  may  give  you  no 
disqmet. 

*  Let  me  recommend  you  to  a  method  of  beings 
rightly  informed,  which  can  never  fail :  it  is,  in  short, 
this'7— Get  understan^ng,  and  practise  virtue.  And 
if  you  are  so  blessed  as  to  have  those  for  your  share^. 
jjL  is  not  surer  that  there  is  a  God,  than  it  is,  that  by 
him  all  necessary  truths  will  be  revealed  to  you. 

^  In  your  clothes,  avoid  too  much  gaudy.    Do  not 
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value  yourself  upon  an  embi^oidered  gowB ;  and 
member  that  a  reasonable  word,  tir  an  oUigizig  IokA:^ 
will  gain  you  more  respect  than  all  your  fine  trap- 
pings. This  is  not  said,  to  restrain  you  from  a  decent 
compliance  with  the  world,  provided  you  take  the 
wiser,  and  not  the  foolisher,  part  of  your  sex  for  your 
pattern.  Some  distinctions  are  to  be  allowed,  while 
they  are  well  suited  to  yoiir  qualjiy  andfortune;  and^ 
in  the  distribution  of  the  expense,  it  seemeth  to  me 
that  a  full  attendance  and  well-chosen  ornaments  for 
your  house  will  make  you  a  better  figure,  than  too 
much  guttering  in  what  you  wear,  which  may  with 
more  ease  be  imitated  by  those  that  are  below  you. 
Yet  this  must  not  tempt  you  to  starve  every,  thing 
l)ut  your  own  apartment ;  or,  in  order  to  more  abun- 
dance there,  give  just  cause  to  the  least  servant  you 
have,  to  complain  o£  the  want  of  what  is  necessary. 
Above  all,  fix  it  in  your  thoughts^  as  an  unchangeable 
maxim,  that  nothing  is  truly  fine  but  what  is  fit;  and 
that  just  so  much,  as  is  proper  for  your  drcumstances 
of  their  several  kinds,  is  much  finer  than  all  you  can 
add  to  it.  When  you  once  break  through  these 
bounds,  you  launch  into  a  wide  sea  of  extravagaiKse. 
Every  thing  will  become  neoessary,  because  you  have 
a  mind  to  it;  not  because  it  is  fit  for  you,  but  bwause 
somebody  else  hath  it.  This  lady's  logic  setteth  rea* 
son  up(m  it's  head,  by  caacrymg  the  rules  from  things 
to  persons,  and  appealing  fi*om  what  is  right  to  every 
fool  that  k  in  the  wrong.  The  word,  '  necessary,' is 
miserably  applied ;  it  disordereth  fisimilies,  and  over- 
turheth  governments,  by  being  so  abused.  Remember, 
that  cinldren  and  fools  want  every  thing,  because  they 
want  wit  to  distinguish :  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
idxonger  evidence  of  a  cra^y  understanding  than  the 
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makiiig  too  large  a  catalogue  of  things  *  nece^SBty* 
when  in  troth  there  are  so  very  few  thiE^  that  have 
a  right  to  he  placed  in  it  Try  every  thing  first  in 
your  judgement,  before  you  aUow  it  to  place  in  your 
desire;  else,  your  husband  may  think  it  as  necessary 
for  him  to  deny,  as  it  is.  for  you  to  have,  whatever  is 
umreasonable ;  and,  if  you  shall  too  often  give  him 
that  advantage,  the  habit  of  revising  may  paiiaps 
leach  to  things  that  are  not  unfit  for  you. 

^  There  vae  unthinking  ladies,  who  do  not  etiough. 
consider  how  little  their  own  figure  agreeth  with  the 
fine  things  they  are  so  proud  of.  Others,  when  they 
have  them,  will  hardly  allow  them  to  be  visible :  they 
oaanot  be  seen  without  light,  and  that  is  many  times 
so  saucy  and  so  pressing,  that  like  a  too  firotvard  gal- 
lant it  is  to  be  forfaidd^i  the  chamber.  Some,  when  you 
are  ushered  into  their  dark  ruelle^  it  is  with  such  so- 
lemnity,  that  a  man  would  swear  there  was  some- 
thing in  it;  till  the  unskilfol  lady  breaketh  silence,  and 
beginneth  a  chat,  which  discovereth  it  is  ^  puppet- 
play  with  magnificent  scenes.  Many  esteem  things 
arather  asidiey  are  to  be  gotten,  than  that  they  are 
iNMrth  getting.  This  looketh,  as  if  they  had  an  inte** 
test  to  pursue  that  maxim  because  a  great  part  of 
iheir  own  value  dependeth  upon  it.  Truth  in  theise 
<cases  woidd  be  often  unmanneiiy,  and  might  derogate 
^m  the  prerogative  great  ladies  would  assume  to 
themselves,  of  being  distinct  creatures  ftom  l^ose 
of  tiieir  sex,  which  are  inferior  and  of  less  difficult 
access. 

*  In  other  tilings,  too,  your  condition  must  give  iht 
trule  to  you;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  wife's  part  to 
aim  at  more  than  a  bounded  liberality :  the  farther 
extent  of  that  cpidlity  (otherwise  to  be  eunmended^ 
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belongeth  to  the  husband,  who  hath  better  means  for 
it.  Generosity,  wrong-placed,  becometh  a  vice.  It  is 
no  more  a  virtue,  when  it  groweth  into  an  inconveni- 
ence ;  virtues  must  be  enlarged,  or  restrained,  accord- 
ing to  differing  circumstances.  A  princely  mind  will 
undo  a  private  family :  therefore  things  musi  be 
suited,  or  else  they  wiQ  not  deserve  to  be  commended, 
let  them  in  themselves  be  never  so  valuable :  and  the 
expectations  of  the  world  are  best  answered,  when  we 
acquit  ourselves  in  that  manner  which  seemeth  to  be 
prescribed  to  our  several  conditions,  without  usurping 
upon  those  duties  which  do  not  so  particularly  belong 
to  us.  I  will  close  the  consideration  of  this  article  of 
expense  with  this  short  word :  do  not  fetter  yourself 
with  such  a  restraint  in  it,  as  may  make  you  remark- 
able; but  remember  that  virtue  is  the  greatest  oma« 
tnent,  send  good  sense  the  best  equipage/ 


Cautions  for  Choice  of  Members  of  Parliament. 

*  XlII.  It  would  be  of  veiy  great  use  to  take 
general  resolution  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  none 
should  be  chosen  for  a  county,  but  such  as  have 
either  in  possession  or  reversion  a  considerable  estate' 
in  it ;  nor  for  a  borough,  except  he  be  resident,  *  or 
that  he  hath  some  estate  in  the  county  in  present  or 
expectancy* 

^  There  have  been  eminent  men  of  law  who  were 
of  opinion,  that  in  the  case  of  a  burgess  of  a  town' 
not  resident,  the  court  is  to  give  judjgemeiit  accord- 
ing to  the  statute,  notwithstanding  custom  to  the 
contrary. 

'  But  not  to  insist  now  upon  that,  the  pruden*^ 
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iial  part  is  argument  enough  to  set  up  a  irule  to 
abrogate  an  ill  custom. 

^  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  greater  cause  of  the 
corruption  of  parliaments,  than  by  adopting  membert 
who  may  be  said  to  have  no  title  by  their  births. 

*  The  juries,  ate  by  the  ilaw,  to  be  ex  mcineto; 
and  shall  there  be  less  care,  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  be  so  too  ? 

*  Sure  the  interest  of  the  county  is  best .  placed 
in  the  hands  of  such  as  have  some  share  in  it. 

'  The  outliers  are  not  so  easily  kept  within  the 
pale  of  the  laws. 

^  They  are  often  chosen  without  being  known^ 
which  is  more  like  choosing  Valentines  than  mem-* 
bers  of  parliament.  The  motive  of  then*  standing  is 
more  justly  to  be  supposed  that  they  may  redress 
their  own  grievances  which  they  know^  than  those  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  strangers. 

*  They  are  chosen  at  London  to  serve  in  Com* 
wall,  &c.  and  are  often  parties  before  they  come  ^  to 
be  representatives :  one  would  think  the  reproach  it 
is  for  a  county,  not  to  have  men  within  their  own 
circle  to  serve  them  in  parli^jnent,  should  be  argu- 
ment enough  to  reject  these  treiq)assers^  without 
urging  the  ill  consequences  in  other  respects  of  being 
-admitted. 

*  XiV.  As  in  some  cases  it  is  advisable  to  give  a 
total  exclusion  to  naen  not  fitly  qualified,  so  in  others 
it  is  more  proper  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  of  cau- 
tion,  with  allowance  of  some  exceptions,  where  men 
have  given  such  proo&  of  themselves  as  create  a 
•right  fen:  them  to  be  distinguished. 

.    *  Of  this  nature  is  that  which  I  shall  say  concern* 
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ing  LMjFerSf  who  by  the  same  reason  tliat  they  majr 
ke  useful,  may  be  also  very  dangerous. 

*  The  n^^lig^ice  and  waul  of  applkation  m  gentle^ 
men  hath  made  them  [lawyers]  to  be  thought  mot^ 
necessary  than,  naturally  they  are  in  parliament. 

*  They  have  not  only  engrossed  the  chair  of  the 
Speaker,  but.  that  of  a  Committee  is  hazdty  tlnm^bt 
to  be  wdl  filled  except  it  be  l^  a  man  of  the  robe. 

*  TTiis  maketh  it  worthy  of  the  more  serious  re- 
flexion of  all  gentlemen,  that  it  may  be  an  argument 
to  them  to  qualify  themselves  in  parliamentary  ledm* 
ing  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they  may  rely  upon 
their  own  abilities  in  order  to  the  serving  of  their 
country. 

*  But  to  come  to  the  pcnnt  in  question :  it  is  not 
without  precedent,  that  practising  lawyers  have  been 
exduded  from  serving  in  parliament ;  and  without 
following  those  patterns  strictly,  I  cannot  but  think  it 
reasonaUe  that,  whilst  a  parliament  sitteth,  no  mem- 
ber of  parliament  ^ould  plead  at  any  bar. 

*  The  reason  of  it  is  in  many  respects  strong  in  it- 
self, and  is, grown  much  stronger  by  the  long  sitting 
of  parliaments  of  late,:  but  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
this;  the  matter  now  in  question  bemg  concerning 
lawyers  being  elected,  which  I  conceive  should  be 
done  with  so  much  circumspection,  that  probaUy  it 
would  xuft  often  happen. 

\  If  lawyers  have  great  practice,  that  ought  to  take 
th^n  jup:  if  not,  it  is  no  gpeat  sign  of  their  aMQty ; 
and  .at  the  sam^  time  giveth  a  st^idon,  that  they 
may  be  more  liable  to  be  4;empted* 

<  If  it  should  be  so  in  fact,  that  no  King  evet 
wanted  Judges  to  soften  the  stiffness  of  the  laws  that 
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were  made  so  as  to  make  them  ^suit  better  with  the 
reason  of  state  and  the  convenience  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  no  injury  now  to  suppose  it  possible  for 
lawyers  in  the  House  of  Commons  so  to  behave 
themselves  in  the  making  of  new  laws,  as  the  better 
to  make  way  for  the  having  their  robes  lined'  with 
fur. 

^  They  are  men  used  to  argue  on  both  side^  nf  a 
question ;  and  if  ordinary  fees  can  isspne  tkem  with 
very  good  reasons  ia  a  very  ifi  ca«»e,  that  faculty 
exercised  in  parliaments,  whence  it  may  be  better  en- 
couraged, may  prove  y&y  inconvenient  to  those  that 
choose  them. 

^  And  therefore,  without  arra^mng  a  profession 
that  it  would  be  scandalous  for  a  man  not  to  honour^ 
one  may  by  a  suspidon  ( wMch  is  the  more  excusable, 
when  it  is  in  the  behalf  of  the  people)  imagine,  thai 
tbe  habit  of  taking  money  for  their  opinion  may 
create  in  some  such  a  forgetfiilness  to  distinguisli 
that  they  may  take  it  for  their  vote. 

*  They  are  generally  men,  who  by  a  laborious  study 
hope  to  be  advanced :  they  have  it  in  their  eye,  as  a 
reward  for  the  toil  they  undergo. 

^  This  iliaketh  them  generally  very  slow,  and  iS 
disposed  (let  the  occasion  never  iso  much  require  it) 
to  wrestle  with  that  soil  where  preferment  groweth. 

*  Now  if  the  supposition  be  in  itself  not  unrea- 
sonable, and  that  it  should  happen  to  be  strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  experience,  it  will  ,be  very  unne- 
cessary to  &ay  any  more  upon  this  article,  but  leave 
it  to  the  electors  to  consider  of  it.' 
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.  X  HIS  eminent  statesmifn^  desoeniled  60m  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Temples  of  Temple  Hall,  Leicester^ 
thire,  was  grandson  of  Sir  William  Temple  (Secretary 
to  the  unfortmiate  Earl  of  Essex,  and  subsequently 
provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin)  and  son  of  Sir 
John  Temple,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  by  Mjary,  sister  of  Dr:  'Henry 
Hammond.  He  was  borti  in  London,  in  the  year 
1628. 

From  his  youth  he  discovered  a  singularly  pen^ 
jtrating  genius,  and  a  remarkable  thirst  after  know- 
ledge, which  ills  father  anxiously  cultivated  by  a  libe- 
ral education.  At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  sent^to 
school  at  Penshurst  in  Kent,  under  the  care  of  his 
ujide  Dr.  Hammond,  then  minister  of  that  parish. 
GChence,  at  ten,  he  was  transferred  to  the  tuition*  of 
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Mr.  Leigh  of  Bishop  Stortford ;  and,  at  seventeen, 
he  was  placed  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  wider 
Pr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  author  of  ^  llie  Intellectual 
System.* 

*  Authorities.  Boyer^s  Memoirs  ^  the  Life  and  NegoHatiom 
of  Sir  William  Temple;  Temple's  Life^  prefixed  to  his  Work»; 
and  Birch's  Lhe$  eflUtutriom  Persont* 
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There  he '  distinguished  himself  by  the  improve-' 
ments  which  he  made  in  various  parts  of'  learning;* 
having,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  tongues,  rendered ' 
himself  perfect  master  of  the  French  and  the  Spanish.  ' 
So  that,  upon  leaving  college,  he  had  largely  qualified 
himself  for  the  employments  of  public  life. 

At  nineteen,  he  set  off  on  his  travels  into  France : 
on  his  way  through  •  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  he  met  - 
the  lady  who  subsequently  became  his  wife, '  Mrs.  • 
Dorothy  Osbbrri ;  accompanied  her  arid  her  brother  ' 
to  France;  and  having  passed  two  years  in  that 
country,  returned  home  by  HoUand^  Flanders,  and  ^ 
Germany. . 

During  the  Usurpation  he  led  a  private  life  with*  ^ 
his  wife,  father,  two  brothers,  and  a  sister  in  Ire-' 
land ;  spending  his  time  chiefly  in  his  closet  in  the 
investigations  of  history  and  philosophy,  arid  refusing  ' 
all  public  appointments  till  the  Restoration,  when  he  ' 
was  chosen  member  of  the  Convention  in  Ireland,  as  " 
hewjas  likewise  in  the  subsequent  parliament  for  the  ' 
county  of  Carldw.  •  In  ^1662,  he  was  appointed  one  • 
of  the  Commissioners  from  the  Irish  parliament  tothe  ' 
Kirig. 

Thenceforward,  for  twenty  years,  he  continued  to 
act  as  a  Councillor  of  State. '  This  period,  compre- 
hending the  interval  from  his  thirty  fourth  to  his  ' 
fifty  fourth  year,  he  deemed  the  period  most  fit  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  country ;  the  rest  being, 
as  he  observed,  too  much  taken  up  previously,  with 
pleasure,  and  afterward  with  ease. 

To  give  a  particular  account  of  his  labours  at  home  * 
arid  abroad,  would  lead  us  into  a  tedious  detail  of  the 
foreign  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL     We 
jshall,  therefore,  only  notice  the  most  material  ne^o- 
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tifttioiiS)  which  he  had  a  principal  Aare  m  conducting. 
Of  ibfise  the  fiiM>  which  was  set  en  foot  to  indace  the 
Biahq»  of  Munster  to  enter  into  the  Diri:cfa  war  aa 
an  dly  to  the  English  Monarch,  he  conduded  wi& 
more  expedition  than  his  Court  had  anticipated; 
though  the  preliminaries  had  been  (wenousij  settled 
by  a  correspondence  between  that.Prriate  and  the 
'BwA  of  Arlington*  Secretary  of  State*  It  was  ma-* 
nn^ed  indeed  with  such  address,  that  the  Bishop  was 
in  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  teoops^^  before  the  otl^r 
powers  of  Ewrope  had  any  suspicion  of  the  measure,. 
Upon  this  Qccasiony  Mr^  Temple  travelled  in  disguise^ 
and  suffered  some  hardships ;  and,  on  the  concknaoD 
of  the  treaty,  a  resident's  coKunission  was  forwafrded 
to  him  at  Brussels  with  a  patent  of  beroiietcy. 

The  foUiowing  year,  he  sent  for  his  fiunily  from 
Bnglimd :  but,  before  their  arrival^  he  £mnd  himself 
eUiged  to  set  out  a  second  time  for  Munster,  to  pr«^ 
vent  the  Ksbop  (in  resentment  of  the  non-payment  of 
his  mbsuiy)  from  makii^  peace  with  the  Dutch. 
Mming  arranged  this  matter  ta  the  satisfaction  of  botih 
Courts,  he  returned  to  Brussels,  whence  «t  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  he  accompanied  his  sister  on  a  visit 
to  Holland,  incogfdto.  While  he  was  at  the  Hague,, 
he  made  a  private  rmt  to  the  cdehrated  VeoiAmsarj 
De  Witt,*  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Ms  future 

*  «  The  catastrophe  of  De  Witt  (observer  Mr.  Fox)  the 
wisest,  best,  and  most  truly  patriotic  minister  that  ever  llppeared 
upon  the  public  stage,  as  it  was  an  act  of  th6  most  crying  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude,  so  likewise  is  ft  the  most  dtsencouragmg  ex- 
an^le  that  history  afflbrdg  to  the  loyers  of  fiberty.  If  Aristidet 
was  banished,  he  wa9  also  recalled  i  if  Dion  was  repaid  for  hit 
services  to  the  Syracusans  by  ingratitude,  that  ingratitude  was 
more  than  once  repented  of:  if  Sidney  and  Russell  died  upon  the 
scaffi>ld»  they  bad  not  tiie  cruel  mortification  of  fallhig  by  the 
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intimacy  with  that  truly  illustrious  patriot,  aiid  6ccd^ 
aioiied  his  being  employed  to  Sound  him  on  the  stil^ 
ject  of  the  Triple  Alliance  meditated  by  Engla[nd> 
Hofland,  and  Sweden  against  the  growing  power  of 
Franoe.  This,  the  only  grand  p6litical  tiianoeurre  iii 
the  reign  of  Charles  XL,  reflects  the  highest  honour 
vtpcfa  the  abilities  of  Sir  Williitm  Temple« 

Five  d^s  after  his  recall  from  Brussels,  he  wsis 
«ent  to  the  Hague,  with  the  character  of  Unvoy  'EX^ 
traordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  States  Geileral. 
Upon  his  arrival,  the  conferences  commenced ;  and, 
in  five  days  more,  the  League  was  completed.  Ai§  i 
distinguished  tribute  to  his  celerity,  De  Witt  himself 
eould  not  help  complimenting  him  on  having  thus 
sj^eedily  influenced  the  States  to  a  resolution  upon  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  involving  the 
gireatest  expense  in  which  they  had  ever  engaged; 
adding,  ^  That,  now  it  was  done,  it  looked  lik^  a 
nBrade/ 

.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  a  letter  de- 
tpatehed  by  De  Witt  to  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  and 
a  second  by  the  States  General  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  pan^yrics  which  they  contain  are 
entitled  to  our  notice.  The  former  says,  **  As  it  was 
impossible  to  send  a  minister  of  greai:er  capacity,  ot 

hands  of  the  people :  ample  justice  was  done  to  their  memory, 
and  the  very  sound  of  their  names  is  stfll  animating  to  every 
Englishman  attached  to  their  glorious  cause.  But  with  De  Witt 
fell,  also,  his  cause  and  his,  party;  and  although  a  name  so  re- 
iqpected  by  all  who  revere  virtue  and  wisdom  when  employed  in 
their  noblest  sphere,  the  political  service  of  the  public,  must'  un- 
doubtedly be' doubly  dear  to  his  coub^rymen,  yet  I' do  not  knov^ 
that  even  to  this  dayaByptd>lichonourkhayebeeri]^id  by  th^nr 
to  hia  memory.'*  .     . 

Sod 
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more  proper  for  the  temper  or  genius  of  this  natidn^ 
than  Sir  William  Temple;  so,  I  believe,  no  other 
person  either  will  or  can  more  equitably  judge  of  the 
disposition  wherein  he  has  found  the  States,  to  answer 
the  good  intentions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.? 
In  the. other  his  Majesty  is  informed, ."  As  it  is  a 
thing  without  example,  that  in  so  few  days  three 
such  important  treaties  hare  been  concluded,  so  we 
can  say  that  the  address,  the  vigilance,  and  the  sin-  - 
(Jerity  of  Sir  WiUiam  Temple  are  also  without  ex- 
aiKiple.  If  your  Majesty  continues  to  make  use  of 
such  ministers,  the  knot  will  grow  too  fast  ever  to  be 
untied/'  And  yet  Temple  himself,  .with  no  less  wit 
than  modesty,  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  circum- 
stance, in  a .  letter  to  M.  Gourville ;  saying,  ."  They 
will  needs  have  me  pass  here  for  one  of  great  abilities, 
for  having  finished  and  signed  in  five  days  a  treaty  of 
such  importance  to  Christendom :  but  I  will  tell  you 
the  secret  of  it.  To  draw  things  out  of  their  centre 
requires  labour,  and  address  to  put  them  in  motion ; 
but  to  make  them  return  thither,  nature  helps  so  far, 
that,  there  needs  no  more  than  just  to  set  them 
a-^oingi"* 

Soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  ^he  "re- 
turned to  Brussels ;  and  a  negotiation  being  speedily 
set  on  foot  for  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain, 
he  received  orders  from  his  Court  to  repair  to  the 
Congress  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  Aix  la  Cha- 

*  The  most  ample  account  of  the  progress  of  this  memorable 
negotiation  is  to.be  found  in  a  letter  from  Sir  William  to  the 
Earl  of  Arlington,  dated  from  the  Hague  on  the  day. it* was 
concluded,  Jan.  2^!,  1668 ;  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to? 
his  State  Papers,  in  his  ^  Works*^ 
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pelle,  in  quality  of  his  Majesty's  Embassador  Extra- 
^  ordinary  and  Mediator.  To  his  address  upon  thkt 
occasion  is,  principally,  to  be  ascribed  the  prompt 
compliance  of  the  Spanish  ministers  with  the  condi- 
tions proposed;  as  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  his  prede- 
cessor, Iwi  met  with  nothing  but  evasions  and  delays 
.  before  his  arrival. 

On  his  return  to  Brussels,  he  found  letters  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  informing  him,  that  *  he  was 
again  appointed  Embassador  Extraordinary  to  the 
States  General,  in  order  to  confirm  the  >  Triple 
Alliance,  and  to  solicit  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  German  princes.*  Accordingly,  he  set  out 
for  the  Hague  in  August,  and  was  specially  honoured 
during  his  stay  with  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  afterward  William  III.  But  the  measures 
of  the  English  court  changing  in  September,  I669j 
in  favour  of  France,  he  received  orders  to  hasten  to 
England.  Here,  he  at  first  met  with  a  cool  reception; 
and  was. even  pressed  to  return  to  the  Hague,  in 
order  to  so\i^  the  seeds  of  a  quarrel  with  Holland, 
with  which  country  he  had,  not  two  years  before, 
so  satisfactorily  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace.  But 
excusing  himself  from  having  any  share  in  this  gros3 
transaction,  he ,  retired  to  his  house  at  Shene  near 
JEUchmond. 

In  this  interval  of  his  recess  from  public  em- 
plojrments,  he  drew  up  his  *  Observations  on  the 
United  Proviuces,'  and  one  part  of  his  *  Miscel- 
.  lanies.' 
•  It  redounds  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  that  so  long  as  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  by 
her  fatal  influence  over,  her  brother  Charles  II.,  kept 
him  the  dupe  of  f^ranc^  he  refused  to.accept  of  any 
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fimction  at  home  or  abroad;  but  on  a  dubfiequeBft 
change  in  the  politics  of  the  court  in  16739  hia 
MajestjT)  weary  of  the  second  Dutch  war,'*^  resolved 

•  "  TTie  first  Dutch  war/'  saya  Mr.  Fox,  «  had  been  ander- 
taken  against  all  maxims  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  justice ;  but 
the  superior  infamy  of  the  second,  aggravated  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  all  the  hopes  entertained  by  good  men  from  the 
Triply  AlU^aee,  mid  by  the  treacherous  attempt  at  piracy  witk 
which  it  commenced,  seems  to  have  efiaced  the  impression^  of  it^ 
not  only  from  the  minds  of  men  living  at  the  time,  but  from 
most  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  reign.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  of  both  was  the  same,  and  arbitrary  power  at 
home  was  the  object  of  both.  The  second  Dutch  war  rendered 
tlie  King's  system  and  views  so  apparent  to  all,  who  were  not 
4etermined  to  shut  their  eyes  agaiivst  conviction,  that  it  is  diffi^ 
cult  to  conceive  how  persons,  who  had  any  real  care  or  regard 
either  for  the  liberty  or  honour  of  the  country,  could  trust  him 
afterward.  And  yet  even  Sir  William  Temple  (he  adds)  who 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  h<>n^st,  9s  well  as  of  tht^ 
most  enlightened,  statesmen  of  his  tithe,  could  not  believe  hia 
treachery  to  be  quite  so  deep  as  it  was  in  fact ;  and  seems  occa<« 
sionally  to  have  hoped,  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  his  professed 
intentions  of  following  the  wise  and  just  system  that  was  recom* 
mended  to  him.  Qreat  instances  of  credulity  and  blindness  ia 
wise  n^en  are  often  liable  to  ^he  suspicion  of  being  pretended, 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  continuing  in  situations  of 
power  and  employment  longer  than  strict  honour  would  allow : 
but  toTemple's  sincerity  his  subsequent  conduct  gives  abundant 
testimony.  When  he  had  reason  to  think  that  his  aerviees  could 
no  longer  be  useful  to  his  country,  he  withdrew  whoily  from 
public  business,  ancl  resolutely  adhered  to  the  preference  of 
philosophical  retirement  (which,  in  his  circumstances,  was  just) 
in  spite  of  every  temptation,  which  occurred  to  bring  him  back 
to  the  more  active  scene.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  seems  to 
have  employed  in  the  most  noble  contemplations,  and  the  Bioit 
elegant  amusements:  eye^jf  enjoyment  |;ieightene4|  np  ^qi^bt^ 
by  reflecting  on  the  hpnovirabl^  part  he  had  apte^  in  publip 
afiairs,  and  without  any  regret  on  his  own  account  (wl^atever  he 
might  feel  for  his  country)  at  having  been  driven  fton^  them.** 
Speakeih  not  the  Historian  this  of  himself  .>  ^ 
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to  send  hmi  to  HoUand  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Full 
powers,  however,  having  been  transmitted  for  that 
purpose  to  the  Marquis  de  Fresne,  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassador in  London,  Temple  was  ordered  to  treat 
with  him  at  home,  and  in  three  days  concluded  the 
whole  affair. 

As  a  reward  for  his  success,  he  was  offered  the 
embassy  to  i^)ain:  but  this,  to  oblige  14s  old  and 
infirm  father,  he  declined ;  as  he  did  soon  afterward 
the  Secretaryship  of  State,  which  he  could  not  afford 
to  purchase  at  the  stipulated  price  of  six  thousand 
pounds. 

In  June  1674,  he  was  again  sent  Embassador  to 
the  Hague,  and  was  afterward  one  of  the  Embas- 
sadors and  Mediators  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen*  It 
was  during  his  residence  in  HoUand  upon  this  occa- 
aon,  that  he  was  the  great  instrument  of  securing 
the  religion  and  the  liberty  of  his  country,  by 
arranging  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Duke  of 
York. 

This  important  affair,  concerted  by  Sir  William 
Temple  and  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  Religion^ 
was  chiefly  by  his  address  brought  to  maturity  in 
16775  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  her  father, 
and  not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  King  himself. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  transaction,  indeed,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer Danby  (afterward  Duke  of  Leeds)  who,  from 
his  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  declared  in 
print,  '  that  he  would  not  suffer  that  part  of  his 
service  to  be  buried  in  oblivion:'  yet  that  Temjde 
was  an  important  agient  in  thb  momentous  business^ 
IS  siifficiently  proved  by  a  letter  (dated  November, 
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1677)  which  he; addressed  to  his  father  upon- thef 
subject,  and  which  is  still  extant.^ 

♦  TO   SIR  JOHN   TEMPLE. 

"  SIR,  "  London^  Nov.  — ,  1677. 

<'  Though  I  do  not  trouble  you  oflen  with  public  news  or 
business,  yet  I  am  sensible  of  having  too  much  neglected  it  of 
late,  considering  what  has  passed;  which  I  know  you  will  be 
more  pleased  with,  than  any  you  have  been  entertained  .with. a 
great  while :  Tor  I  remember  how  oflen,  and  how  much,  you 
have  desired  to  see  the  Prince  of  Orange  married  here ;  not 
only  from  your  good  wishes  to  him,  but  from  your  apprehensions 
of  some  greater  matches  that  might  befall  us,  and  with  conse- 
quences ill  enough  to  posterity,  as  well  as  to  the  present  age.  I 
am  in  a  good  deal  of  haste  at  this  present  time,  and  therefore 
shall  sum  up  a  great  deal  in  a  little  room. 

*^  The  Prince  of  Orange  came  to  the  King  at  Newmarket, 
where  he  was  mighty  well  received,  both  of  King  and  Duke.  I 
made  the  acquaintance,  there  between  the  Prince  and  my  Lord 
Treasurer ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  though  they  were  not  at  all 
known  before  to  one  another,  yet  they  fell  very  soon  into  con- 
fidence. 

**  The  Prince  said  not  a  word  to  any  of  them  of  any  Uioughtt 
of  a  .wife,  while  they  stayed  at  Newmarket; .  and  told  me,  ^No 
consideration  should  move  him  in  that  affiur,  till  he  had  seen  the 
lady.'  The  day  after  he  saw  her  here,  he  moved  it  to  the  King 
and  Duke ;  and  though  he  did  it  with  so  good  a  grace  that  it 
was  very  well  received,  yet  in  four  or  five  days'  treaty  it  proved 
to  be  entangled  in  such  difficulties,  that  the  Princie  sent  for  me 
one  night, .  and  uttering  his  whole  heart  told  .me,  '  He  was  re* 
solved  to  give  it  over,  repenting  him  from  the  heart  of  his  journey^ 
and  would  be  gone  within  two  days  and  trust  God  Almighty 
with  what  would  follow :  and  so  went  to  bed,  the  most  melancholy 
that  ever  I  saw  him  in  my  life.  Yet,  before  eleven  o'clock  the 
next  mq^ning)  the  King  s^nt  me  to  him^^to  let  him  know.  *  he  waa 
resoked.  on.  the  match,  and  that  it  should  be  done  immediatelyt 
opA  in  the  Prince's  own  way.' 

'  *«^  Thus  far  what  had  passed  went  no  farther  than  the  King, 
the  Duke,  the  Prince,  -the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  me:  but- that 
^ernoon  it  .was^  declared  at .  the  Foreign  Committee,  and  next 
day.  at  Council ;  you  will  easily  imagine,  with  what  gaoeraljoy^ 
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♦    After  having  performed  such  important  services:  to 
the  crown  and  kingdom,  Sir  William  in.  1679  was 

I  cannot  but  tell  you,  that  no  man  seems  to  lay  it  to  heart  so 
much  as  my  Lord  Arlington^  having  had  no  part  in  it,  which  he 
could  not  but  take  notice  of  to  the  Prince ;  who  told  me,  his 
compliment  to  him  upon  it  was,  ^  That  some  things,  though  they 
were  good  in  themselves,  yet  were,  spoiled  by  the  manner  «f 
doing  them;  but  this  was  in  itself  so  good,  that,  the  manner  of 
doing  it  could  not  spoil  it.'  I  am  told,  he  lays  it  upon  me,  and 
will  never  forgive  me,  which  I  must  bear  as  well  as  I  can :  but 
yet,  because  you  know  how  we  have  formerly  lived,  I  ^ill  tell 
you,  that  it  was  not  only  impossible  my  Lord  Trieasurer  and  he 
should  concur  in  one  thing,  but  he  had  likewise  lost  all  the 
Prince's  confidence  and  opinion  since. his  last  journey  into  Hol- 
land. Besides,  for  my  own  part,  I  found  these  two  years  past, 
he  could  not  bear  my  being  so  well  neither  with  the  Prince  nor 
with  the  Treasurer:  but  endeavoured  by  Sir  Gabriel  Sylvius  to 
break  the  firsts  by  steps  which  the  Prince  acquainted  me  with ; 
nor  could  he  hold  reproaching  me  with  the  last,  whenever.  I 
went  to  him,  though  he  himself  had  first  advised  me  to  apply 
myself  to  my  Lord  Treasurer  all  I  could,  uppn  my  last  embassy 
into  Holland,  and  though  I  had  ever  since  told  them  botI\,  ll 
.  would  live  well  with  them  both,  let  them  live  as  ill  as  they  ^fould 
one  with  another ; '  and  my  Lord  Treasurer  had  been  so  reason- 
able,  as  to  be  contented  with  it*  <  / 

*^  Since  the  marriage,  the.  King  and  the  Prince  hf^ye  fallen 
into  the  business  abroad,  and  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  .a  peac^, 
which  the  King  will  o£Fer  to  France;  and  such  as,  they  both 
conclude,  will  secure  Flinders.  They. both  agree,  that  I  mji^t 
of  necessity  go  to  Paris  immediately  upon  this  errand,  and  bring 
a  positive  answer,  from  that  court  within  a  time  prefixed.  ..I 
never  undertook  any  journey  more  unwillingly,  knowing  in. wh^t 
opinion  I  stand  already  at  that  court j  how  deeply  they,  resent 
the  Prince's  match  without  their  communication, ,  or  the  lea^t 
word  to  their  Embassador  here ;  and^with  how  little  reason  I^c^n 
hope  to  be  the  welcomer  for  this  errand.  ,  But .  the  Kjng ,  wUl 
absolutely  have  it:  and  so  I.  have  made,  all  my  small . prepara- 
tions, and  think  to  be  gone  within,  two  days;,  which  is  all;  at 
present,  but  to  ask  your  blessing,  and  assure  you  of  my,  being, 

<*  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

.   <«  W.  T/* 
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again  solkited  to  accept  the  Secfetvyship  of  State : 
but  he  a  second  time  declined  it,  on  aecmHit  cf  the 
uncertain  situation  of  affairs ;  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vising his  Majesty  to  form  a  new  Coundl,*  <rf  wh&^ 
he  was  appointed  one.  Soon  afterward,  however, 
upon  the  King's  declaring  his  intention  to  prorogue 
the  parliament  to  an  unusual  length  of  time,  without 
suffering  his  Council  to  debate  the  measure,  he  used 
such  freedom  of  speech  in  opposing  the  measure, 
that  his  name  was  struck  out. 

This  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity  to  send  his 
Majesty  word,  that  '  he  would  live  the  rest  of  his 
life  as  good  a  subject  as  any  in  his  kingdoms,  but 
never  meddle  again  with  public  affairs :'  a  resolution 
which  he  inviolably  maintained,  spending  the  re« 
mflyp^^r  of  his  days  first  at  Shene,  and  upon  his 
son't  marriage,  at  Moor  Parkf  near  Famham  in 

*  In  an  early  period  of  the  King's  difficulties  (remarks  Mr, 
Fox)  Sir  William  Temple,  whose  life  and  cHaracter  is  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  vulgar  notion^  that  ^  philosophy  and  practical  goo^ 
sense  in  business  are  incompatible  attainments/  recommended  to 
him  a  (dan  of  governing  by  a  Council,  which  was  iA  consist  ini 
great  part  of  the  most  popular  noblemen  and  gendemen  in  the 
kingdom.  Sudi  persons  being  the  natural,  as  well  as  the  safest, 
medkUors  between  princes  and  discontented  subjects,  this  deem^ 
to  have  been  the  best  possible  expedient.  Hume  says,  *  it  was 
iwid  too  ledblea  remedy:'  but  he  does  not  take  notice,  that  it 
was  nefor  in  fkct  tried;  inasmuch  as  not  only  the  King's  confi* 
deikcewat  withheld  from  the  most  considerable  members  of  the 
Couneil,  but  even  the  most  important  determinations  were  taken 
without  eonsuking  the  Council  itself.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt 
bat  the  King's  views,  in  adopting  Templets  advice,  were  totally 
diflR^ent  from  those  of  the  adviser;  whose  only  error  in  tii&( 
tvinsactioA  seems  to  have  consisted  jn  recommending  a  plan,^ 
i^liw^in  Gbnfidence  and  fair  dealing  were  of  necessity  to  be 
prsaeipal  ingredients,  to  a  Prince  whom  he  well  knew  to  be  in* 
ci^pable  of  eitbct.** 

t  Hit  klndneai  to  Swift  at  this  place,  with  the  assistance 
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l^rrey;  neither  involved  in  the  trouUes  of  the  short 
and  ignominious  rdgn  of  James  IL,  nor  apprised 
€£  the  Prince  of  Orange's  intended  expedition  to 
England  in  1688 ;  and  refusing  the  earnest  solici- 
tations by  ^hich  that  Prince  sought  to  engage  him 
in  his  service  as  Secretary  of  State,  though  he 
was  frequently  consulted  by  him  in  his  most  secret 
and  important  transactions. 

But  though  he  himself  thus  declined  public  ^n^ 
ployment,  he  consented  that  his  son  should  accept 
the  office  of  Secretary  at  War.  This  station  he  had 
not  filled  more  than  a  week,  before  he  took  a  boat^ 
as  if  designing  to  go  to  Greenwich ;  and  leaving  be-^ 
hind  him  a  shilling  and  a  note  unperceived,  flung 
himself  near  London  Bridge  into  the  Thames.  The 
note  contained  these  words :  *^  My  folly,  in  under* 
taking  what  I  was  not  able  to  perform,  has  done  the 
King  and  kingdom  a  great  deal  of  prejudice.  I  wish 
him  all  happiness,  and  abler  servants  than 

«  John  Temple.*** 

which  he  gave  him  in  his  studiesj  ^c,  will  be  mort  correctly 
referred  to  in  the  Life  of  that  writer,  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

*  It  was  conjectured,  that  he  alluded  to  his  incapacity  for  the 
office  of  Secretary  at  War,  because  he  had  solicited  leave  to 
resign  the  day  before :  but  the  more  probable  cause  of  his  fatal 
end  was,  his  having  strongly  recommended  to  his  royal  master 
his  friend  Captain  Hamilton  (i^  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  on  Stt8« 
picion  of  treason)  to  be  sent  to  Irdand  to  induce  Tyrconnel, 
then  in  arms  for  King  James,  to  submit.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  that  kingdom,  this  faithless  friend  had  immediately  joined  ^e 
rebels,  and  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  attacked  King  William's 
troops  before  Innisldllen,  commanded  by  General  Macartay. 
The  taunts  of  rivd  oourtiers,  upon  the  subject,  tKrew  Mr.  Temple 
into  a  pvttfoMnd  melancholy;  and,  th^isgh  the  King  himself  was 
^ully  convinoed  of  his  innooenee,  heneter  got  thebetter  of  it. 

The  unfortunate  Mr.  Temple  had  married  MademoiseBo  Du 
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The  effect  of  this  fatal  blow  it  reqidred  all  Sir 
William's  magnanimity  to  surmount :  he  felt  it  in* 
deed  the  more  sensibly,  as  he  had  occasionally  con- 
tended (for  the  sake  of  argument)  in  conversation^ 
'  That  a  wise  man  might  dispose  of  himself,  sind 
make  his  life  as  short  as  he  pleased.' 

He  died,  January,  1698.  According  to  the  direc- 
tions in  his  will,  his  heart  was  deposited  in  a  silver 
box,  and  buried  under  the  sun-dial  in  his  garden, 
opposite,  to  the  window  from  which  he  used  to  conv 
template  the  glorious,  works  of  nature  in  company 
with  his  beloved  sister  Lady  Giffard ;  a  lady,  who  as 
^  she  had  shared  the  fatigues  of  his  travels  during  his 
public  negotiations,  proved  also  the  principal  comfort 
of  his  retirement  and  his  old  age. 

His  character  is  briefly  given  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  his 

•  Lives  of  Illustrious  Persons^'  in  the  following  words: 

•'  He  had  an  extraordinary. vivacity,  with  so  agree- 
able a  vein  of  wit  and  fancy  in  his  conversation,  that 
nobody  was  welcomer  in  all  sorts  of  company ;  but 
bis  humour  was  greatly  affected  by  the  spleen  in 
sudden  changes  of  weather,  and  especially  from  the 
crosses  and  disappointments,  which  he  so  often  met 
with  in  his  endeavours  to  contribute  to  the  honour 

;  and  service  of  his  country. 

^  He  was  an  exact  observer  of  truth,  thinking 
noiie  who  had  failed  once  ought  ever  to  be  trusted 
again ;  of  great  humanity  and  good  nature ;  his  pas- 

.  sions .  naturally  .warm,  and  quid^,  but  tempered  by 

.  reason. 

Flesftis  BambQiullet,. a  French  lady,  by  wtKmi  he Jeft  two 
daughteank  To  these  youog  ladies  Sir  .William,  bequeathed  the 
grea|;est  part .  pf  l  his  r  estate,  with  the .  express ;  condition  i  that 

*  they  lahiHild  not  marry  Frencboeen/ 
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•*  He  never  seemed  bu^y  in  his  greatest  employ- 
ments, t  was  devoted  to  his  liberty,  and  therefore 
averse  from  the  servitude  of  comts.  He  had  been  a 
passionate  lover,  was  a  kind  husband,  an  indulgent 
father,  a  good  master,  an  excellent  friend,  and,  know- 
ing himself  to  be  so,  impatient  of  the  least  suspicion 
or  jealousy  from  those  he  loved. 

**  He  was  not  without  strong  aversions,  so  as  to 
be  uneasy  at  the  first  sight  of  some  whom  he  dis- 
liked, and  impatient  of  their  conversation :  apt  to 
be  warm  in  disputes  and  expostulations,  which  made 
him  hate  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other ;  being  used 
to  say,  *  That  they  might  sometimes  do  wfeU  between 
lovers,  but  never  between  friends.' 

"  He  had  a  very  familiar  way  of  conversing  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  from  the  greatest  princes  to  the 
meanest  servants,  and  even  children,  whose  imper- 
fect language  and  natural  innocent  talk  he  was  fond 
of,  and  made  entertdnment  of  every  thing  that 
could  afford  it.  - 

^^  He  was  bom  to  a  moderate  estate,  and  did  not 
much  increase  it  durmg  his  employments. 

"  His  religion  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England,^ 
in  which  he  was  bom  and  educated;  and  how  loose 
soever  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
him,  in  the  ♦  History  of  his  own  Times '  represents 
his  principles  to  have  been,  yet  there  is  no  ground 
for  such  a  reflexion  given  in  his  writings;  among 
which,  his  excellent  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Essex 
is  a  convincing  proof  both  of  his  piety  and  eloquence. 

**  He  was  rather  tall  in  stature :  his  shape,  when 
young,  very  exact :  his  hair  dark-brown,  and  curled 
naturally ;  and,  while  that  was  esteemed  a  beauty, 
nobody  had  it  ip  greater  perfection :  hi^  eyes  gray^ 
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but  lively ;  and  his  body  lean^  but  extremely  actiye* 
8o  that  none  acquitted  ihemsdhres  better  at  aB  ex^ 
ercbetf.'* 

Few  authors^  says  Granger^  have  been  more  read» 
€r  more  justly  admired^  tlmn  Sir  WiBibm  T^ag^fie. 
He  displays  his  knowledge  of  books  and  men  in'  an 
elegant>  easy»  and  negligent  stile,  much  Uk^*  the 
language  of  genteel  conr^i^ation.  His  vatdty  often 
prOmpCs  him  to  speak  of  himself:  but  he  and  Mon* 
tfltigne  are  neyer  more  pleasing,  than  when  they 
dtrefi  on  that  difficult  subject  His  readers  are  gvetit 
gainers  by  this  foible.  He  is  sometinaed,  also,  inac- 
curate ;  but  we  forgive  a  Mttle  incorrectness  of  draw-^ 
ing  in  the  paintings  of  a  Correggid,  when  theiH^  is 
so  nmch  beauty  and  grace  to  atemie  for  it. 

It  reBudns  only  to  mention  his  literary  labours. 
These  cmsist  of  •  Memoirs/  *  Letters/  •  Observa- 
tiont  on  the  Umted  Provinces/  and  ^  Miscellanies/ 
Tbefy  are  hi  general  either  political  or  historical,  and 
should  be  read  by  all  who  aspire  to  public  employ- 
UientSy  but  more  particularly  by  such  as  are  aj^inted 
to  foreign  embassies.  A  few  of  the  ^  Miscellanies/ 
however,  are  upon  subjects  of  morality,  philosophy, 
and  critidsm,  for  which  he  deserves  the  grateM  re« 
membrafice  of  Ms  oountrym^ ;  **  faavir^,''  as  Hume 
cteervcs,>  ^'  kepi  himsdtf  in  his  writings  altogethet" 
uiqpdhtted  by  tliat  inundation  of  vice  and  licentious 
whicb  overwhelimd  1%e  nation  in  his  time'.'^  - 

Has  works  have  all  passed  through  several  ectitfons. 
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EXTRACTS. 

Upon  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus. 

— -*  If  we  bdieve  the  Scripture^  we  must  aUow 
thdt  God  Almiglitjr  esteemed  tl%  Ufe  of  a  man  in  a 
garden  the  haf)f>ie8t  he  coidd  give  huti,  or  else  he 
would  not  have  placed  Adam  in  that  of  Eden ;  that 
it  was  a  state  of  innocence  and  pleasiure;  and  tfaaC 
the  hie  of  husbandry  and  dtied  came  ia^  after  the 
Fall,  with  guilt  and  with  labour. 

*  Where  Paradise  was,  has  been  much  debated 
and  little  agreed;  but  what  sort  of  place  is  meant 
hf  it,  may  perhafxi^  easier  be  cooy'ectuied.  It  scema 
to  have  beefi  a  Persian  word,  mice  Xenophon  and 
other  Greek  acrthors  mention  it  as  what  was  nrach 
in  use  and  delight  among  the  Kings  of  those  eastom 
eeimlries.  Strabo  describing  Jericho  says,  Ibi  €9i 
palmetum^  cut  immijfta  sunt  etiam  aUa  stirp» 
kortenseSf  leeus  ferax^  palmis  abundans,  spath 
stadiorum  centum^  totus  irriguus;  ibi  est  regia^  et 
balsami  Paradisus.  He  mentions  another  place  to 
heprope  Libanum  et  Paradisum.  And  Alexandar 
is  written  to  hare  seen  Cyrus'  tomb  in  a  Paradbe, 
being  a  tower  not  very  great  and  covered  wiUi  a 
shade  of  trees  about  it.  So  that  a  Paradise  among 
them  seems  to  have  been  a  large  space  of  gnand 
adorned  and  beautifed  with  all  sort  of  trees,  both-of 
fruits  and  of  forest,  either  found  there  before  it  was 
enclosed  or  planted  afterward ;  either  cultivated  like 
gardens  for  shades  and  for  walks  with  fountains,  (ht 
streams,  and  all  sorts  of  plants  usual  in  the  climate 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  the  smell,  or  the  taste ;  or 
else  employed  l&e  our  parks  for  endosure  wd  har-* 
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bour  of  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts,  as  well  as  for  the 
pleasure  of  riding  and  walking :  and  so  they  were  of 
more  or  less  extent,  and  of  differing  entertainment, 
according  to  the  several  humours  of  the  princes  that 
oidiered  and  enclosed  them. 

*  Seniiramis  is  the  first  we  are  told  of  in  stfcy 
that  brought  them  in  use  through  her  empire,  and 
was  so  fond  of  them  as  to  make  one  wherever'  she 
built,  and  in  all  or  most  of  the  provinces  she  sub- 
dued, which  are  said  to  have  been  from  Babylon  as 
far  as  India.  The  Assyrian  kings  continued  this  ~ 
custom  and  care,  or  rather  this  pleasure,  till  one  of 
them  brought  in  the  use  of  smaller  gardens:  for 
having  married  a  wife  he  was  fond  of  out  of  one  of 
the  provinces  where  such  Paradises  and  gardens  were 
much  in  use,  and  the  country-lady  not  well  bearing 
the  air  or  enclosure  of  the  palace  of  Babylon  to 
which  the  Assyrian  Kings  used  to  confine  themsdives^ 
he  made  her  Gardens,  not  only  within  the  palaces,  • 
but  upon  terraces  raised  with  earth  over  the  ardied  ^ 
roofs,  and  even  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  tower ; 
planted  them  with  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  as  well  as 
other  plants  and  flowers  the  most  pleasant  of  that 
country;  and  thereby  made  at  least  the  most  airy 
gardens,  as  well  as  the  most  costly,  that  have  been 
heard  of  in  the  world.  This  lady  may  probably  have 
been  a  native  of  the  provinces  of  Chasimir  or  of  Da- 
mascus, which  have  in  alt  times  been  the  happiest 
region  for  fruits  of  all  the  east  by  the  excellence  of 
soil,  the  position  of  mountains,  and  the  frequency  of 
streams,  rather  than  the  advantage  of  climate.  And 
it  is  a  great  pity  we  do  not  yet  see  the  *  History  of 
Chasimir,'  which  Monsieur  Bemier  assured  me  he 
had 'translated  out  of  Persian^  aijd  intended  to  pub-  - 
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lish ;  scad  of  which  he  has  given  such  a  taste  in  his 
excellent  *  Memoirs  of  the  Mogul's  Country/ 

*  The  next  Gardens  we  read  are  those  of  Solo- 
mon,  planted  with  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  and  watered 
with  foimtains :  and  though  we  have  no  more  parti- 
cular description  of  them,  yet  we  may  find  they 
were  the  places  where  he  passed  the  time  of  his 
leisure  and  delight;  where  the  houses  as  well  as 
grounds  were  adorned  with  all  that  could  be  of 
pleasing  and  elegant,  and  were  the  retreats  and  en- 
tertainments of  those  among  his  wives  that  he  loved 
the  best;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Paradises 
mentioned  by  Strabo  were  planted  by  this  great  and 
wisest  King.  But  the  idea  of  the  garden  must  be 
very  great,  if  it  answers  at  all  to  that  of  the  gardener, 
who  must  have  employed  a  great  deal  of  his  care  and 
of  his  study,  as  well  as  of  his  leisure  and  thought,  in 
the  entertainments,  since  he  writ  of  all  plants  from 
the  cedar  to  the  ^hrub. 

*  What  the  Gal*dens  of  the  Hesperides  were,  we 
have  Kttle  or  no  account  farther  than  the  ,mention  of 
them,  and  thereby  the  testimony  of  their  having 
been  in  use  and  request  in  such  remoteness  of  place 
and  antiquity  of  time. 

*  The  Garden  of  Alcinous,  described  by  Homer, 
^eems  wholly  poetical,  and  made  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  painter ;  like  the  rest  of  the  romantic  palace  in 
that  little  barren  island  of  Phaeacia,  or  Corfu,  Yet 
as  all  the  pieces  of  this  transcendent  genius  are  com- 
posed with  excellent  knowledge  as  well  as  fancy,  so 
they  seldom  fail  of  instruction  as  well  as  delight  to 
all  that  read  him.  The  seat  of  this  garden  joining 
to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  the  compass  of  the  endo* 
sure  being  four  acres,  the  tall  trees  of  shade  w  well 

VOL.  IV.  2  H 
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BB  thfy^  df  fr«it>  fhe  (^6  fettlltil&ifi^  M6  fdr  fhe  tide 
of  the  garden  imA  tiM  (fth^  of  the  palace,  the  ctm" 
tinual  Mc6e^n  of  fruits  thtoiagtiout  th^  ^hdtt  fekr^ 
sttt  (fof  Mgbt  I  kiM^w)  th^  b^Bt  tales  or  pi^skm^ 
thfit'  c^  fo  tow^  tdiApti^g  the  Mt  ^ftrd^m; 
ik^  is  it  utilikety  that  H^Mfier  may  hare  drawn  ifts 
jil6ture  dft^  th^  life  of  sott^e  he  had  seen  in  I6ma, 
the  ctnntfy  and  ustial  abode  of  this  divine  p6et, 
altid  itide^  th6  Region  of  fhe  most  refined  pleasure 
aM  inHMty  a6  Well  as  illvention  and  Wit:  for  the 
IkKiriour  and  custoM  of  gardens  may  hatre  d^'scend^ 
efa^et  into  the  Low^r  Asin  frOiA  Damascus,  Assyria, 
atid  o1;her  parts  of  the  eastett  elttinres,  though  they 
se^nl  to  hi^te  mdde  late  entrance  alid  smriler  im^ 
ptovements  in  tlib*  of  Gr^ce  and  Rome ;  at  leasts 
fti  no  propttftkm  to  their  oth^r  inventions,  or  rifiiie- 
ments  of  (diefl^re  and  luxury.' 
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[1631— 170X.] 


X  HIS  illustrious  poet,  the  son  of  Erasmus  DrMeit 
(so  the  name  was  occasionally  spelt)  of  Tichmarsh  in 
Northamptonshire,  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden 
of  Canons  Ashby,  Bart.,  wag  bom  at  Aldwincle  Ail 
Saints  near  Oundle,  August  Q,  1631.  He  received 
his  education  at  Westminster  S€hodl,.f  under  Dr* 
Busby;  and  was  thence  elected  May  11, 1650,  to  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  where  he  incurred  a  slight 
punishment,  in  1652,  for  disobedience  and  contumacy. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  dis[4ayed  any  extraor* 
dinary  indications  of  genius  in  his  eaflser  daysu  He 
was  thirty  yeai^  of  age,  before  he  produced  Ms  first 
jJay,  the  *  Duke  of  Guise  f}  I  and  his  next,  *  The 
Wild  Crallant,'  though  patronised  by  Barbara  Villters 

*  Authorities.  Wood^u  Mhena  Oxonierues;  Lord  [Laii^- 
downe's  Works;  Congreve's  Dedication  of  Drydep's  Works* 
sand  J^iographia  Britannica. 

t  During  his  stay  at  school,  he  translated  the  third  Satire  of 
Persius  for  a  Thursday  night's  exercise ;  and,  the  year  before  he 
left  it,  he  wrote  an  inharmonious  poem  upon  the  Death  of  Lord 
Hastings. 

i  This  tragedy,  much  altered  wkh  tbm  asaistance  of  Leo^  wis 
again  brought  forward  in  1663,  to  the  great  oifence  of  tte 
Whigs,  and  the  excitifig  of  sodm  bitt^^  aAtac1ii3  upon  it's 
author* 
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(subsequently  Duchess  of  Cleveland)  who  procured  it 
the  favour  of  the  court,  met  with  so  indifferent  a  re- 
ception from  the  public,  that  he  had  resolved  to  relin- 
quish this  species  of  composition :  but  his  strong  passion 
for  it,  happily,  got  the  better  of  his  resentment. 

In  1654,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,*  and"  by 
his  father's  death  inherited  a  small  estate  in  his  native 
county,  liable  however  to  some  deductions  for  the 
support  of  the  widow  and  the  younger  children. 

That  he  had  at  this  time  no  fibced  principles,  either 
in  religion  or  politics,  is  abundantly  evident  .froni 
his  Heroic  Stanzas  on  Cromwell,  written  upon  his 
fimeral  in  1658  ;f  aud  his  publishing,  within  two 

*  .The  subsequent  degree  of  M.  A.  he  did  not  take  till  1668 : 
and  then,  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  coDisequence  of  a  letter  from  Charles  IL 

f  To  this  compliment,  which  (as  compared  with  the  verses  of 
Sprat  and  Waller  on  the  same  occasion)  excited  high  hopes,  be 
was  led  by  his  connexion  with  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  one  of 
Cromwell's  Privy  Council  and  House  of  Lords^  to  whom  he 
with  no  apparent  violence  to  his  opinions  became  Clerk  or  Secre- 
tary. In  the  history,  indeed,  of  the  changes  of  the  human  mind 
few  facts  will  appear  more  extraordinary,  than  that  Milton  should 
have  been  descended  from  a  catholic  and  loyalist  family,  and 
Dryden  from  a  sectarian  and  Republican  one.  The  verses  of  the 
latter  however  upon  the  Protector,  praising  him  .chiefly,  for 
*  having  put  an  end  to  civil  fury,'  easily  slid  into  an  encomium 
on  legd  monarchy.  But  they  contain  one  couplet,  which  if  in^ 
terpreted  (in  it's  most  natural  acceptation)  of  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  and  not  of  the  general  severity  of  Cromwell's  military 
discipline,  admits  a  less  ready  apology : 

*  He  sought  to  end  our  fighting,  and  essay'd 
To  staunch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the  vein.' 

In  his  *  Astrma  Redux^*   a  remarkable  distich,  we  are  tol4» 

Justly  exposed  him  to  ridicule : 

<  A  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear. 
And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear«* 
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y«ars  afterward,  his  *  Astrcea  Redux ^  a  Poem  on  the 
happy  Restoration  of  Charles  11.,'  and,  in  the  same 
year,  *  A  Panegyric  to  the  King  on  his  Coronation.* 
Other  loyal  verses,  likewise,  appeared  in  the  Acade- 
mical Collections  of  these  times.* 

In  1662,  he  addressed  the  Chancellor  Hyde,  upon 
New  Year's  Day;  and  published,  also,  a  satire  on 
the  Dutch. 

In  1663,  in  consequence  probably  of  his  verses  in 
praise  of  modem  improvements  in  philosophy,  pre- 
fixed to  Dr.  Charleton's  treatise  on  Stonehenge,  he 
was  appointed  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  an 
honour  solicited,  or  possessed,  by '  few  poets  except 
Denham  and  himself.  His  next  piece,  published  in 
1667,  was,  his  *  Annus  MirabiliSy  or  The  Year  of 
Wonders^  1666;'  an  historical  poem,  celelu'ating  the 
Duke  of  York's  victory  over  the  States  GeneraL 
It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroic  standards  of  four 
lines ;  a  measure  which  he  borrowed  from  Davenant's 
Gondibert,  and  which  in  his  prefatory  Letter  to  Sir 
Robert  Howard  he  says,  "  I  have  ever  judged  more 
noble,  and  of  greater  dignity  than  any  other  verse 
in  use  amongst  us."  In  the  following  year  he  suc- 
i^eeded  Sir  William  Davenant  as  Poet  Laureat,f  and 

*  From  his  signature  in  the  *  Epithalamia  Cantabrigiensia  * 
it  appears,  that  (contrary  to  Johnson's  assertion)  he  had  obtained 
a  fellowship. 

f  This  office,  though  it  in  some  measure  enlisted  the  occupier 
lata  the  service  of  royalty,  did  not  then  impose  the  necessity  of 
composing  annually  two  copies  of  verses.  An  afflictive  dispensa- 
tion has,  recently,  caused  an  intermission  of  these  contributions ; 
and  like  the  Lucius  et  Gratulationes  of  Academical  Bodies,  which 
used  to  accompany  every  royal  death,  birth,  marriage,  Sed  they 
might  perhaps,  with  no  disadvantage  either  to  poetry  or  to 
pyalty,  be  wholly  laid  aside.  Dryden's  stipends,  it  is  said, 
were  not  in  that  needy  reign  paid  with  great  regularity. 
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WHS  dlso  made  Hwtoidographer  to  Iu8  MsLjesty  ^with 
a  ^tq)eiid  for  the  two  offices  lof  flOS/.  per  ann.f  upon 
¥Elii<ih  he  published  his  *  Essay  on  Dramatic  Foesy/* 
addi^essed  to  CJfaaries  fiarii  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex. 

^  The  writing  of  this  «s8i^/  be  teib  bis  fateoa, 
'^served  as  an  amusement  to  hsm  in  ihe:oouiitr7,  when 
he  was  driven  from  town  by  the  violence  of  the 
plague,  which  then  raged  in  London;  and  he  diveited 
himsdf  with  4»hinkiing  on  Hie  theatves,  as  lovers  do 
{^-ruminating  on  l^eir  id»ent  ^mistresses/  He  there 
^stifies  the  method  of  composing  plays  in  verse^  but 
eenfesses  that  he  had  quitted  the  practice,  because 
be  found  it  troublesome  and  dow. 

As  to  tragedy,  ike  seldom  (tbe  critics  ihave  remai^ed^ 
teudies  Hhe  passions,  but  deals  rather  in  pompous 
languid  -and  |K)eticd  descrqitions ;  causing  his  dia» 
yaeters  too  firequeittly  to  ^ak  lietter  than  they  ougfat 
to  do,  when  >their  sjdiere  in  the  drama  is  consideied. 
"^  It  -is  •  peculiar  to  >him,''  «ay  s  Addison,  -^  to  jinafce  «his 
personages  ^as  wise,  witty,  elegant^  and  foUte  asilma- 
«d£"  That  be  could  not  deeply  affect  the  passionsy 
is  certain ;  fixr  we  :find  no  (flay  (^  his,  in  «diidh  twe 
tffe  much  disposed  to  weep.  We  ace  so  miich  en^ 
^^faanted  indeed  with  beautifiil  digiesaicms  and  'de* 
tvated  flights  of  fangr,  that  we  forget  the  business  of 
the  ,iHe^5  and  suffer  the  characters  to  sleep.  Gildon 
in  his  *  Laws  of  Poetry'  observes,  that,  wbenit  was 
recommended  'to  Dryden  'to  turn  his  ^thoughts  to  a 
translation  of  Euripides,  rather  than  of  Homer,f  lie 

*  Tbe  drift  of  this  discourse  was,  to  Tindicate  the  honour  of 
the  English  writers  from  the  oeosure  of  those,  who  uojustly 
(preferred  to  them  the  French. 

f  Toward  the  condasion  of  bis  life,  he  .iMtually  translated 
the  first  bogk.of  therlliad. 


^Ql^km4  '  be  hf^  no  vdfsk  fin:  tjist^  p9»i^  wfeft  WflP 
^  gi^  m^ater  c(f  ti»gic  siRipUcity.'  As  a  ffurit^ 
confirmation,  likewise,  that  his  taste  for  tragedy  was 
«0t  rfthe  genww  «ort,  Ijh^  m^^  w^ter  a^c^  tl?s* 
^  he  constantly  expressed  gKeai,  contempt  for  <kway,' 
who  is  universally  allowed  to  have  eminently  sue» 
cei^ded  in  a^ecting  the  tender  passioQs, 

Ai34  thftt  he  W9^  flpt  \)QTn  to  write  cofljqcjyt  bp 
«ems  hiaiself  to  haye  hew  ateiiicl^Qtly  stosiJ^te :  •'  I 
wcmt  (he  observes)  that  gayety  of  hum<Nir,  whidi  is 
requi^d  in  it :  jny  conversation  is  slow  and  dull,  my 
humour  saturnine  md  jres^ed.  In  shprt,  I  m  nJw 
of  thosie  who  <»deavmr  to  bjpp^k:  jesj»  in  «wpwyf 
and  make  repoptees;  so  that  those  who  decry  my 
comedies  do  me  no  injury,  ^cept  it  be  in  point  of 
profit :  reputatioQ  in  them  is  the  last  thin^,  to  which 
I  shRU  p^fttPwd."  TWs  ipge^yoiwi  confesisuon  ,pf  mlbir 
hty,  oBf  wovld  i^iagiae^  mi^kt  haye  he&i  suffioent 
to  sflenee  the  clamor  of  the  critics ;  but,  however 
true  it  be  that  he  did  not  f^ppe^  to  advantpge  in 
jQ^m/^dy^  it  m^y  yet  be  cantended  th^t  i^  tr^g^^ 
with  all  his  faults,  he  is  still  the  most  iUust^Qus  qC  hja 
time.  The  end  of  tragedy  is,  to  instruct  the  mind,  as 
well  as  to  move  tlie  passions,  Npw  j^fter^  ^ere  are 
no  refined  sentm^nti^,  the  m|i)4  indeed  ji^y  be 
Qiffected^  but  n^  improved ;  and,  however  powerfully 
the  passion  of  grief  sways  the  heart,  a  man  may  feel 
disti^ss  in  the  acytest  manner*  and  not  be  omeh  the 
wiser  for  it. 

Dry^en  too,  perhaps,  would  have  written  bet^r 
W  both  $pe(jies  of  the  drapti^  h^d  v^g%  th^  necessity 
of  his  circuipstaiioes  ohhged  htm  to  comply  wkh  tho 
pqmlar  taste.'^     This  he  himiietf  insinuate^  in  has 

*  Although  his  first  plays  were  so  little  successful,  }|^  w#9t 
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Dedication  of  the  Spanish  Friar.   ^  I  rememl»er  sdtne 
verses  of  my  own  *  Maximin  and  Almanzor/  whidi  cry 

on,  and  in  the  space  of  twenty  five  years  produced  twenty  seven ' 
dnunasi  beside  his  other  numerous  poetical  writings,  (^the 
stage,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  had  once  invaded  it,  he  kept 
possession ;  not  indeed  without  the  competition  of  rivals,  who 
sometimes  prevailed,  or  the  censure  of  critics,  which  was  often 
poignant  and  often  just;  but  with  such  a  degree  of  reputation, 
as  made  him  at  least  secure  of  being  heard,  whatever  m^ht  be 
the  final  determination  of  the  public*  These  plays  were  collected 
and  published,  in  six  volumes  duodecimo,  in  1725. 

He  appears,  indeed,  about  1667  to  have  become  profession- 
ally a  writer  for  the  stage ;  having  contracted  with  the  patentees 
of  the  King's  Theatre  to  furnish  them  annually  with  three  plays 
(though  he  never^  even  during  the  greatest  vigour  of  his  exer- 
tions, .fully  completed  two  }«on  condition  of  receiving  the  profit 
of  one  share  and  a  quarter  out  of  the  twelve  and  three  quarters, 
into  which  the  theatrical  stock  was  at  that  time  divided ;  i.  e.  -^^ 
or  nearly  one  tenth.  This,  which  is  said  to  have  produced  him 
about  4002.  per  dnn»,  constituted  probably  the  principal  part  ef 
bis  income.  Whether  he  derived  any  farther  advantages  from 
the  contingent  recompences  of  dedications,  or  the  sale  of  copy* 
rights,  is  unknown.  .  But,  if  his  claims  in  the  former  reqpect 
were  to  be  measured  by  the  abject  meanness  of  his  flattery,  he 
ought  to  have  profited  largely : 

*  Indignant  view 
Yet  pity  Dryden — Hark !  whene'er  he  sings, 
How  adulation  drops  her  courtly  dew 
On  titled  rhymers  and  inglorious  kings.'         (MasanJ)' 

He  was,  .indeed,  a  striking  example  of  genius  able  to  reduce 
it's  labours  to  a  mechanical  exactness  at  the  call  of  party,  poverty, 
pr  panegyric.  Yet  his  real  sentiments  of  men  and  things  appear 
t  o  have  been  free,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  deduce  from  his  works, 
many  strong  expressions  of  scorn  and  indignation  relative  to 
every  species  of  tyranny  exercised  over  mankind ;  strangely  con- 
trasted; it  must  at  the  same  time  be  owned,  by  the  doctrines  of 
passive  submission,  civil  and  religious,  which  it  was  his  task  to 
support* " 
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riSDge&Ace  upon  me  for  their  extraragance.  All  that 
I  can  say  for  those  passages,  which  are  I  hope  not 
maby,  is  that  ^  I  knew  they  were  bad  when  I  wrote 
them.'  But  I  repent  of  them  among  my  sins ;  and  if 
any  of  their  fellows  intrude  by  chance  into  my  pre- 
sent writings,  I  draw  a  veil  <  over  all  these  Dalilahs 
of  the  theatre,  and  am  resolved  I  will  settle  myself 
no  reputation  upon  the  applause  of  fools.  Tis  not^ 
that  I  am  mortified  to  all  ambition;  but  I  scorn  as 
much'  to  take  it  from  half-witted  judges,  as  I  should 
to  raise  an  estate  by  cheating  of  bubbles.  Neither 
do  I  discommend  the  lofty  stile  in  tragedy,  which  is 
naturally  pompous  and  magnificent ;  but  nothing  is 
truly  sublime,  that  is  not  just  and  proper.** 

In  1672,  he  was  publicly  ridiculed  upon  the  stage, 
in  *  The  Rehearsal,*  a  comedy  written  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  with  the  assistance  of  Sprat  (at  that 
time  his  chaplain)  Butler,  and  Martin  Clifford,  Esq. 
of  the  Charter  House,  under  the  character  of  Mr. 
Bayes.  This  character,  at  first  called  *  Bilboa  *  (we 
are  informed  in  the  *  Key  to  the  Rehearsal')  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  Sir  Robert  Howard :  *  but  the 
representation  being  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out 
oif  the  plague  in  1665,  it  was  not  re-exhibited  till 
1671;  in  which  interval  Dryden  having  been  ad* 
vanced  to  the  laurel,  f  the  noble  author  changed  the 

*'Who,  in  the  preface  to  his  ^  Great  Favourite,  or  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,'  had  animadverted  upon  Dryden's  *  Essay  on  Dra- 
matic Poesy.' 

f  In  order  to  appropriate  the  ridicule,  Dryden's  actual  dress 
is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  by -some  finesse,  and  his  very 
phraseology  and  manner  of  reci^tion  to  have  been  exactly  mi- 
micked. But,  although  the  town  enjoyed  the  laugh  raised  against 
him,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  solid  reputation  as  a  poet  was 
injured  by  the  attack.    In  fact,  more  of  the  parodied  passives 
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fiaj^  m  01^  i9  mlimte  s^n^isi  4i»BD»tic  perform- 
«IMM  whi$^  imA  9^^9^fi3^  sub^ui^atly  to  It's  ^m 
perfon^nooe.  Tbos^  of  Drjwtep,  whidi  fell  iind^r  Iv^ 
JMi,  weise,  •  Tlie  Wild  G^Uwit;  '  Tyvmme  hwe; 
'^  Tbe  C wqnf St  ^f  Gf»B0d«,'  '  Manifigf  srl^M^,' 
lAod  *  Love  io  ^  ^unmry*  Whiitever  was  e^t^v^ 
ganHy  or  mKOAtur^f  .^xpr^ss^,  the  author  b^  ridi^ 
culfid  by  parody.* 

in  1^7li»  fais  tr^-po(OQdi^s,  ^tilled  ihe  *  0»- 
<qpte«it  df  Gnmad^ '  ifi  two  p^^f ,  eocouater^d  the  attad^ 
«f  JL4gh  »  play^  (pai  a  paoapUet,  oalted  *  The  G^ijr 
iHfifs  (d  tlie  Rota')  iwd  of  CU^wah  SetUe,  who  though 
a  very  indi^B^rent  poet,  tar  m9xiy  years  bore  his  r^ 
fMitetiw  idbove  th^  of  Dryden.  From  Dryden's 
ff ply  to  Ms  ^a^r  iadversary^  a  trapt  iiever  repub^ 
Ji^d  wd  .9^^  ti^er^ore  rare,  Tk.  Johnson  ha3  given 
Jlarge  isisUmtsi  iQfeserviBg,  in  conduMon,  "  such  wj99 
Jtfee  cgritif49^  ifi  which  tfee  gemiis  of  Dryden  could 
i^  roduiM  b^jtpe^in  r^e  a^nd  terrpr;  rage  with 
JJttJe  pirop^g^jlpiB^  »nd  terror  with  Utile  dai^er.  Xq 
fm  %^  high^  fnfodg  thus  levelled  with  the  mep^u^st^ 
may  pvoAn^e  spm^  splac^  to  the  consciousness  of 
m^Bismms  wd  spine  ni^rtlfieation  to  the  piide  of 
:9a^df]Hii^  3pt  let  U  be  r^n€^Dabei:ed9  that  minds  «are 
mi  lev^Hed  m  tbe^r  powers,  buit  whpn  tiiiey  are  first 
levelled  in  their  desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  daps  of  multitudes.''  f 

find  inatanoes  of  ahaur^ity  are  dr$ivp  from  qAU^  wri^ra,  t|ian 
^rom  Dryden. 

•   ^  That  Dryden  afisoled  to  deepi^  ih\&  ^atirey  appears  from 
hvn  Sedication  of  the  itransiation  of  Juf^na)  jipd  iPec^ius. 

4*  Tl^  tiagedy  of  the  latter,  entitled  the  *  Eo^peror  of  Ifiv^ 
roifeo/  Which  w^s  .writtan  m  rbyjvio  :an4  b^s  fk  while  9>ttplv  f^p* 
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Id  1^79  an  <  Essay  on  Satire/  said  to  be  ^mtt^ 
joindj  by  DiydaEi  and  tibe  £4^1  of  Midgraye^  made 
it's  appearance.  Hiis  pieoe,  iiiiic^  W43  handed  ehwt 
m  0]anuscarfpt»  contained  reflexioois  on  the  Duclies? 
of  PortNMiitib  and  the  JSad  of  ftoohester ;  and  thsjf 
maspGis&ig  Mr.  Kkj4sgx  to  be  <the  sole  author,  hired 
tiiree  ruffimis  to  cudgel  Ukbsl.* 

But  the  resentment  of  Rodbe$ter  was  canrj^  i9 

s£ill  greater  Icsogdis :  in  order  to  injare  Jiis  character 

and  interest,  he  recaimnended  ane  Crown  to  write  a 

Masque  for  the  cowt,  which  it  wa^  l^e  provistoe  ^ 

Drydea  as  Poet  Laureat  to  perform.    The  compo>* 

aitioQ  WAS  snoeessful :  soon  afterward,  howev^^  when 
Crown's  play  (*  The  Conquest  of  Jerusalem')   met 

with  extraordittary  applause,  Rodiester  beeame  jea-^ 

lous  of  his  new  favouritie,   and  from  that  mojpnent 

his  t^emy. 

Dryden  had  farther  to  eaoounter  the  loool  mallf ? 

fiaut  «ye  of  Langbakie,f  Who  read  poetry  only  to 

plauded,  k  4aid  to  have  been  the  first  drama  €nibellished  .witb 
sculptures.  Even  this  -ciroumstimce  seems  to  have  giveu  pcNHr 
I>ryden  great  disturbance. 

*  IMs  they  effeoted,  if  we  may  trust  Wood,  as  he  was  «e- 
tiirning  from  Will's  Coffiee  Mouse  through  Rose  Street,  Cogent 
Garden,  to  his  own  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  in  the  even* 
ing  €€  December  16,  1679.  The  incident  is  thus  recorded  by 
Mulg^ve,  the  real  offender,  m  hk  *  Art  of  Poetry:' 

'  Though  praised  and  beaten  for  another's  rhymes, 
His  own  deserves  as. great  applause  sometimes.' 

t  This  writer  ascribes  the  malignity,  which  Dryden  <)ften 
expressed  against  the  clergy,  to  his  having  been  repulsed  fi^om 
prdiafitiqn.  But  he  hi^asdf  has  denied,  that  <  he  ever  designed 
to  enter  jnl^  the  church;'  and  *^such  a  denial,"  obserxos 
JohnsQp,  ^*  he  would  not  b^ve  hazai;ded,  if  he  could  have  bigen 
ponvicted. of  falsehood.  Malevolence  to  t|he  clergy  (ddds  th^ 
Biogri^^Ji^pf  tl^  Poet;fO  issdi4oai>at^gr/Bat  dist^a^  &owip:e- 
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detect  plagiarism.  It  was  also  alleged  against  him^ 
that  *  from  jealousy  of  Creech's  popular  version  of 
Lucretius  he  advised  that  author  to  attempt  Horace/ 
in  which  he  knew  he  would  fail ;  and  that,  from  a 
sijnilar  feeling  with  respect  to  Congreve's  Old 
Bachelor,  his  **  treacherous  friendship  deluded  the 
dramatist  into  a  foolish  imitation  of  his  owii  way  of 
writing  angry  prefaces."* 

In  1680,  came  out  a  version  of  Ovid's  Epistles  in 
English  verse,  by  several  hands ;  two  of  them,  Canace 
to  Macareus  and  Dido  to  ^neas,  by  Dryden,f  who 
also  wrote  the  preface.  In  the  year  following,  he 
published  ^  Absalom  and  Achitophel;'  in  which,  under 

verence  of  religion,  and  Dryden  affords  no  exception  to  this 
observation.^  His  writings  exhibit  many  passages,  which  with  all 
the  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  character  and  occasions,  are 
such  as  piety  would  not  have  admitted,  and  such  as  may  vitiate 
light  and  unprincipled  minds.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing, that  he  disbelieved  the  religion  which  he  disobeyed*. 
He  forgot  his  duty,  rather  than  disowned  it.  His  tendency  to 
profaneoess  is  the  effect  of  levity,  negligence,  and  loose  con- 
versation, with  a  desire  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  be  wicked  as  far  as  he  durst* 
When  he  professed  himself  a  convert  to  Popery,  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  have  received  any  new  conviction  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity .''  . 

Brown  also,  in  his  ^  Late  Converts  Exposed,'  or  the  second 
part  of  the  *  Reasons  for  Mr.  Bayes'  changing  his  Religion/ 
sajTS,  *^  But,  prythee,  why  so  severe  always  upon  the  priesthood, 
Mr.  Bayes  i  You,  I  find,  still  continue  your  old  humour,  which 
we  are  to  date  from  the  year  of  Hegira,  the  loss  of  Eton  (of 
which,  it  was  said,  he  had  in  vain  solicited  the  provostship)  or 
since  orders  were  refused  ydu." 

*  The  success,  it  was  added,  of  Southerners  Fatal  Man^iage 
would  **  vex  puffing  Dryden  and  Congreve  to  madness."  * 

t  He  also,  jointly  with  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  trandated  the 
Epistle  of  Helen  to  Paris.  The  public  baive  lately  seen  thena 
happily  translated,  and  ably  prefaced,  by  Mr.  Fitzthomas. 
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the  character  of  Zimri,*  he  took  a  full  revenge  on 
the.  noble  author  of  the  Rehearsal. 

In  the  same  year,  Ukewise,  his  '  Medal,  a  Satire/f 
was  given  to  the  public.  This  rancorous  composition, 
written  (it  is  said)  at  the  express  desire  of  the  King« 
and  rewarded  by  him  with  a  hundred  broad  pieces, 
was  occasioned  by  the  striking  of  a  Medal  on  ac- 
count of  the  indictment  against  the  Earl  of  Shaftes* 
buiy  for  High  Treason  bang  found  ignoramus  by 

*  The  characters  of  Absalom,  Achitophel,  and  David  repre* 
sented  Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  and  Charles  II.  The  poem  is 
a  severe  satire  on  the  contrivers  and  abettors  of  the  rebellion 
against  Charles  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  He  left  the  story 
however  unfinished,  because  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself 
to  show  Absalom  unfortunate :  **  I  have  not  (he  adds)  so  much 
as  an  uncharitable  wish  against  Achitophel;  but  am  content  to 
be  accused  of  a  good-natured  error,  and  to  hope  with  Origen 
that  the  Devil  himself  may  at  last  be  saved."  Two  Latin  trans- 
lations of  it  appeared  in  1682:'  one  by  Dr.  Coward,  a  physician, 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  and  the  other  and  far  superior 
version  by  Atterbury,  though  his  biographer  Stackhouse  as- 
cribed the  first  to  his  pen.  A  second  part  of  *  Absalom  an4 
AchitopheP  was  written  by  Tate  at  the  desire  of  Dryden, 
who  himself  supplied  nearly  two  hundred  lines,  beginning 

*  Next  these  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press,' 
And  ending 

*  To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  vrrite  like  thee/ 

f  A  severe  invective  against  Shaftesbury. — (See  his  Life.) 
In  the  second  edition  however,  in  opposition  to  the  royal  judge- 
ment,  he  inserted  some  lines,  liberally  praising  this  noblemaa 
for  his  judicial  conduct  as  Chancellor.  Whether  the  com'« 
pliment  was  a  voluntary  tribute  to  candor,  or  a  return  for  some 
unascertained  favour  (for  Mr.  Malone  appears  to  have  proved 
that  it's  supposed  cause,  a  presentation  of  a  Charter  Hou8« 
acholarship  to  one  of  his  sons,  came  from  the  King  himself)  is 
unknown.  Settle  wrote  an  answer  to  this  poem,  entitled  <  Tbt 
.  Medal  jReversed.^ 
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life  Grdad  Jury  at  the  <M  Baflrjr;  jxpom  wktieh^  tte 
^Wlugs  made  great  vejoictng^iii  tfH  jittrtB  of  LoodM. 

In  1^82»  he  puUi^ed  Ms  '  ReUgio  Laid,  tit  a 
La;fman's  Faith/  Thk  pTece,  written  fbr  dn  inge- 
nioas  young  gentleman,  his  friend^  upcm  ^  tMH^* 
tion  of  Father  Simm's  *  Crkieal  VOsioty  ^  the  Otdl 
Testament/  was  intended  as  a  defence  oi  Re^esided 
Religion,  ftnd  the  excellency  Md  anilhorky  of  the 
Scriptures  aa  the  only  role  of  fakh-  mA  maniiers^ 
against  Deists,  Papists,  and  Presbyterians.  He  ad- 
mits, indeed,  the  diflScidty  of  rightly  interpreting  the 
Sacred  Volume,  and  therefore  justly  assigns  great 
weight  to  early  opinion  and  tradition ;  but  that  he 
was  at  this  time  fior  from  assenting  to  the  exdnsive 
claims  of  the  Romish  Church,  may  be  inferred. from 
the  following  lines : 

*  In  times  o'ergrown  with  rust  and  ignoitmce 
A  gainful  trade  their  clergy  did  advance : 
When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen  low, 
And  none  hut  priests  were  authorised  to  know ; 
When  what  small  knowledge  was  in  them  did  dwell. 
And  he  a  god  who  could  but  write  and  spell. 
Then  Mother  Church  did  mightily  prevail; 
She  parceled  out  the  Bihle  by  retaO ; 
But  still  expounded  what  she  sold  or  gave, 
To  keep  it  in  her  power  to  damn  or  save. 
Scripture  was  scarce,  and  to  the  market  went ; 
Poor  Laymen  took  salvation  on  content. 
As  needy  men  take  money,  good  or  bad : 
God's  word  they  had  not,  but  the  priest's  they  had. 
Yet,  whatever  false  conveyances  they  made. 
The  lawyer  still  was  certain  to  be  paid  i 
In  those  dark  times  they  leamM  their'tnack  fto  wdt. 
That  by  long  use  they  grew  Infkllibte.* 

When  these  and  his  other  bitt(^  sarcasms  on  the 
Popish  clergy  in^lns.  *  Spani^^Fnar,'  are  considered, 
as  well  as  the  judiciously  timed  date  of  his  cortVOTBion 


^wy^^:-^^: 
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f6  P<^ry,  it  is  hardij^i^^tt^  evetffor  ^Sard^  it^lf 
to  aseribe  that  nveaisul^-  to  any  tUdg  ^t 'iflterett. 
His  continued  adherence  to  his  new  faitft  -will  hatid^ 
be  adduced  in  pr<^  6f  the  sincerity  of  hif-iccttivictibn, 
except  by  those  who  suppose  him  to  h^^  been 
MpaMe  of  the  shamelessness  of  a  second  re^ittdtion. 
Soon  afterward^  he  ceased  to  write  professedly 
fop  the  theatre.  Either  from  age,  indolence^  or  ex* 
haustioii  he  had  become  dilatory  in  his  contribution!?^ 
and  the  patentees  proportionally  sloVtr  in  theit  remu* 
nerations.  Hence,  from  distress  of  circumstaHcieSf 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Hyde  Earl  of  Rochester,  in 
which  with  modest  dignity  he  pleads  merit  enough 

*  not  to  deserve  to  starve,  and  requests  some  smatf 
employment  in  the  Customs  or  Excise,  or  at  least 
the  payment  of  half  a  year's  pension  for  his  jrt^sent 
necessity :'  "  I  hare  three  sons  (he  adds)  growing  fof 
man's  estate.  I  breed  them  all  up  to  learning,  be- 
yond my  fortune :  but  they  are  too  hopeful  to  b6 
neglected,  though  I  want,  &c.'*  It  is  enough  for 
One  age  (he  elsewhere  observes),  to  have  neglected 
Mr.  Cowley,  and  starved  Mr.  Butler.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  this  champion  for  loyalty  under 
Charles  II.  (upon  whom,  however,  one  Aurelian 
Cook  wrote   a  thick  octavo  of  panegyric,  entitled 

*  Titus  Britannicus')  though  he  was  by  no  means 
an  extravagant,  and  assut'edly  an  industrious  man  f 
He  never  obtained  any  of  the  requested  places,* 
and  was  doomed  to  find  the  booksellers  his  best 
patrons. 

*  In  this,  less  fortunate  even  than  the  Scottish  Bunts,  whose 
appointment  to  an  office  in  the  Excise,  Certainly  not  the  iiKMt 
honourable  or  appropriate  of  recompences,  excited  at  the  titoe 
some  bitter  irony. 
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In  the  October  of  the  same  year,  likewise,  he 
published  his  *  Mac  Flecnoe/  an  exquisite  ,  Satire 
upon  Shadwell ; 

*  In  profle  and  nambera  own'd,  without  dispute. 
Through  all  the  realms  of  nonsense  absolute/ 

This  poem  is  supposed  to  have  given  Mr.  Pope  the 
idea  of  his  Dunciad.  Whether  these  two  great  poets 
were  judicious  or  not  in  thus  commemorating  their 
dull  antagonists,  may  be  questioned ;  but  the  reader, 
who  enjoys  their^wit,  wiU  not  quarrel  with  them  for 
it's  employment* 

In  1684,  he  gave  to  tlv6  world  his  ^  Translaticm 
of  M.  Maimbourg's  Histoiy  of  the  League,'  in  which 
he  was  employed  by  his  Sovereign's  command,  aa 
account  of  the  obvious  parallel  between  the  Leaguers 
of  France  and  the  Covenanters  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  he  wrote  his  ^  Thre- 
nodia  AugustaliSf  to  the  happy  memory  of  that 
Prince.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  new 
reign,  he  became  a  Papist,  and  by  this  extraordinary 
step  drew  upon  himself  the  just  ridicule  pf  the 
wits  of  the  time,  particularly  of  the  famous  Tom 
Brovra.*  In  1686,  he  wrote  a  *  Defence  of  the 
Papers  written  by  the  late  King  of  blessed  Memory, 
found  in  his  Strong  Boil.'  In  this  work,  he  took 
occasion  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  decreeing  matters  of  faith,  as  '  the 
Church  (he  contended)  was  more  visible  than  the 
Scriptures,    because    the    Scriptures    are   seen    by 

*  In  his  '  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bayes'  changing  his  Religion  con- 
sidered, &c.'  in  two  parts,  1688,  1690,  4to.  He  obtained 
100^.  per  ann,  upon  his  apostasy ;  to  which,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  annexed  an  expectation,  that  he  should  employ  hin 
pen  in  the  service  of  hb  new  Creed. 
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the  Church ;'  and  the  Reformation  was  *  a:ected  on 
the  foundation  of  lust,  sacrilege,  and  usurpation.' 
Dr.  Stillingfleet,  in  reply,  treated  the  author  with 
deserved  severity.  "If  I  thought  (he  observes) 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  true  religion  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  priests  of  all  religions  are  alike,  I  might 
have  been  as  nimble  a  convert,  and  as  early  a  de* 
fender  of  the  royal  papers,  as  any  one  of  these 
champidns.  For  why  should  not  one,  who  believes 
no  religion,  declare  for  any  ?"       '  > 

In  1687,  Dryden  published  his  *  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther,' a'  poetical  dialogue  in  direct  defence  of 
his  new  Creed.  In  this  the  Hind  represents  the 
Catholic  Establishment,  and  the  Panther  suj^orts 
the  character  of  the  Church  of  England.  These 
two  beasts  very  learnedly  discuss  the  controverted 
topics  of  Transubstantiation,  Church- Authority,  Infal- 
libility, &c.  The  whole  work  affords  a  striking  proof 
of  the  power  of  it's  author's  verse.  Notwithstanding 
the  signal  absurdity  of  it's  plan,  it  was  read  with  avi- 
dity, and  bore  every  mark  of  occupying  the  public 
attention !  It's  first  part  consists,  chiefly,  of  general 
characters  and  narration ;  "  which,"  he  remarks,  "  I 
have  endeavoured  to  raise,  and  give  it  the  majestic 
turn  of  heroic  poetry.  The  second,  being  matter  of 
dispute  and  chiefly  concerning  Church- Authority,  I 
was  obliged  to  make  as  plain  and  perspicuous  as 
possibly  I  could,  yet  not  wholly  neglecting  the  num- 
bers, though  I  had  not  J&equent  occasion  for  the 
magnificence  of  verse.  The  third,  which  has  more 
of  the  nature  of  domestic  conversation,  is  or  ought 
to  be  more  free  and  familiar  than  the  two  former. 
There  are  in  it  two  episodes,  or  fables,  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  main  design ;  so  that  they  are 
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properly  parte  of  it,  tliough  they  ne  al»  distinot 
storieB  of  themselves.  In  both  of  these  I  have  made 
use  of  the  common^phices  of  satire,  whetter  feme  tut 
fidse,  'whidi  ate  urged  by  the  membars  of  one 
Church  against  the  other.^ 

This  poem  was  attacked  by  Montagu  (afterwafd 
Earl  of  Halifax)  and  Prior,  in  their  '  Hind  and 
Panther,  traaisversed  to  the  Country  Mouse  and  tiicl 
City  Mouse ;'  in  the  preface  to  which  it  is  observed, 
^  that  Mr.  Dryden's  poem  naturally  falls  into  ridi* 
cule;  and  that  in  this  burlesque  nothing  is  repre- 
sented monstrous  and  unnatural,  that  is  not  equally 
so  in  the  original.''  *'  Thej  have  the  comfort,'*  it% 
writers  subsequently  remark,  ^  under  the  severity  of 
h»  satire^  to  see  his  abilities  equally  lessened  with 
his  (pinion  of  them ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  a  fit 
champion  against  the  Panther,  till  he  had  laid  aside 
his  judgement." 

Dryden  is  supposed,  also,  to  have  engaged  in  trans- 
lating  M.  Varillas'  *  History  of  Heresies,' but  to  have 
dropped  the  design.* 

In  1688,  he  published  *  Britannia  Redivi'oa  \*  n 
poem  on  the  birth  of  the  **  Venerable  infant,**  after- 
ward known  by  the  title  of  *  ITie  Pretender.*  PVom 
this  auspicious  event  the  courtly  bard,  assumiiig  ^le 
poetical  privilege,  vaticinates  a  commencing  era  of 
prosperity  to  the  nation  and  the  churdi.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  indeed,  for  the  devotion  of  loyalty 
to  be  carried  ferther.  SSiort-sighted  prophet  [  WiAisi 
a  few  months  after  his  prediction,  the  Revolution  took 
place.    Upon  this  great  change,  he  was  not  only  dis- 

^  This  we  leam  from  a  passage  iq  *  Barnet's  Beffexioiis  on 
the  nmUi  Book  of  the  first  Volume  of  M.  Varillas'  Histoiy.* 
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of  his  place  as  Poet  Lftuireat,  but  had  dso 
the  additional  mortification  oi  seeing  it  conferred  on 
B  man  to  whom  he  had  a  particular  dislike* 

He  was  now,  in  advanced  life,  compelled  to  de» 
pend  upon  his  own  exertions  for  a  security  against 
absolute  indigence :  and  his  faculties  were  equal  to 
the  demand.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  Hfe, 
in  which  he  actually  wrote  at  a  certain  rate  per 
line,  he  composed  some  of  his  noblest  productions. 
In  the  very  year,  in  which  he  was  stripped  of  the 
laurel,  he  translated  the  *  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier* 
from  the  French  of  P.  Bouhours.  In  1690,  a{f)ea]!ed 
'  Don  Sebastian,'  one  of  his  best  tragedies*  In  1691» 
he  wrote  his  *  Cleomenes^'  which  was  acted  the  year 
following ;  and  he  concluded  his  dramatic  labours  in 
1693  with  a  tragi*comedy,  of  which  the  un&vour- 
able  reception  must  hare  convinced  him  that,  seduced 
by  the  love  of  lucre,  he  had  lingered  on  the  stage 
too  long.  In  the  last-named  year,  also,  appeared  the 
*  Translation  of  Juvenal  and  Panius ;'  in  which  the 
first,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  Satires  of  the 
former,  with  the  whole  of  the  latter  writer,  were 
<  done'  by  Mr.  Dryden.  To  this  he  prefixed  an  ex- 
cellent  Discourse,  as  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  and  Middlesex.^ 

In  1695,  he  published  a  pil'ose  version  of  Du 
Fresnoy's  *  Art  of  Painting,'  effected  in  two  months,  f 

*  See  the  Extracts.  Thli  nobleman,  tl/'-jgh  oiBciany(a8 
Lord  Chamberlain)  obliged  to  withdraw  his  stipend,  had  gene* 
roiisly  continued  to  him  an  equivalent  out  of  his  own  estate. 

f  Of  this  poem,  written  in  Latin  Hexameters  by  a  FVcfbch 
painter  who  was  born  in  the  beginnit^  of  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tury,  a  version  was  likewise  given  in  1754  by  an  artist  named 
Wnis,  in  <  metre  without  rhyme,'  as  tbe  reader  with  Mason 
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with  a  preface  (which,  as  he  boasts,  '^  cost  him  only 
twelve  momiiigs ")  containing  a  paraUel    between 

will  pronounce  it  rather  than  *  blank  verse/  when  he  has  read 
the  lines  with  which  it  opens : 

*  As  Painting,  Poesy,  so  similar 

To  Poesy  be  Painting ;  emulous 

Alike,  each  to  her  sister  doth  refer. 

Alternate  change  the  office  and  the  name ; 

Mute  Verse  is  this,  that  Speaking  Picture  call'd:^&c 

It  encountered,  however,  subsequently  a  better  fate;  being 
translated  into  English  verse  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  published  with 
annotations  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  1783. 

The  Introductory  Epistle,  from  the  Translator  to  the  Com- 
mentator, opens  as  follows : 

^  When  Dryden,  worn  with  sickness,  bowM  with  years. 
Was  doom'd  (my  friend,  let  Pity  warm  thy  tears) 
The  galling  pang  of  penury  to  feel 
For  01-placed  loyalty  and  courtly  zeal ; 
To  see  that  laurel,  which  his  brows  overspread. 
Transplanted  droop  on  Shadwell^s  barren  head : 
The  Bard  oppress'd,  yet  not  subdued,  by  fate 
For  very  bread  descended  to  translate  ; 
And  he,  whose  farces,  copious  as  his  phrase. 
Could  light  at  will  expression's  brightest  blaze. 
On  Fresnoy's  lay  employed  his  studious  hour : 
But  niggard  there  of  that  melodious  power. 
His  pen,  in  haste  the  hireling  task  to  close. 
Transformed  the  studied  strain  to  careless  prose  ; 
Which,  fondly  lending  faith  to  French  pretence, 
'   Mistook  it's  meaning  or  obscured  it's  sense. 
Yet  still  he  pleased ;  for  Dryden  still  must  please. 
Whether  with  artless  elegance  and  ease 
He  glides  in  pnose,  or  from  it's  tinkling  chime  -v 

By  varied  pauses  purifies  his  rhyme,  v 

Andmounts  on  Maro's  plumes,  and  soars  his  heights  sublime.  J 
This  artless  elegance,  this  native  fire 
Provoked  his  tuneful  heir  to  strike  the  lyre ; 
Who,  proud  his  numbers  with  that  prose  to  join. 
Wove  an  illustrioug  wreath  for  Friendship's  shrine.' 
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Painting  and  Poetry.     In  praise  of  this  translation. 
Pope  has  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  Mr,  Jervas. 

In  1697,  his  version  of  Virgil,  begun  in  1694, 
made  it's  appearance.*  The  Pastorals  are  dedi- 
cated to  Lord  CKfFord,  as  *  the  wretched  remainder 
of  a  sickly  age,  worn  out  with  study  and  oppressed 
with  fortune,  without  other  support  than  the  con- 
•stancy  and  patience  of  a  Christian/  He  adds,  that 
he  *  began  this  work  in  his  great  climacteric.'  The 
Life  of  Virgil,  the  two  prefaces  to  the  Pastorals 
and  Georgics,  and  all  the  prose  arguments  were 
supplied  by  friends ;  the  preface  to  the  Georgics,  in 
particular,  by  Addison.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
gained  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  by  tliis 
undertaking;  as  his  friends  entered  into  a  subscrip- 
tion, at  that  time  an  unusual  thing,  for  it's  encou- 
ragement. His  poetical  follower  and  rival,  the 
tran^tor  of  Homer,  availed  himself  far  more  ad^ 
vantageously  of  the  precedent.  His  son,  and  his 
bookseller  (Tonson),  urged  him  to  dedicate  the  Ver- 
sion to  William  III. :  but  such  a,  compliment  to  one, 
whom  he  must  have  regarded  as  a  heretic  and  an 
usurper,  would  have  been  too  gross  a  violation  of 
consistency,  f 

It  was  after  preparing  a  second  edition  of  hi3 
Virgil,  that  he  found  himself  still  obliged  to  write  for 
daily  bread.  Scarcely  relieved  from  one  heavy  task, 
he  was  compelled  to  hasten  to  another;  and  his 
efforts,  as  it  has  been  observed,  were  now  stimulated 

''*'  He  himself  asserts,  that  *  it  would  require  seven  years  to 
translate  Virgil  exactly.* 

i  This  production  was  censured  by  Milbourne,  according  to 
Pope  ^  the  fiurest  of  critics/  because  he  printed  his  own  versioo. 
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bjr  a  dkxmestic  feding,  the  expected  return  of  his  son 
in  iU  faealthfrom  Rome.  In  a  lettar  to  his  bookseller^ 
be  pathetically  remarks,  '<  If  it  please  God  that  I 
must  die  of  over-studj^  I  cannot  spend  my  life  better 
ifaan  in  preserving  fais***  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
thatt  on  the  verge  of  his  seventieth  year,  worn  out 
with  study  and  oppressed  with  fortune^  he  contracted 
to  stqpply  Tonson  with  ten  thousand  verses  at  six- 
pence a  Une !  and  to  complete  the  number,  threw  in 
his  celebrated  ^  Ode.'*  He  was  to  have  an  addi- 
tional  50/.  on  the  appearance  of  a  second  editioD, 
which  did  not  h^pen,  however,  till  thirteen  yearf 
after  his  death ! 

.  The  bargain  produced,  in  1700,  his  ^  Fable?,  An« 
qent  and  Modern^  translated  into  Verse  from  Hom^r* 
Ovid^  Boccace,  and  Chaueer/  To  this,  pa*haps  his 
Bsost  imperfect  work,  is  prefixed  a  critical  aocoM^t  of 
the  authors,  from  whom  they  were  derived. 

His  other  compositions^  frequently  published  in 
six  volumes  of  <  Miscellanies/  comprehend  verstons 
^om  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets ;  epistles  to  several 
persons;  prologues  and  epilogues  to  several  plays; 
elegies,  epitaphs,  and  songs* 

His  performances  in  prose,  beside  his  dedicationfifi 
prefaces,  and  controversial  writings,  consist  of  the 

*  This  composition,  which  though  commoQly  said  to  hare 
been  finished  at  one  sitting,  according  to  Birch  employed  him  a 
fortnight  (and,  as  Mr.  Malone  asserts,  some  we^ha)  it  is  impoaai- 
Me  to  read>  withoul  feeling  a  portion  of  the  enthusiasm  expcH 
rienced  during  it's  composition.  Had  it^s  author  indeed  never 
written  any  thipg  besides,  his  name  would  have  been  knaiortal. 
It  has  been  set  to  music  more  than  once,  particularly  in  17S5  by 
Handel.  It  was  his  second  Ode  upon  the  subjioct ;  a  fbrmer  ona 
bsyiog  bmg  composed  by  him  in  1687. 
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Uk  of  Plutarch^  and  of  Lucian^  prefixed  to  the 
^ranslfitiou  of  those  authors*  by  several  hands ;  the 
Life  of  Polybius,  accompanying  the  version  of  that 
historian  by  Sir  Henry  Sheers;  and  the  preface 
to  the  *  Dialogue  concerning  Women '  by  William 
Walsh,  Esq. 

After  .having  been  harassed  for  some  years  by  the 
gravel  and  the  gout,  he  died  of  a  neglected  inflam- 
mation of  the  foot.  May  1,  1701,  and  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  widow  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  sister  of  the  Catholic  Earl  of  Berkshire, 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  married  about  1665^ 
with  less  advantage  (from  accidental  circumstances) 
than  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  from  such 
an  alliance,  survived  him  thirteen  years,  during  several 
of  which  she  was  a  lunatic,  having  beeii  deprived  of 
her  senses  by  a  nervous  fever  in  1704. 

By  this  lady  he  had  three  sons,  Charles,  f  John, 

^  The  translation  of '  PlatarcVs  Lives '  was  given,  with  great 
superiority,  by  the  Langhomes ;  yet  not  without  some  omissions 
and  incorrectnesses,  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Editor  of  the  present  work. 

f  Of  Charles  a  few  anecdotes  are  preserved,  particularly  one 
relative  to  his  father's  funeral,  which  however,  as  disproved  in 
its  leading  feature  by  Malone,  who  demonstrates  it  to  have  been 
chiefly  fabricated  by  Mrs,  Thomas,  is  merely  inserted  in  a  note. 

The  day  after  Dryden's  death,  we  are  told  in  Wilson's 
*  Memoirs  of  Congreve,'  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  Dean  of 
Westminster  sent  word  to  his  widow,  that  h^  would  make  a  pre* 
sent  of  the  ground  and  all  other  abbey-fees  for  his  interment. 
Lord  Halifax  likewise,  in  a  message  to  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Mn 
Charles  Dryden,  made  an  o£fer  to  defray  the  other  expenses  of 
the  funeral,  and  afterward  to  bestow  500/.  upon  a  monument, 
which  was  accepted. 

Accordingly,  on  the  Sunday  following,  the  company  being 
assembled,  the  corpse  was  put  into  a  velvet  hearse  attended  bjf^ 
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and  Erasmus  Henry ;  all  educated  at  Rome,  where 
the  second  died  of  a  fever.     He  had  translated  the 

eij^teen  mourning  coaches.  When  they  were  just  ready  to  pro- 
ceed. Lord  JefFeries,  the  son  of  the  Chancellor,  with  some  of  his 
rakish  companions  riding  by,  inquired  *  whose  funeral  it  was,* 
and  being  told  *  it  was  Mr.  Dryden's,'  protested  *  he  should  not 
be  buried  in  tliat  private  manner ;  but  that  he  would  himself, 
with  Lady  Ellizabeth's  leave,  have  the  honour  of  the  interment, 
and  would  bestow  1000/.  on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey.' 

This  put  a  stop  to  the  procession :  while  Jefferies,  with  seve- 
ral of  the  gentlemen  who  had  alighted  from  their  coaches,  went 
up  stairs  to  the  lady,  then  sick  in  her  bed ;  and  on  her  refusing 
her  consent,  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing  *  never  to  rise  tfll  his 
request  was  granted.*  Lady  Elizabeth,  under  a  sudden  sur- 
prise, fainted  away;  upon  which  the  importunate  supplicant, 
pretending  to  have  succeeded,  ordered  the  body  to  be  carried  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Russel  an  undertaker  in  Cheapside,  and  to  be 
]eft  there  till  farther  orders.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Abbey  was 
lighted  up,  the  ground  opeaaed,  and  the  Bishop  expecting  the 
corpse.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  excused  his  mo- 
ther to  him,  and  to  Lord  Halifax,  by  stating  the  plain  matter  of 
fact. 

Three  days  afterward,  Mr.  Russel  having  received  no  orders, 
waited  on  Lord  Jefieries,  who  represented  it  as  'a  drunken  frolic ;' 
declared  that  *  he  remembered  nothing  of  the  matter/  and  told 
him  *  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  body.'  Upon  this, 
the  undertaker  proceeded  to  consult  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  de- 
sired a  day's  consideration.  Her  son  wrote  to  Lord  JefFeries, 
who  answered,  that  *  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would 
be  troubled  no  more  about  it.'  He  then  applied  again  to  Lord 
Halifax,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  but  they  absolutely  refused 
to  do  any  thing  farther  in  the  afiair.  At  last  Dr.  Garth,  who 
had  been  Dryden*s  intimate  friend,  had  the  corpse  conveyed  to 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  having  successfully  proposed  a 
subscription,  about  three  weeks  afterward  pronounced  a  fine 
Latin  oration  over  the  body,  which  was  conveyed  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  attended  by  above  a  hundred  coaches  in  great 
disorder.  The  Abbey,  on  their  arrival,  was  unlighted.  ^  No 
organ  played,  no  anthem  was  sung:  the  corpse  was  preceded 
by  only  two  of  the  boys,  who  recited  an  Ode  of  Horacey 
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fourteenth  Satire   of  Juvenal,  and  wrote  a'  comedy- 
entitled,  *  The  Husband  his  own  Cuckold/ 

Charles,  it  is  said,  was  a  youth  of  an  extremely 
promising  genius :  he  translated  the  sixth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  and  was  the  author  of  some  other  pieces^ 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  His  father,  with  all  his 
understanding,  believed  in  judicial  astrology,*  and 
having  calculated  the  nativity  of  this  child,  foretold 
several  hazards  which  he  would  run  of  losing  his 
life  at  diflferent  stages  of  it ;  expressing  his  appre* 
hensions,  that  he  would  not  survive  his  thirty  third 
or  thirty  fourth  year.  The  youth,  it  is  said  (upon 
doubtful  authority)  did  actually  meet  with  the  narrow 


{Exegi  monumentum  are perenniusy  &c.)  with  each  a  small  candle 
in  his  hand.  4 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  sent  several 
successive  challenges  to  Lord  Jefferies ;  but  he  could  never  gain 
admittance  either  for  a  letter,  or  for  himself.  Upon  this  he  re- 
solved to  v^atch  an  opportunity,  and  brave  him  to  fight,  though 
with  all  the  rules  of  honour,  which  his  Lordship  hearing  quitted 
the  town  ;  and  Dryden  never  afterward  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  him,  though  he  sought  it  to  his  death  with  the  utmost 
application. 

*  Of  his  notions  and  practice  in  this  respect,  his  letter  to  his 
sons  in  Italy  (preserved  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth)  leaves  no 
doubt.  In  it,  after  saying,  ^'  I  remember  the  counsel  you  give 
me  in  your  letter :  but  dissembling,  though  lawful  in  some  cases, 
is  not  my  talent.  Yet,  for  your  sake,'  I  will  struggle  with  the 
plain  openness  of  my  nature,  and  keep  in  my  just  resentments  * 
against  that  degenerate  order.  In  the  mean  time,  I  Ratter  not 
myself  with  any  manner  of  hopes,  but  do  my- duty,  and  suffer 
for  God's  sake;  being  assured,  beforehand,  never  to  be  re- 
warded, though  the  times  should  alter :" — ^he  proceeds,  "  Toward 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  September,  Charles  will  begin  to 
recover  his  perfect  health,  according  to  his  nativity  vohichy  casting 
it  myselfy  I  am  sure  is  true;  andalltkingSy  hitherto^  have  hap' 
pened  accordingly  to  the  very  time  that  J  predicted  them,  Sfc,** 
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Qscapet  predicted;*  and  after  having  filled  the  c&ce 
of  Usher  of  the  Palace  to  Pope  Oement  XI.,  re^ 
turning  to  Eng^d  in  the  tlurty  fourth  year  of  his 
age  was  drowned  in  the  Thames  at  Windsor,  in  a 
swimming  match,  in  1704. 

Mr.  Dryden  had  no  monument  reared  to  his  me^ 
morj  for  several  years :  to  this  Pope  alludes,  in  Ina 
epitaph  intended  for  Rowe, 

<  Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies ;' 

in  a  note-im  which  we  are  informed,  that  upon 
this  hint  his  tomb  was  erected  by  Sheffield  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  following  couplet  composed  for 
the  occasion : 

<  This  Sheffield  raised.    The  sacred  dost  below 

Was  Dryden's  once.*— The  rest  who  does  not  know  i  f 

*  It  is  one  of  the  principal  faults  of  the  Novel,  entitled 
<  Guy  Manneringy*  that  a  similar  coincidence  between  an  astro-- 
logical  prediction,  involving  two  or  three  dates  of  hazard,  and 
it's  fulfilment  has  not  been  avoided.  The  circumstance  is  not 
essential  to  the  fable,  and  it  may  ])e  mischievous  in  it's  effect 
upon  some  feebler  minds. 

f  — «<  What  do  you  think  (says  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  a  letter 
to  Pope)  of  some  such  short  inscription  as  this  in  Latin,  which 
may  in  a  few  words  say  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  Dryden,  and  yet 
nodiing  more  than  he  deserves? 

Johanni  Drydeno^ 

Cui  Poesis  AngUcana 

Vim  iuam  ac  veneres  debet^ 

Et  siquS  in  pasterum  augeUiur  laudef 

Est  ttdhuG  debitura  \ 

Honoris  ergo  p.f  Sfc, 


To  show  you  that  I  am  as  much  In  earnest  in  the  a&ir  as  your* 
self,  something  I  will  send  you  too  of  this  kind  io  English.  If 
your  design  holds,  of  fixing  Dryden's  name  only  below  and 
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This  was,  subsequently^  changed  into  the  fidlowing 
plain  inscription: 

J.  DRYDEN. 

Natus  Aug.  9»  1631. 

Mortuus  Maiilf  1701, 

Johannes  Sheffield^  Dux  Btickinghamiensis^  Jecitm 

In  person,  Mr.  Dryden  was  a  short,  £a.t,  florid  man, 

bust  above,  may  not  lines  like  these  be  graved  just  under  the 
name? 

*  This  Sheffield  raised,  to  Dryden's  ashes  just. 
Here  fix'd  his  Name,  and  there  his  hallowM  Bust 
What  else  the  Muse  in  marble  might  express. 

Is  known  already :  praise  would  make  him  less,* 

Or  thus, 

'  More  needs  not :  where  acknowledged  merits  reign. 
Praise  is  impertinent,  and  censure  vain/ 

This  you  will  take  as  a  proof  of  my  2eal  at  leasts  though  it  be 
none  of  my  talent  for  poetry,  &&'' 

A  *  Lucius  Britannicif  or  the  Tears  of  the  British  Muses  for 
the  Death  of  John  Dryden,  Esq.,  &c.,  by  the  most  eminent 
hands  in  the  two  famous  Universities,  and  by  several  others,* 
in  folio,  may  claim  the  same  character.  In  fifty  five  pages  of 
English,  and  twenty  four  of  Latin  Compositions,  there  occurs 
not  one  distant  approach  to  a  ^  Lycidas.'  T^e  only  names  of 
any  celebrity  are  those  of  Mr.  Digby  Cotes  (subsequently  Public 
Orator  at  Oxford)  then  **  a  young  gentleman  sixteen  years 
old,"  Bevil  Higgons,  and  John  Phillips  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
How  little  equal,  collectively,  to  Gray's 

*  Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 

Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race. 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed  and  long-resounding  pace* 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore! 
Bright-eyed  Fcmcy,  hovering  o'er. 
Scatters  firom  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe  end  words  that  bum^ 
Bi^sh!  'tis  I^esrd  no  more 
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•*  corpore  quadrator  as  Lard  Hailes  some  years  ago 
observed  to  Mr.  Malone,  "  a  description  which  JEneas 
Sylvius  applied  to  James  I.  of  Scotland.'*  The  same 
gentleman  remarked,  that  at  one  time  he  wore  his 
hair  in  large  quantity,  and  that  it  inclined  to  grey, 
even  before  his  misfortunes  ;*  a  circumstance  which, 
he  said,  he  had  learned  from  a  portrait  of  Dryden, 
painted  by  Kneller,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  West. 

At  Will's  Coffee  House,  where  he  presided  as 
arbiter  in  all  literary  disputes,  his  armed  chair,  which 
in  the  winter  had  a  prescriptive  place  by  the  fire, 
was  during  the  summer  placed  in  the  balcony. 

Congreve,  who  knew  Dryden  familiarly,  in  the 
dedication  of  his  dramatic  works  to  the  Dtike  df 
Newcastle,  has  represented  him,  in  regard  to  his 
moral  character,  as  in  every  respect  not  only  blame* 
less  but  amiable.  Htumane,  compassionate,  for- 
giving, and  friendly ;  gentle  in  correcting  errors,  and 
patient  under  the  correction  of  his  own ;  easy  of 
access  himself,  but  backward,  and  diffident,  and  of  all 
men  the  most  easy  to  be  repelled  in  his  advances  to 
others.  From  his  liberal  notices  of  himself  we  may 
infer,  that  *  his  conversation  was  slow  and  dull,  and  his 

*  Perhaps  his  Lordship  here  is  not  quite  accurate.  By  <  be- 
fore his  misfortunes'  was  meant,  before  the  Revolution  ;  but  the 
portrait  in  question  was,  probably,  of  a  subsequent  date.  From 
other  documents,  however,  it  appears  that  he  became  grey  be- 
fore be  was  deprived  of  the  laurel.  In  Riley's  portrait,  painted  in 
1683,  he  wears  a  very  large  wig :  so  also  in  that  by  Closterman^ 
done  aft  a  late  period.  By  Tom  Brown  he  is  always  called 
*  Little  Bayes;*  and  by  Rochester,  when  he  quarrelled  with 
and  wished  to  depreciate  him,  he  was  nick-named  ^  Poet  Squab.* 
The  earliest  portrait  of  Dryden,  hitherto  discovered,  is  that  in 
tlie  Picture  Gallery^  Oxford ;  but  the  painter  is  not  knbwn. 
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humour  saturnine  and  reserved.     He  has,  also,  been 
censured,   as  boastuig  of  his,  familiarity  with  the 
great ;  but  he  has  never  been  accused  of  being  an 
auxiliary   of  crime,   or  charged  with  any   personal 
compliances ,  unworthy  .  of  a  respectable   character. 
He   abetted  vice  and  vanity  only  with  his  pen,  of 
which  he  lived  to  repent,  and  to  testify  His  rq)ent- 
ance.     As  to,  his  prose,  adds  Congreve,  it  had  all 
the  clearness  imaginable,  together  with  all  the  noble- 
ness of  expression ;   all  the  graces  and  ornaments 
proper  and  peculiar  to  it,  without  deviating  into  the 
language  or  the  diction  of  poetry.     I  have  heard  him 
frequently  own  with  pleasure,  that  ^  if  he  had  any  talent 
for  English  prose,  it  was  owihg  to  his  having  often  read 
the  writings  of  the  great  Archbishop  Tillotson.'    His 
versification,  and  his  numbers,he  could  learn  of  nobody ; 
for  he  first  possessed  those  talents  in  perfection  in  our 
tongue.     In  his  poems  his  diction  is,  wherever  his 
subject  requires  it,  so  sublimely  and  truly  poetical, 
that  it's  essence,  like  that  of  pure  gold,  cannot  be 
destroyed.     What  he  has  done  in  any  one  species  or 
distinct  kind  of  writing,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  acquired  him  a  great  name.     If  he   had 
written  nothing  but  his  prefaces,  or  nothing  but  his 
songs  or  his  prologues,  each  of  them  would  have  entitled 
him  to  the  preference  and  distinction  of  excelling  in 
his  kind.     It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Con*' 
greve,  in  drawing  this  character,  discharged  an  ob- 
ligation imposed  upon  him  by  it's  subject  in  these 
lines: 

•  * 

<  Be  kind  to  my  remains :  and,  O !  defend. 
Against  your  judgement,  your  departed  friend ; 
Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue, 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you.' 
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Dryden  was  a  maa  of  yarious  ^and  extensnre^  ntlier 
<iian  of  deep  and  accurate,  acquirements^  He  cenldi 
not,  as  Johnson  remarks,  like  Milton  or  Cawlej  hate 
l!Ciidered  his  name  illustrious  merelj  iij  his  learning; 
Anxious  to  display  all  that  he  possessed,  he  abounds 
in  aiiusigns  derived  from  every  branch  of  sdentific 
and  scholastic  knowledge  at  that  tune  in  vogue; 
without  any  very  correct  regard  to  the  prc^rietiei 
either  of  time,  place,  or  person.*  In  translation,  h«i  is 
frequently  unfaithful  to  his  author,  both  in  sense  and 
in  character,  or  what  nmy  be  called  costume.  His 
dramas  are  distinguished  rather  by  their  wit  (and»  it 
must  be  added,  by  theur  immorality)  fytce^  and 
majesty,  than  by  thdr  adherence  to  imture.    Few  of 

*  Hence  in  the  Guardian,  No  110,  where  he  is  characterised 
however  as  a  '^  poet,  whose  very  faults  have  more  beau^  in 
them  than  the  most  elaborate  compositions  of  many  more  correct 
writers,**  he  is  jusrly  oensured  for  having  made  his  Cleomeaes  mo^ 
qua&ited  with  the  Coj^mioan  hypothesis  two  thousand  y^ears  be* 
fore  it's  invention ;  and  for  having  introduced  in  bis  <  Don  Sebas* 
tian,'  as  addressed  to  an  Emperor  of  Barbary,  allusions  to  the 
Gorgon,  Hydra,  Lion's  Skin  andDistaff  of  Hercules,  ahd  the  "pro- 
digy of  Thebes,'*  the  divided  flame  of  the  two  deceased  brothers  i 
wUch  his  Majesty,  however,  in  some  degree  appears  to  justify  by 
references  equally  learned  to  Cadmus,  Semele,  Cupid,  4k€. 
His  brother,  likewise,  with  not  less  ingenuity  speaks  familiarly 
of  the  *  twins  of  Leda/  The  Mufti  indeed,  who  names  Ximenes, 
A&omo2,  and  Wolsey,  and  hears  himself  without  surprise 
ealled  by  Dontt  first  PhaSton  and  then  Archimedes,  it  is  sng^ 
geeled  by  Addison  in  affiBctedexcosefiir  the  Poet,  was  '^notonlgr 
versed  in  the  law  of  M^omet,  but  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of 
polite  learning!"  The  Critic  concludes  with  seriously  repre- 
hending  the  impure  raillery  of  the  virtuous  Octavia  in  her  dia- 
logue with  Cleopatra,  the  inconnstency  of  the  loose  Dolabella 
in  suddenly  assuming  the  sentiments  of  revealed  religion,  and 
the  impropriety  of  thoughts  in  the  speeches  of  Aurenge-2ebe  and 
lus  Empress.  **  Dryden  is  generally,'*  he  perhaps  too  gene« 
rallyhioMelf  observes^  **  wrong  in  his  sentiments.** 
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tfaem,  in  <x>ii8eqiieix^,  siurviTe :  hk  *  Spanish  Friar/ 
<  Don  Sebadtiaa/  and  *  All  for  Love/  to  which  we 
may  perhaps  add  his  ^  Conquest  of  Granada,'  are  the 
onlj  ones*  As  a  general  poet,  he  stands  unrivalled 
in  point  of  versifit^ation ;  for,  though  nKire  correct- 
ness in  the  formation  of  the  rhjrme-couplet  has  since 
been  attained,  for  Adiness  and  variety  of  harmony 
and  the  free  flow  of  his  numbers  he  has  never  had  an 
equaL  The  sense  often  overflows  to  a  thirds  often 
a  lengthened,  line  with  fine  efiect ;  and  triplets  and 
alexandrines,  perhaps  however  somewhat  too  fre- 
quently introduced^  diversify  the  measure  of  his 
compositions.  The  poetical  character  of  his  diction 
is  not  less  striking  than  the  harmony  of  his  verse ; 
and  more  felicities  of  expression  are  found  in  Dry- 
den's  pages,  than  in  those  of  any  other  writer. 
Amidst  all  his  splendor  there  is,  also,  a  familiarity  g£ 
lai^age^  sometimes  sinking  to  coarseness,  but  often 
conducing  to  wonderful  sti^aigth.  There  is  scarcely 
any  species  of  poetry,  in  which  he  has  not  excelled. 
He  delights  most,  however,  in  the  grand  and 
swelling,  which  is  occasionally  urged  to  bombast.* 

His  prose  stile,  easy,  elegant,  animated,  various, 
energetic,  and  so  far  idiomatic  as  to  aflfoid  perhaps 
the  best  specimen  of  genuine  English,  is  chiefly  ex- 
hibited  in  the  critical  essays  prefixed  to  many  of  his 
works.  These  are  performances  of  extraordinary 
vigour  and  comprehension  of  mind,  aboun<&ng  hi 
just  thoughts  beautifully  elucidated,  and  bearing  the 

*  A  detaOed  display  of  his  poetical  character  is  given  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  a  sagacity  of  discrimination  and  a  felicity  of 
expression,  which  transcend  all  praise:  and  in  Dr.  Beattie'^* 
works  the  reader  will  find  an  able  comparison  of  the  versification 
^  Drjdenand  Pope.    See,  also,  the  Life  of  Pope. 
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strong  stamp  of  his .  peculiar  .  genius.  Though  .as 
written  in  .haste,  and  consequently  without  the  ac- 
curacy which  would  now  be  required  in  similar 
compositions,  they  may  be  deemed, efiusiojas  rather 
Ihan  regular  treatises,  they  greatly  contributed  to 
the  advancing  and  improving  of  the  national  taste. 
He  may  almost  be  pronounced,  indeed,  the  Father  of 
English  Criticism. 

His  reputation  has  lost  nothing  by  age.  He  is 
still  regarded  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  our  national 
poetry,  which  perhaps  does  not  own  more  than  two 
or  three  names  of  greater  celebrity: 

Dryden,  says  the  author  of  the  ^  Calamities  of 
Authors,'  was  no  master  of  the  pathetic;  yet  never 
were  compositions  more  pathetic  than  the  prefaces, 
which  this  great  man^  has  transmitted  to  posterity ! 
Opening  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  he  makes  us 
live,  as  it  were,  among  his  domestic  sorrows.  By 
Johnson  he  is  censured  for  saying,  "  he  has  few 
thanks  to  pay  his  stars,  that  he  was  bom  among 
Englishmen." — ^What,  if. he  felt. the  dignity  of  the 
character  which  he  supported ;  dare  we  blame  his 
frankness  ?  If  the  age  be  ungenerous,  shall  contem- 
poraries escape  the  scoiu-ge  of  the  great  author,  who 
feels  he  is  addressing  another  age,  which  he  doubts 
^not  will  be  more  just  to  his  deserts  ?  To  Johnson's 
charge  of  his  self-commendation,  his  ^  diligence  in 
reminding  the  world  of  his  merits,  and  expressing 
with  very  little  scruple  his  high  opinion  of  his  own 
powers,'  he  shall  himself  supply  the  answer :  "  It  is 
a  vanity  common  to  all  writers,  to  over-value  their 
own  productions ;  and  it  is  better  for  me  to  own  this 
failing  in  myself,  than  the  world  to  do  it  for  me. 
For  what  other,  reason  have  I' spent  my  life  insuch 
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an, liiq^fitable  study?  Why  am  I  growo  old  in  seek-* 
ing  so  barren  a  reward  as  fame  ?  The  same  parts  and 
application,  which  have  made  me  a  poet,  might  have 
raised  me  to  any  honours  of  the  gown,  which  are 
often  given  to  men  of  as  Uttle  learnmg  and  less 
honesty  than  myself." 

How  feeUngly  does  Whitehead  paint  the  situation 
of  Dryden  in  his  old  age ! 

*  Yet  lives  the  man,  how  wild  soe'er  his  aim, 
Would  madly  barter  Fortune's  smiles  for  fame ; 
Well-pleased  to  shine,  through  each  recording  page, 
The  hapless  Dryden  of  a  shameless  age  ? 
Ill-fated  Bard !  where'er  thy  name  appears. 
The  weeping  verse  a  sad  memento  hears. 
Ah !  what  avaiPd  th'  enormous  blaze  between 
Thy  dawn  of  glory  and  thy  closing  scene ; 
,  When  sinking  nature  ask'd  our  kind  repairs. 
Unstrung  the  nerves,  and  silver'd  o'er  the  hairs ; 
When  staid  Reflexion  came  uncalled  at  last. 
And  grey  Experience  counts  each  folly  pastl'    ' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  numerous  dramatic 
productions : 

1.  The  Wild  Gallant,  a  Comedy,  revised  and 
printed  in  1669- 

2.  The  Rival  Ladies,  a  Tragi-Comedy  in  rhyme, 
1664,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Orr^y  (him- 

^  self  a  writer  of  rhyming  tragedies)  in  defence  of  that 
species  of  composition. 

3.  The  Indian  Emperor,  or  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  a  Tragedy  in  rhyme  also, 
intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  *  Indian  Queen,'  in  which 
he  had  previously  assisted  Sir  Robert  Howard,* 
1667- 

*  Of  this  circumstance,  notiqe  was  given  by  bills  distributed  nt 
,the  door  of  the  theatre ;  aa  expedient  ridiculed  in  the  <  Re* 
VOL.  IV.  3  K 
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4.  Feigned  Innooenoe,  or  Sir  Martin  Mar*aU,  n 
Coined  J,  1668  (given,  as  Donne  asserte,  to  Drjrden 
hy  the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  deriired  princi^)ally  from 
Moliefe's '  Etaurdi: 

5.  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  a  Tragi* 
Comedy;  of  which  the  serious  part  is  founded  on  the 
History  of  Cleobuline,  Queen  of  Corinth. 

6.  The  Tempest,  or  the  Enchanted  Island,  a  Co* 
medy,  altered  and  enlarged  (chiefly,  however,  by  Sir 
William  Davenant)  from  Shakq^eare's  Ten^iest,  1670. 
In  this,  to  the  original  monster  Caliban,  is  added  a 
sister-monster,  Sycorax;  and  to  Miranda,  who  had 
never  seen  a  man^  is  introduced  a  lover,  who  had 
never  seen  a  woman* 

7.  An  Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mock  Aitrobger,  a 
Comedy,  1671 ;  taken  fear  the  most  part  from  Cor* 
neiUe's  Le  Feint  Astrologue^  Moliere's  D^nt  Amou- 
rtuxj  and  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  It's  elaborate 
Preface  contains  many  just  remarks  on  the  Fathers 
of  the  English  Drama. 

8.  Tjrrannic  Love,  or  the  Royal  Martyr,  a  Tra^ 
gedy  in  rhyme,  1672 ;  containing,  with  many«  pas- 
sages of  strength  and  elegance,  many  also  of  rant  and 
fristian.  Hiis  latter  characteristic  was  owing,  per- 
haps, principally  to  their  being  rhymed ;  a  circum- 
stance, which  operated  unfavourably  upon  the  taste 
both  of  the  author  and  of  his  audience. 

9»  10.  The  Conquest  of  Granada  by  the  Spaniards, 

in  two  Parts,  1672 ;  two  Tragi-Comedies,*  of  which 

hearsal,'  where  Bayes  relates  how  many  reams  of  paper  he  has 
printed,  in  order  to  **  instil  into  the  audience  some  conception  of 
the  plot.'*    A  vehement  defence  of  dramatic  rhyme  is  prefixed, 
in  confutation  of  Howard's  Preface  to  his  *  Duke  of  Lerma.* 
*  These  Plays  are  written  in  rhyme.   To  the  first  iA  prefizoS 
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the  story  k  to  be  fbiind  in  Itkriaim's  Histor j  of  ^a^ 
XXV.  la, 

11.  Mamage  A^la^Mcde^  a  C&medyi^  167^;  dedi^ 
cated  to  the  Ead  of  Rochester,  whom  yet  tradition 
rejH'esents  as  hisr  enemy ^  and  whom  be  eertadnfy  men- 
tkms  with  disrespect  in  the  Preface  to  his  Translation 
of  JuvenaL 

13.  The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,^  a 
Comedy ;  which  accoi*ding  to  Lai^baine  was  damned^ 
and  as  the  author  himself  expresses  it,  ^  suoeeeded  ill 
in  the  representation/  1673. 

la.  Ambojna,  a  Tragedy ;  founded  chiefly  upon 
the  cmdty  c£  the  Datch  toward  our  countrymen  at 
Amboyna,  A.D  I6l»;  1678. 

14.  The  State  of  Innocence,  or  the  FaU  of  Man, 
an  Opera,*  1674 ;  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  York, 
to  whom  the  author  pays  the  following  extravagant 
compliment :  **  Your  person  is.  so  admirable,  that  it 
can  scarcely  receive  any  addition  when  it  shall  be 
gioriiied;  L  your  J,  wl>W.  *te.  «»o«gh  it. 
finds  it  of  a  substance  so  near  her  own,  that  she  will 
be  pleased  to  pass  an  age  within  it,  and  to  be  confined 
to  such  a  palace." 

15.  The  Mistaken  Huabend,  a  Comedy  of  low  hu- 
mour, on  the  model  of  Plautus'  MemBchm:  not  writ- 
ten, however,  by  Dryden  (as  Mr.  Langbaine  informs 
us)  but  only  adopted  as  an  (^han,.  which  might  well 
deserve  the  charity  (tf  a  scene  he  bestowed  upon  % 
1675. 

an  *  Essay  on  Heroic  Plays;*  and  to  the  8ec(md,  an  < Essay  oa 
the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Last  Age.* 

*  To  this  piece,  of  which  the  subject' is  taken  from  Mikon^ 
<  Paradise  Lost,'  is  pr^^ed  an  *  Apology  for  Heroic  Poetqr  and 
Poetic  Licence.' 

3K  g 
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16-  Atirenge-zebe,  or  the  Great  Mogul,  a  Tragedy 
in  heroic  verse,  1676.  The  story  is  related  at  large 
in  Tavemier's  Voyages  to  the  Indies,  I.  2. 

17-  AU  for  Love,  or  the  World  Well  Lost,  a  Tra- 
gedy,  1678,  founded  upon  Shakspeare^s  ^Antony  and 
Cleopatra,'  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Danby ;  the 
oidy  Play  which,  as  he  himself  asserts,  he  wrote  fo? 
himself:  the  i^st  were  given  to  the  people.  In  point 
of  regularity  and  harmony,  it  may  justly  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  English  poetry. 
The  scene  between  Antony  and  Ventidius,  in  the 
first  act,  was  his  particular  favourite ;  and  he  could 
not  but  admire  his  own  Cleopatra  on  the  water : 

*  Her  galley  down  the  silver  Cydnus  row'd. 
The  tackling  silk,  the  stream^s  waved  with  gold. 
The  gentle  winds  were  lodged  in  purple  sails ; 
Her  nymphs  like  .Nereids  round  her  couch  were  placed. 
Where  she,  another  sea-horn  Venus,  lay. — 
She  lay,  and  leant  her  cheek  upon  her  hand. 
And  cast  a  look  so  languishingly  sweet. 
As  if  secure  of  all  beholders*  heart?, 
'  Neglecting  she  could  take  'em.    Boys,  like  Cupids^ 
Stood  fonning  with  their  painted  wings  the  winds. 
That  play'd  about  her  face :  but,  if  she  smiled, 
A  darting  glory  seem*d  to  blaze  abroad. 
That  men's  desiring  eyes  were  never  wearied. 
But  hung  upon  the  object  I    To  soft  flutes 
The  silver  oars  kept  time,  and  while  they  play'd. 
The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight. 
And  both  to  thought    'Twas  heaven,  or  somewhat  more; 
For  she  so  charmed  all  heartiv,  that  gazing  crowds 
Stood  panting  on  the  shore,  and  wanted  breath 
To  give  their  welcome  voice.*  {Act  III,) 

-\ 

18.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  or  Truth  found  out  too 
late,  a  Tragedy  altered  from  Shakspeare,^  and  pub- 

*  The  plot  was  originally  taken,  by  Chaucer,  from  the  Latin. 
verse  of  one  LoUius,  a  Lombard. 
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Ibhed,  with  a  Preface  concerning  the  Grounds  of  Cri* 
ticism  in  Tragedy,  in  1679.  To  this,  as  Langbaine 
observes,  he  added  several  new  scenes,  and  even  im- 
proved what  he  borrowed  from  the  original.  The* 
last  scene  In  the  third  act  is  a  master-piece. 

19.  The  Kind  Keeper,  or  Mr.  Limberham,  1680 ; 
a  Comedy  so  bitter  upon  the  keepers  about  town 
(says  Langbaine,  who  seldom  favours  the  author) 
that  "  all  the  old  lechers  were  up  in  arms  against 
it,  and,  though  his  best  comedy,  damned  it  the 
third  night.**  The  ostensible  objection  was,  it's  in- 
decency. 

20.  The  Spanish  Friar,*  or  the  Double  Discovery, 
a  Tragi-Comedy  written  against  the  Papists,  1681 ; 
eminent  for  the  happy  coalition  of  it's  two  plots,  and 
for  the  real  power  both  of  it's  serious  and  it's  risible 
parts,  and  highly  finished  as  weU  in  language  as  in 
character.     It  still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage. 

21.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  a  Tragedy,  1683;  pro- 
fessedly composed  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
whose  succession  was  then  opposed. 

22.  Albion  and  Albanius,  an  allegorical  Opera ;  in- 
tended to  expose  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  the 
Whig  party,  1685.  Happening  to  be  first  performed 
on  the  day  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed 
in  the  west,  from  the  public  consternation  it  ran  but 
six  nights. 

28.  Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  a  Tragedy, 
1690;  generally  esteemed  the  first,  or  the  second, 
of  his  dramatic  performances :  not   because  it  has 

*  The  author  was  afterward,  it  is  said,  so  much  concerned  for 
liaving  ridiculed  die  character  of  the  Friar,  that  it  impaired  his 
health. 
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individual  passages  of  finer  writing,  er  even  because 
]t*s*  story  is  of  a  more  probable  and  interesting  descrip- 
tiiH),  but  because  it  contains  one  cr  two  whole  scenes 
of  unadulterated  nature.  **  Dryden's  talent,"  says  an 
admirable  critic  upon  theatrical  subjects,*  *^  was  cer- 
tainly not  dramatic ;  and  as  he  happened  to  iigbt  mi 
an  age,  whose  taste  was  vicious  afid  afected,  the  want 
of  true  powers  for  the  stage  sulBTered  him  to  fall  ii^ 
l^th  the  errors  of  the  time :  so  that  most  of  his  tra* 
gedies,  with  their  overwrought  language  and  h^xusm^ 
are  little  better  than  so  much  gigantic  boy's  -j^y. 
*  Don  Sebastian,'  however,  was  written  after  the  Re- 
Volution,  when  the  necessity  tb  ])le£ide  artviclbus  taste 
bad  ^ne  by,  and  the  author  was  attentive  to  use  his 
stage  Jmowledge  in  aid  of  his  better  judgement.  He, 
accordingly,  seems  to  have  resolved  upon  pleasing"  both 
himself  and  his  audience  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  to  have  gone  abcmt  his  task  with  all  the  ardcnr 

*  Hunt's  <  Theatrical  Examiner,'  No.  125.  Happily  toa 
does  the  same  critic  characterise,  in  the  same  paper,  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  Dryden's  lyrical  compositions :  **  They  have  not 
the  fancy  of  Shakspeare  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  nor  the  com* 
placent  courtliness  of  Waller^  nor  the  idiomatic  ease  and  (amv 
liarity  of  Prior ;  but  a  stiteltnes^  andliarmcoiy^  a  qprtain  princely 
condescension  of  power,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  ^ite  pror 
Tocative  of  the  musician's  march  and  accompaniment.  His  two 
divine  Odes  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  need  not  be  ihstanc^ ;  b\it 
such,  among  a  variety  of  small  pieces,  are  his  *  6%me  it  yon 
dare,'  his  *  Fair  Stranger,*  the  dance  and  music  itself  of 

*^  High  state  and  honours  to  others  impart. 

But  give  me  your  heart ; 

That  treasure,  that  treasure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own,"  &c. 

imd,  above  all,  the  magnificent  and  appalling  song  upon  Je^locuyr^ 
with  it's  impassioned  burthen." 
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of  a  renovated  youth,  which  retained  nothing  of  uge 
but  ifis  experience.  The  ground-work  of  Im  stosy^ 
that  of  a  King,  w^bo  had  vanished  from  Im  defeated 
army  and  was  never  ^een  afterward,  is  at  once  ro- 
nuuitic  and  historical ;  the  most  cwiginal  and  extreme 
gf  the  characters,  Dorax,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
truest  to  nature :  and  if,  as  he  tells  m  in  the  Dedic^ 
tion,  he  hazarded  some  novelties  of  lao^^ui^  founded 
ppon  classical  and  foreign  idioms,  the  result  proves 
that  he  hazarded  well;  for  they  are  no  longer  disk 
cermh]ie,hy  the  general  eye,  but  have  gtown  into  and 
become  part  o£  the  nobl6  structm^  of  our  haUtual 
English.  Upon  the  whole,  though  the  bad  habits  of 
£>rmar  days  occasionally  interfered  in  the  composition, 
^  Don  Sebastian'  is  a  Hobfe  tday>  and  may  stand  iir$k 
in  tt^  list  of  those  which  have  not  absolutely  been 
struck  out  of  the  pure  heat  of  nature,  like  Shakspeare'is 
and  some  of  the  old  dramatists'.  It  is  the  triumjdb 
of  nature  over  a  powerfiil  intellect,  which  eventually 
suj^lied  by  it's  own  experience  and  Judgement  what 
it  had  not  received  from  genius  and  taste.  As  to  the 
comic  part,  it  is  like  most  of  Dryden's  c(»nedies,  des- 
picable enough.  There  is  no  authcar,  for  whom  one 
feels  so  much  humiliated  in  this  respect — ^not  even 
Massinger:  f(x  Massinger  was  a  less  gifted  writer, 
and  is  of  comparativdy  obscure  repntaiicm ;  while 
Dryden  fills  a  prominent  and  majestic  part  in  the 
train  of  our  native  poets,  and  when  you  come  upon 
him  in  these  moments  of  ribaldry  and  buffoonery,  the 
contrast  gives  you  unmingled  mortification." 

24.  Ring  Arthur,  or  the  British  Worthy,  an  Opera, 
1691.  This  congeries  of  extravagant  incidents  has 
recently  been  revived,  with  alterations,  as  a  mu^cal 
drama. 
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S5.  Amphitryon,  or  the  Two  Sosias,  a  CoiAedy; 
taken  from  Plautus  and  Moliere,  1691 ;  which  suc- 
ceeded well  on  it's  first  appearance,  and  was  revive^ 
by  Dr.  Hawkesworth  in  1756. 

26.  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  Hero^  a  Tragedy,  pre- 
ceded by  Creech's  *  Life  of  Cleomenes,'  from  Plutarch. 
This  play  was,  at  first,  prohibited  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain; but  upon  farther  examination  being  found 
innocent  of  any  designi^to  satirise  the  government,  it 
was  licensed,  and  had  a  great  run.  In  the  Preface 
the  author  observes,  as  ^  a  foolish  objection  of  the 
sparks,'  that  Cleomenes  did  not  accept  Cassandra's 
favours :  ^*  They  would  not  have  refUsed  a  fair  lady. 
I  grant,  they  would  not ;  but  let  them  grant  me,  that 
Chey  are  no  heroes  2 "  and,  lastly, 

27.  Love  Triumphant,  or  Nature  will  prevail,  a 
Tragi-Comedy,  1698,  which  like  his  first  met  but 
with  indifierent  success ;  though  in  many  parts  the 
genius  of  it's  author  breaks  out,  especially  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Alphonso's  successful  love,  and  in  it's  very 
affecting  catastrophe.* 

Of  recent  editions  of  Dryden,  may  be  named  that 
of  his  Prose  Works  by  Malone,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  1800; 
of  his  Poetical  Works,  with  Warton's  Notes,  by  Todd, 
in  4  vols.  Svo.,  1812 ;  and  of  his  whole  Works,  in 
18  vols.  8vo.,  1808,  by  Walter  Scott. 
'  From  the  exquisite  Dedicatio>n  of  his  ^translation  of 
Juvenal  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex  (liable. 


*  In  this  list,  the  *  Indian  Queen,'  written  in  conjunction  with 
Howard,  and  the  *  OBdipus'  (a  Tragedy,  founded  on, Sophocles 
imd  Seneca,  and  pronounced  by  Langbaine  *  one  of  the  best  tra- 
gedies extant ')  of  which  he  furnished  Lee  with  the  first  and 
third  act^i  are  oot  included, 
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however^  to  some  deductions  on  account  of  his 
limited  acquaintance  with  works  of  literature,  hi^ 
confident  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  and  his  profane 
adulation  of  his  patron*)  a  portion  is  extracted,  of 
great  elegance  and  interest.  After  having  called 
Jonson's  Verses  to  the  Memory  of  Shakspeare  "  an 
insolent,  sparing,  and  invidious  panegyric,"  and  made 
what  he  himself  pronounces  ^  a  tedious  digression  from 
satire  to  heroic  poetry,'  he  proceeds : 

*  But  if  you  will  not  excuse  it  by  the  tattling  qua- 
lity of  age,  which,  as  Sir  William  Davenant  says,  is 
always  narrative,  yet  I  hope  the  usefulness  of  what 
I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  will  qualify  the  remote^ 
ness  of  it ;  and  this  is  the  last  time  I  will  commit  the 
crime  of  Prefaces,  or  trouble  the  world  with  my  no- 
tions of  any  thing  that  relates  to  verse.  I  have  then, 
as  you  see,  observed  the  failings  of  many  great  wits 
among  the  modems,  who  have  attempted  to  write 
an  epic  poem:  beside  these  or  the  like  animadver* 
sions  of  them,  or  other  men,  there  is  yet  a  farther 
reason  given,  why  they  cannot  possibly  succeed  so 
well  as  the  ancients,  even  though  we  could  allow  them 
not  to  be  inferior  either  in  genius,  or  learning,  or  the 
tongue  in  which  they  write,  or  all  those  other  won- 
derful qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  the  form- 
ing of  a  true  accomplished  heroic  poet.  The  fault 
is  laid  on  our  religion :  they  say,  that  ^  Christianity 
is  not  capable  of  those  embellishments,  which  are 
afforded  in  the  belief  of  those  ancient  heathens/ 

*  Speaking  of  his  Lordship's  talents  for  verse,  he  says, 
**  We  cannot  subsist  entirely  without  your  writing,  any  more  (I 
almost  say)  than  the  world  without  the  duly  course  of  ordinary 
Providence." 
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*  And  it  18  true  that,  in  the  severe  notions  of  omr 
&ith,  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian  consistsHoi  patience, 
and  suffering  for  the  love  of  God  whatev^  hardships 
can  befal  in  the  world ;  not  in  any  great  attempts,  or 
in  performance  of  those  enterprises  which  the  poets 
call  heroic,  which  are  commonlj  the  effects  of  inte- 
resty  ostentation^  pride,  and  worldly  hcmours:  that 
humility  and  resignation  are  our  prime  virtues,  and 
that  these  include  no  action  but  that  of  the  soul; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  an  heroic  poan  requires  to 
it's  necessary  design,  and  as  it^s  last  perfecjtion,  some 
great  action  of  war,  the  accomplishment  of  some  ex.* 
traordinary  undertaking,  which  requires  the  stieogth 
and  vigour  of  the  body,  the  duty  of  a  s(ddier»  .the 
capacity  and  pradence  of  a  general ;  and,  in  short,  as 
mucb,  or  more  of  the  active  virtue,  than  the  suffer- 
ing»  But  to  this  the  answer  is  very  obvious*  God 
lias  placed  us  in  our  several  stations :  the  virtues  ef 
«  private  Christian  are  patience,  obedienoej  submis- 
lion,  and  the  like ;  but  those  of  a  magistrate,  «r  a 
general,  or  a  king  are  prudence,  counsel,  active  for- 
titude, coercive  power,  aweful  commands,  and  the 
eicerdse  of  magnanimity  as  well  as  justice*  So  that 
this  objection  hinders  not  but  that  an  epic  poem»  or 
ibe  heroic  action  of  some  great  commander,  entar- 
prised  for  the  cmnmon  good  and  honour  of  the  Chijis* 
tian  cause,  and  executed  happily,  may  be  as  well 
written  now  as  it  was  of  old  by  the  heathens;  pror 
vided  die  poet  be  endued  with  the  same  talents,  and 
the  language  though  not  of  equal  dignity,  yet  as 
nearly  approaching  to  it  as  our  modem  barbarism  will 
allow;  which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  our  own 
<Hr  any  other  now  extant,  though  more  re^ned^  And 
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tliacefore  we  are  to  rait  conte&ted  with,  that  only  in. 
feiiority,  which  is  not  possibly  to  be  rmodied, 

^  I  wish  I  coidd  as  easily  renwre  that  other  diffi* 
ddty,  which  yet  senaiiffi.  It  is  objected  by  4  great 
French  critic,  as  weU  as  an  admirable  poet,  yet  liv- 
ing, and  whom  I  have  menUoned  with  that  honour 
which  his  merit  exacts  from  me  (I  mean  Boileau) 
tiiat  ^  the  madbines  of  our  Christian  religion,  in  heroic 
pwt]^«.  are  much  more  feeble  to  support  the  weight 
tbaa:  i\gm  of  heathenism.'  Their^doctriue,  grounded 
as  it  was  on  ridiculous  fables,  was  yet  the  bdief  of 
tihe  two  victorious  monarchies,  the  Grecian  and  Bo- 
man.  Their  gods  did  not  only  interest  themselves  in 
the  event  of  wars,  which  is  the  effect  of  a  superior 
Providence ;  but  also  espoused  the  several  partias  in 
a  visible  corporeal  descent,  managed  their  intrigues, 
and  fought  their  battles  sometimes  in  opposition  to 
each  other :  though  Virgil  (more  discreet  than  Homer 
in  that  last  particular)  has  contented  himself  with  the 
paiAa^ity.xif  his  deities,  their  favours,  their  counsds 
WjcooMnands  to  thos6  whose  cause  they  had  espoused, 
without  bringing  them  to  the  outrageousness  of  blows. 
Now  our  religion  (says  he)  is  deprived  of  the  greatest 
part  of  those  machines ;  at  least,  the  most  shining  in 
^ic  pofrtiy.  Though  St.  IMBchael,  in  Ariosto,  seeks 
otttn^iscdrd'liD  Imd^F  among  the  Pagans,  and  finds 
her  ii/a  ^tevbnt  of  fioars  where  peace  should  reign, 
wliieh  indeed  is  fine  satire;  and  Satan,  in  Tasso, 
e]ccitea»SQl]rmim  to  an  attempt  by  night  on  the  Chris- 
tian samp,  apd  biings  an  host  of  devils  to  his  assist* 
ance:  yet  the  Archangel,  in  the  former  example^ 
when  Discord  was  jestive  and  would  not  be .  drawn 
from  her  beloved  monastery  with  fair  words,  has  the 
^hip  hand  of  her«  drags  her  out  with  many  stripesf. 
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sets  her  in  God's  name  about  her  business,  and 
makes  her  know  the  difference  of  strength  betwixt  a 
nuncio  of  heaven  and  a  minister  of  helL  The  same 
Angel,  in  the  latter  instance  from  Tasso  (as  if  God  had 
never  another  messenger  belonging  to  the  court,  but 
was  confined  like  Jupiter  to  Mercurj,  and  Juno  to 
Iris)  when  he  sees  his  time,  that  is,  when  half  of  the 
Christians  are  already  killed,  and  all  the  rest  are  in  a 
fair  way  of  bemg  routed,  stickles  betwixt  the  re- 
mainder of  God's  host  and  the  race  of  fiends ;  pulls 
the  devils  backward  by  the  tails,  and  drives  them 
from  theur  quarry ;  or  otherwise  the  whole  business 
had  miscarried,  and  Jerusalem  remained  untaken. 
This,  says  Boileau,  is  *  a  very  unequal  match  for  the 
poor  devils,  who  are  sure  to  come  by  the  worst  of  it 
in  the  c(»nbat ;  for  nothing  is  more  easy,  than  for  an 
Almighty  Power  to  bring  his  old  rebels  to  reason 
when  he  pleases :  consequently,  what  pleasure,  what 
entertainment  can  be  raised  from  so  pitifrd  a  ma- 
chine, where  we  see  the  success  of  the  battle  from 
the  very  beginning  of  it;  unless  that,  as  we  are 
Christians,  we  are  glad  that  we  have  gotten  God  on 
our  side  to  maul  our  enemies,  when  we  cannot  do  the 
work  ourselves?  For,  ff  the  poet  had  given  the 
faithful  more  courage,  which  had  cost  him  nothing, 
or  at  least  had  made  them  exceed  the  Turks  in 
number,  then  he  might  have  gained  the  victory 
for  us  Christians  without  interesting  Heaven  in  the 
quarrel;  and  that  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  little 
credit  to  the  conqueror,  as  when  a  party  of  one 
hundred  soldiers  defeats  another  whidi  consists  only 
of  fifty/* 

*  This  reasoning,  surely,  applies  to  the  Vulcania  Arma,  the 
Stygian  immersions,  &c.  of  the  classical  heroes* 
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•  This,  my  Lord,  I  confess  is  such  an  argument 
against  our  modem  poetry,  as  cannot  be  answered  by 
those  mediums  which  have  been  used.  We  cannot 
hitherto  boast,  that  our  religion  has  furnished  us  with 
any  such  machines,  as  have  made  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  ancient  buildings. 

*  But  what  if  I  venture  to  advance  an  invention 
of  my  own,  to  supply  the  manifest  defects  of  our  new 
writers  ?  I  am  sufficiently  sensible  of  my  weakness ; 
and  it  is  not  «very  probable  that  I  should  succeed  in 
such  a  project,  whereof  I  have  not  had  the  least  hint 
from  any  of  my  predecessors  the  poets,  or  any  of 
their  seconds  and  coadjutors  the  critics.  Yet  we  see 
the  art  of  war  is  improved  in  sieges,  and  new  instru- 
ments of  death  are. invented  daily :  something  new  in 
philosophy  and  mechanics  is  discovered  almost  every 
year ;  and  the  science  of  former  ages  is  improved  by 
ihe  succeeding.  I  will  not  detain  ydu  with  a  long 
preamble  to  that  which  better  judges  will,  perhaps^^ 
conclude  to  be  little  worth. 

^  It  is  this,  in  short,  that  Christian  poets  have  not 
hitherto  been  acquainted  with  their  own  strength. 
If  they  had  searched  the  Old  Testament  as  they 
ought,  they  might  there  have  found  the  machines 
which  are  proper  for  their  work ;  and  those  more  cer- 
tain in  their  effect,  than  it  may  be  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  in  the  rules  sufficient  for  salvation.  The 
perusing  of  one  chapter  in  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel, 
and  accommodating  what  there  they  find  with  the 
principles  of  Platonic  philosophy  as  it  is  now  Chris- 
tianised, would  have  the  ministry  of  angels  as  strong 
an  engine  for  the  working  up  of  heroic  poetry  in  our 
religion,  as  that  of  the  ancients  has  been  to  raise 
theirs  by  all  the  fables  of  their  gods,  which  were 
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recdiYed  for  truths  ^y  ofe^  the  moat  ignoraiit  and 
weakest  of  the  people. 

^  It  is  a  doctrine  almost-  umversaUy  received  bj 
Christians^  as  wdl  Protestants  -as  Catholics,  that  there 
are  Guardian  Angeb  i^pQuited.by  God  Almighty  as 
his  vicegerents  for  the  protection  and  government 
of  dtiqs^  provinces,  Idngdoms^  and  monarchies ;  and 
tiKi^eiaB  well  of  heathens,  aa  of  true^  bdievers.  All 
this  is  so  plainly  [ooved  itom  those  texts  of  Daniei^ 
that  it  admits  of  no  further  controversy.  The  Prinee 
of  the  Persians,  and  that  oth^  of  the  Grecians,  are 
granted  to  be  the  gnardiaDS  and  protecting  ministers 
of  those  empires.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  they 
were  opposite^  and  resisted  one  Miother.  St.  Michael 
IS  mentioned  by  his  name»  as  the  patrcm  of  the  Jews ; 
and  is  now  taken  by  the  Qirbtians,  as  the  protector 
general  of  omr  religion.  These  tutelar  genii^  who 
presided  over  the  several  people  and  regions  con^ 
mitted  to  their  charge  were  watchftd  ove*  them  fi»r 
good,  as  far  as  thdr  commissions  could  possJUy  ^- 
tend.  The  general  purpose  and  design  c^  all  was, 
celainly,  the  service  of  their  great  Creator.  But  it 
is  an  undoubted  truth  that,  for  ends  best  known  to 
the  Almighty  Majesty  of  Heaven,  his  providential 
designs  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures,  for  the  debas- 
ing and  punishing  of  some  nations  and  the  exaltation 
and  temporal  reward  of  others,  were  not  wholly  known 
to  these  his  ministers :  else  why  those  factious  quar- 
rels, controversies,  and  battles  among  thasfisetveai, 
when  they  are  all  united  in  the  same  design,  the  sa> 
vice  and  honour  of  their  common  Master  ?  But  b^^ 
instructed  only  in  the  general^  and  zealous  of  the 
inain  design,  and  as  finite  beings  not  admitted  into 
the  secrets  of  government,  the  last  resorts  of  Provi- 
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deAC^  w  capaUe  of  diBcovering  the  final  purposes  dV 
God,  who  c&n  work  good  out  of  evil  as  he  pleaset 
and  urresistibly  sways  all  manner  of  events  on  earth, 
dh-ecting  them  finally  for  the  best  to  his  a*eation  in 
general  and  to  the  ultimate  end  of  his  own  glory  in 
particular ;  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  sometimes  ^o*- 
rant  of  the  means  conducing  to  those  eais,  in  which 
alone  they  am  jaat  and  oppose  each  other :  one  an^- 
gd»  as  we  suj^ose  the  Prince  of  Persia,  as  he  is 
'  called,  judging  that  it  would  be  more  for  God's  ho<» 
nour  and  the  benefit  of  his  people  that  the  Median 
and  Persian  monarchy,  when  ddSvered  from  the  Ba^ 
bylonish  captivity,  should  still  be  uppermost ;  and  the 
potrm  €ff  the  Grecians,  to  whom  the  will  of  God 
might  be  more  particularly  revealed,  contending  on 
the  other  side  for  the  rise  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors, who  were  appointed  to  punish  the  backsUdii^ 
Jews  and  thereby  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  criP- 
fences,  that  they  might  repent  and  become  more  vir- 
tacms  and  more  observant  of  the  law  revealed.  But 
how  fer  these  controversies  and  appearing  enmities  of 
those  glorious  creatures  may  be  carried,  how  these 
oppositions  may  best  be  managed,  and  by  what  means 
conducted,  is  not  my  business  to  show  or  determine : 
these  things  must  be  left  to  the  invention  and  judge- 
ment of  the  poet ;  if  any  of  so  happy  a  genius  be  now 
Kving,  or  any  futureVage  can  produce  a  man,  who 
being  conversant  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  as  it  is 
now  accommodated  to  Christian  use — ^for  (as  Virgil 
gives  us  to  understand  by  his  example)  he  is  the  only 
proper  person  of  all  others  for  an  epic  poem,  who  to 
his  natural  endowments  of  a  large  invention,  a  ripe 
ju^ment,    and  a  strong  memory  has  joined  the 
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knowledge  of  the  tiberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  par* 
ticularly  mcnral  philosojdiy,  the  mathematics,  geogpra^ 
phj,  and  history,  and  with  all  these  qualifications  is 
bom  a  poet ;  knows  and  can  practise  the  variety  of 
numbers,  and  is  master  of  the  language  in  which  he 
writes— -if  such  a  man,  I  say,  be  now  arisen,  or  shall 
arise,  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  I  have  proposed 
a  model  to  him,  by  which  he  may  build  a  nobler,  a 
more  beautiful,  and  more  perfect  poem  than  any  yet 
extant  since  the  ancients. 

*  There  is  another  part  of  these  madiines  yet  want- 
ing ;  but,  by  what  I  have  said,  it  would  have  been 
easily  supplied  by  a  judicious  writer.  He  could  not 
have  failed  to  add  the  (^position  of  ill  spirits  to  the 
good.  They  have  also  their  design,  ever  opposite  to 
that  of  Heaven ;  and  this  alone  has,  hitherto,  been  the 
practice  of  the  modems :  but  this  imperfect  system, 
if  I  may  call  it  such,  which  I  have  given,  will  hk^ 
finitely  advance  and  carry  £Eurther  that  hypothesis  of 
the  evil  spirits  contending  with  the  good.  For,  being 
so  much  weaker  since  their  fall  than  those  blessed 
beings,  they  are  yet  supposed  to  have  a  permitted 
power  of  God,  of  acting  ill,  as  from  their  own  de* 
praved  nature  they  have  always  the  wiU  of  designing 
it :  a  great  testimony  of  which  we  find  in  Holy  Writ, 
when  God  Almighty  suffered  Satan  to  appear  in  the 
holy  s]niod  of  the  angels  (a  thing  not  hitherto  drawn 
into  example  by  any  of  the  poets)  and  also  gave  him 
power  over  aU  things  belonging  to  his  servant  Job, 
exi^pting  only  life. 

*  Now,  what  these  wicked  spirits  cannot  compass 
by  the  vast  disproportion  of  their  forces  to  those  of 
the  superior  beings,  they  may  by  their  fraud  and  cun« 
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i^  cany  farther  in  a  ^emmg  league;  confederacy, 
or  subserviency  to  the  designs  of  some  good  angel,  as 
far  as  consists  with  his  purity  to  suffer  such  an  aid, 
the  end  of  which  may  possibly  be  disguised  and  con- 
cealed from  his  finite  knowledge.  This  is,  indeed,  to 
suppose  a  great  error  in  such  a  being :  yet,  since  a 
devil  can  appear  like  an  angel  of  light ;  since  craft 
and  malice  may  sometimes  blind,  for  a  while,  a  more 
perfect  understanding ;  and,  lastly,  smce  Milton  has 
given  us  an  example  of  the  like  nature,  when  Satan 
appearing  like  a  cherub  to  Uriel  (the  Intelligence  of 
the  sun)  circumvented  him  even  in  Ms  own  province, 
passing  only  for  a  curious  traveller  through  those 
new-created  regions,  that  he  might  observe  therein 
the  workmanship  of  God  and  praise  him  in  his 
works:  I  know  not  why,  upon  the  same  supposition 
or  some  other,  a  fiend  may  not  deceive  a  creature  of 
more  excellency  than  himself,  but  yet  a  creature ;  at 
least  by  the  connivance,  or  tadt  permission,  of  the 
Omniscient  Bemg. 

*  Thus,  my  Lord,  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I  coidd, 
given  your  Lordship,  and  by  you  the  world,  a  rude 
draught  of  what  I  have  been  long  labouring  in  my 
imagination,  and  what  I  had  intended  to  have  put  in 
practice  (though  far  unable  for  the  attempt  of  such  a 
poem) ;  and  to  have  left  the  stage,  to  which  my  ge- 
nius never  much  inclined  me,  for  a  work  which  would 
have  taken  up  my  life  in  the  performance  of  it.  This, 
.  too,  I  had  intended  chiefly  for  the  honour  of  my  na- 
tive country,  to  which  a  poet  is  particularly  oUiged : 
of  two  subjects,  both  relating  to  it,  I  was  doubtful 
whether  I  should  choose  that  of  King  Arthur  *  con- 

*  He  afterward  charged  Blackmore  with  having  taken  the 
hint  of  his  *  Arthur '  from  this  passage,  without  **  acknowled^« 
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jqueridg  tibe  Saxojis,  wbkh  Imng  fiuthd  dktant  in 
time  giv^  the  greater  scope  to  my  inventita :  or  that 
of  EdwUrd  the  Blade  Prince  in  ^bduiBg  Spain,  and 
xestoring  it  to  the  lawftd  jnince  (though  la gSreatt^i- 
nnt),  Don  Pedro '  the  Cruel ;  whi6h  fi*  the  Cdmpass 
of  time,  including  'only  the  expediticn  ei  one  yeas^ 
fyr  the  greatneM  of  the  action  and  it's  anaw^dble 
event,  for  the  magittoiiinity  cxf  the  English  hero  of^ 
posed  to  the  ingratitude'  of  a  pdrson  whom  he  xe^ 
stored,  and  for  tibe  m&kiy  bteuttfiil  eptaodes  wlnab 
I  had  interwoven  with  £be  principal  design,  tbgetfaer 
with  the  charactersof  the  chlefiest  English  persons*??^ 
wherein,  alter  Virgil  and  Sp6naer,  J  would  have  taken 
occasion  to  ret^resent  my  living  £rierids  and  patrons  <^ 
the  noblest .fiuniUes,  tod  also  shadov^ed  the  evaeits  of 
fiiture  ages  in  the  succession  o£  our  isgfietial  lines-* 
with  these  helps,  and  those  of  ti:ie  ma<^ines  which  I 
have  mentioned;  I  might  p^rh^ps- have  done  as  well 
as  some  of  my  predecessors,  or  at  least  chalked  tmt 
a  way  for  others  to  amend  my  errors  in  k  like  design. 
But  bdng.  encouraged  only  by  fair  wt»ds  by  King 
Chartes  IL,  my  little  isalary  iH-paid,  and  no  prospect 
of  a  fiiture  subsistende,  I  Was  then  disdoori^^ed  in  the 
begmning  of  my  attempt:  and  noW  age  has  over- 

iDg  his  benefactor."    It  had  been,  iJso,  MSton's  favourite  pro* 

-     ■■  indigenas evocare  in  carmine reges, 

Arturumgue  etiam  sub  terris  bella  mofoentem;     (Mans. ) 

And  to  sing  the 

'gravidam  ArturoJataUJrattde  Fogernen* 

(Epitaph.  Dam.) 

Dryden  himself  had,   previously,  introduced   the    illustrious 
<  British  Worthy '  inanOpera* 
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«  • 

UkeHi  me;  imd  waat»  a^jxipr^  insufferable  erilrtfrougii 
^he  chaagci  iriP  thnea;  bas  whottjr  cBpenalbled ;  loa ' 
Though  I  must;  eter  ackiioiflei^e,  to.  the  .hQjniow  of 
yoUr  Lbidflhip  and  tiitf  et^mial  inemoiy  of  j(m  dfau 
riCjT,  /that  siMe  this  revidution^  wheidn  I  have  pa«> 
tientl^  itoflb:ed  the  niin  of  s^  small  Sartaat^taxd.  the 
km  df  that  poor  subsbtence  wfakh  I  had  ft^ta  two 
Kmg&  whom  I  had  served  mere  faithfully  than  pro- 
fitably to  myself;  then  your  Lordship  was  pleased, 
out  of  no  other  motive  but  your  own  nobleness,  with- 
out any  desert  of  mine  or  the  least  solicitation  firom 
me,  to  make  me  a  most  bountifid  present,  which  at 
that  time,  when  I  was  most  in  want  of  it,  came  lAost 
seasonably  and  unexpectedly  to  my  relief.  That  £ei- 
your,  my  Lord,  is  of  itself  suflEident  to  bind  any 
grateful  man  to  a  perpetual  acknowledgement,  and  to 
all  the  future  service  which  one  of  my  mean  condition 
can  ever  be  able  to  perform.  May  the  Almighty 
God  return  it  for  me,  both  in  blessing  you  here,  and 
rewarding  you  hereafter !  I  must  not  presume  to  de- 
fend the  cause,  for  which  I  now  suffer,  because  your 
Lordship  is  engaged  against  it :  but'the  more  you  are 
so,  the  greater  is  my  obligation  to  you  for  your  lay- 
ing aside  all  the  considerations  of  factions  and  par- 
ties to  do  an  action  of  pure  disinterested  charity. 
This  is  one  among  many  of  your  shining  qualities, 
which  distinguish  you  firom  others  of  your  rank :  but 
let  me  add  a  farther  truth,  that  without  these  ties  of 
gratitude,  and  abstracting  from  them  all,  I  have  a  most 
particular  inclination  to  honour  you,  and  if  it  were 
not  too  bold  an  expression  to  say,  I  love  you.  It  is 
no  shame  to  be  a  poet,  though  it  is  to  be  a  bad  one* 
Augustus  Csesar  of  old,  and  Cardinal  Bichelieu  of  late, 
would  willingly  have  been  such ;  and  David  and  So^ 
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lomon  were  such.  You  who  without  flattery  are 
the  best  of  the  present  age  in  England,  and  would 
have  been  so  had  you  been  bom  in  any  other  coun- 
try, will  receive  more  honour  in'  future  ages  by  that 
one  excellency,  thain  for  all  those  honours  to  which 
your  birih  has  entitled  you,  or  yodr  merits  have  ac- 
<)u]red/ 
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